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LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 


Chapter T. 


Washington’s Anxiety about the Progress of the Ne- 
gotiation with England—Jay’s Treaty Arrives for 
Ratification—Predisposition to Condemn—Return 
of Jay—Adet Succeeds Fauchet as Minister from 
France—The Treaty Laid before the Senate—Rati- 
fied with a Qualification—A Novel Question—Popu- 
lar Discontent—Abstract of the Treaty Published— 
Violent Opposition to It—Washington Resolved to 
Ratify—His Resolution Suspended—Goes to Mount 
Vernon—Reply to an Address from Boston—In- 
creasing Clamor. 


ASHINGTON had watched the prog- 

ress of the mission of Mr. Jay to 

England, with an anxious eye. 

He was aware that he had exposed 

his popularity to imminent hazard, by making 
an advance toward a negotiation with that — 
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power ; but what was of still greater moment 
with him, he was aware that the peace and 
happiness of his country were at stake on the 
result of that mission. It was, moreover, a 
mission of great delicacy, from the many intri- 
cate and difficult points to be discussed, and 
the various and mutual grounds of complaint 
to be adjusted. 

Mr. Jay, in a letter dated August 5, 1794, 
had informed him confidentially, that the min- 
istry were prepared to settle the matters in 
dispute upon just and liberal terms; still, 
what those terms, which they conceived to be 
just and liberal, might prove when they came 
to be closely discussed, no one could prognos- 
ticate. 

Washington hardly permitted himself to 
hope for the complete success of the mission. 
To “‘ give and take,’’ he presumed would be 
the result. In the meantime there were so 
many hot heads and impetuous spirits at home 
to be managed and restrained, that he was 
anxious the negotiation might assume a deci- 
sive form and be brought to a speedy close. 
He was perplexed too, by what, under exist- 
ing circumstances, appeared piratical conduct, 
on the part of Bermudian privateers persisting 
in capturing American vessels. 

At length, on the 7th of March, 1795, four 
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days after the close of the session of Congress, 

a treaty arrived which had been negotiated by 

Mr. Jay, and signed by the ministers of the. 
two nations on the 19th of November, and was 

sent out for ratification. 

In a letter to Washington, which accom- 
panied the treaty, Mr. Jay wrote: ‘‘To do 
more was impossible. I ought not to conceal 
from you that the confidence reposed in your 
personal character was visible and useful 
throughout the negotiation.’’ 

Washington immediately made the treaty a 
close study ; some of the provisions were per- 
fectly satisfactory ; of others, he did not ap- 
prove; on the whole, he considered it, a 
matter, to use his own expression, of “‘ give 
and take,’’ and believing the advantages to 
outweigh the objections, and that, as Mr. Jay 
alleged, it was the best treaty attainable, he 
made up his mind to ratify it, should it be 
approved by the Senate. 

As a system of predetermined hostility to 
the treaty, however, was already manifested, 
and efforts were made to awaken popular jeal- 
ousy concerning it, Washington kept its pro- 
visions secret, that the public mind might not 
be preoccupied on the subject. In the course 
of a few days, however, enough leaked out to 
be seized upon by the opposition press to excite 
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public distrust, though not enough to convey 
a distinct idea of the merits of the instrument. 
In fact, the people were predisposed to con- 
demn, because vexed that any overtures had 
been made towards a negotiation, such overtures 
having been stigmatized as cowardly and de- 
grading. If it had been necessary to send a 
minister to England, said they, it should have 
been to make a downright demand of repara- 
tion for wrongs inflicted on our commerce, 
and the immediate surrender of the Western* 
posts. 

In the meantime Jay arrived on the 28th of 
May, and found that during his absence in 
Europe he had been elected governor of the 
State of New York ; an honorable election, the 
result of no effort nor intrigue, but of the 
public sense entertained by his native State of 
his pure and exalted merit. He, in conse- 
quence, resigned the office of Chief Justice of 
the United States. 

In the course of this month arrived Mr. 
Adet, who had been appointed by the French 
government to succeed Mr. Fauchet, as minis- 
ter to the United States. He brought with him 
the colors of France, which the convention 
had instructed him to present as a testimonial 
of friendship, in return for the American flag 
which had been presented by Mr. Monroe. 
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The presentation of the colors was postponed 
by him for the present. 

The Senate was convened by Washington 
on the 8th of June, and the treaty of Mr. Jay 
was laid before it, with its accompanying docu- 
ments. ‘The session was with closed doors, dis- 
cussions were long and arduous, and the treaty 
underwent a scrutinizing examination. The 
twelfth article met with especial objections. 

This article provided for a direct trade be- 
tween the United States and the British West 
India Islands, in American vessels not exceed- 
ing seventy tons burden, conveying the produce 
of the States or of the Islands: but it prohibited 
the exportation of molasses, sugar, coffee, 
cocoa, or cotton, in American vessels, either 
from the United States or the Islands, to any 
part of the world. Under this article it was a 
restricted intercourse, but Mr. Jay considered 
the admission even of smaller vessels, to the 
trade of these Islands, an important advantage 
to the commerce of the United States. He had 
not sufficiently adverted to the fact that, among 
the prohibited articles, cotton was also a prod- 
uct of the Southern States. Its cultivation 
had been recently introduced there; so that 
when he sailed for Europe hardly sufficient 
had been raised for domestic consumption, and 
at the time of signing the treaty, very little. if 
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any, had been exported. Still it was now be- 
coming an important staple of the South, and 
hence the objection of the Senate to this article 
of the treaty. On the 24th of June two thirds 
of the Senate, the constitutional majority, 
voted for the ratification of the treaty, stipu- 
lating, however, that an article be added sus- 
pending so much of the twelfth article as 
respected the West India trade, and that the 
President be requested to open, without delay, 
further negotiation on this head. 

Here was a novel case to be determined. 
Could the Senate be considered to have ratified 
the treaty before the insertion of this new arti- 
cle? Was the act complete and final, so as to 
render it unnecessary to refer it back to that 
body? Could the President put his final seal 
upon an act before it was complete? After 
much reflection, Washington was satisfied of 
the propriety of ratifying the treaty with the 
qualification imposed by the Senate. 

In the meantime the popular discontent 
which had been excited concerning the treaty 
was daily increasing. The secrecy which had 
been maintained with regard to its provisions 
was wrested into a cause of offense. Republics 
should have no secrets. ‘The Senate should 
not have deliberated on the treaty with closed 
doors. 
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Such was the irritable condition of the public 
mind, when on the 29th of June, a Senator of 
the United States (Mr. Mason of Virginia), 
sent an abstract of the treaty to be published 
in a leading opposition paper in Philadelphia. 

The whole country was immediately in a 
blaze. Beside the opposition party, a portion 
of the cabinet was against the ratification. Of 
course it received but a faltering support, while 
the attack upon it was vehement and sus- 
tained. ‘The assailants seemed determined to 
carry their point by storm. Meetings to op- 
pose the ratification were held in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Charleston. 
The smaller towns throughout the Union fol- 
lowed their example. In New York, a copy 
of the treaty was burnt before the governor’s 
house. In Philadelphia it was suspended on a 
pole, carried about the streets, and finally 
burnt in front of the British minister’s house, 
amid the shoutings of the populace. The 
whole country seemed determined, by prompt 
and clamorous manifestations of dissatisfaction, 
to make Washington give way. 

He saw their purpose; he was aware of the 
odious points of view on which the treaty 
might justly be placed; his own opinion was 
not particularly favorable to it; but he was 
convinced that it was better to ratify it, in the 
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manner the Senate had advised, and with the 
reservation already mentioned, than to suffer 
matters to remain in their present unsettled 
and precarious state. 

Before he could act upon this conviction a 
new difficulty arose to suspend his resolution. 
News came that the order of the British gov- 
ernment of the 8th of June, 1793, for the 
seizure of provisions in vessels going to French 
ports was renewed. Washington instantly di- 
rected that a strong memorial should be drawn 
up against this order ; as it seemed to favor a 
construction of the treaty which he was deter- 
mined to resist. While this memorial was in 
course of preparation, he was called off to 
Mount Vernon. On his way thither, though 
little was said to him on the subject of the 
treaty, he found, he says, from indirect dis- 
courses, that endeavors were making to place 
it in all the odious points of view of which it 
was susceptible, and in some which it would 
not admit. 

The proceedings and resolves of town meet- 
ings, also, savoring as he thought of party 
prejudice, were forwarded to him by express, 
and added to his disquiet. ‘‘ Party disputes 
are now carried to such a length,”’ writes he, 
‘‘and truth is so enveloped in mist and false 
representation, that it is extremely difficult to 
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know through what channel to seek it. This 
difficulty, to one who is of no party, and whose 
sole wish is to pursue with undeviating steps a 
path, which would lead this country to respec- 
tability, wealth, and happiness, is exceedingly 
_to be lamented. But such, for wise purposes 
it is presumed, is the turbulence of human 
passions in party disputes, when victory more 
than ¢vuth is the palm contended for, that ‘the 
post of honor is a private station.’’’ * 

The oposition made to the treaty from meet- 
ings in different parts of the Union, gave him 
the most serious uneasiness, from the effect it 
might have on the relations with France and 
England. His reply (July 28th) to an address 
from the selectmen of Boston, contains the 
spirit of his replies to other addresses of the 
kind, and shows the principles which influenced 
him in regard to the treaty : 

“In every act of my administration,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ I have sought the happiness of my fellow- 
citizens. My system for the attainment of this 
object has uniformly been to overlook all per- 
sonal, local, and partial considerations ; to con- 
template the United States as one great whole ; 
to confide that sudden impressions, when erro- 
neous, would yield to candid reflection ; and 


* Writings, xi., 40. 
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to consult only the substantial and permanent 
interests of our country. 

‘“Nor have I departed from this line of con- 
duct, on the occasion which has produced the 
resolutions contained in your letter. 

‘‘ Without a predilection for my own judg- 
ment, I have weighed with attention every 
argument which has at any time been brought 
into view. But the Constitution is the guide 
which I never can abandon. It has assigned 
to the President the power of making treaties 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. It 
was, doubtless, supposed that these two 
branches of government would combine, with- 
out passion, and with the best means of infor- 
mation, those facts and principles upon which 
the success of our foreign relations will always 
depend ; that they ought not to substitute, for 
their own conviction, the opinions of others, 
or to seek truth through any channel but that 
of a temperate and well-informed investigation. 

‘“Under this persuasion, I have resolved on 
the manner of executing the duty before me. 
To the high responsibility of it, I freely submit, 
and you, gentlemen, are at liberty to make 
these sentiments known as the grounds of my 
procedure. While I feel the most lively grati- 
tude for the many instances of approbation 
from my country, I can no otherwise deserve 
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it than by obeying the dictates of my con 
science.’’ * 

The violence of the opposition increased. 
Washington perceived that the prejudices 
against the treaty were more extensive than 
was generally imagined. ‘‘ How should it be 
otherwise,’’ said he, ‘‘ when no stone has been 
left unturned that could impress on the minds 
of the people the most arrant misrepresentation 
of facts; that their rights have not only been 
neglected, but absolutely sold, that there are no 
reciprocal advantages in the treaty ; that the 
benefits are all on the side of Great Britain ; 
and what seems to have had more weight with 
them than all the rest, and to have been most 
pressed, thas the treaty is made with the de- 
sign to oppress the French, in open violation 
of our treaty with that nation ; and contrary, 
too, to every principle of gratitude and sound 
policy.”’ 

Never, during his administration, had he 
seen a crisis, in his judgment, so pregnant with 
interesting events, nor one from which, whether 
viewed on one side or on the other, more was 
to be apprehended. 

If the treaty were ratified, the partisans of 
the French, ‘‘or rather,’’ said he, ‘‘of war 
and confusion ’’’ would excite them to hostility ; 

* Writings. Sparks, xi., 2. 
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if not ratified, there was no foreseeing the con- 
sequences as it respected Great Britain. It 
was a crisis, he said, that most eminently 
called upon the administration to be wise and 
temperate, as well as firm. The public clamor 
continued, and induced a reiterated examina- 
tion of the subject ; but did not shake his pur- 
pose. ‘* There zs but one straight course,”’ said 
he, ‘“‘and that ts to seek truth and pursue it 
steadily,’’ * 


* See Letters to Edmund Randolph. Writings, xi., 
PP. 45-SI. 


Chapter 11. 


Washington Recalled to the Seat of Government— 
Conduct of Randolph Brought into Question— 
Treaty Signed—Resignation of Randolph—His Cor- 
respondence with Washington—Unlimited Dis- 
closure Permitted—A ppearance of His Vindication— 
Pickering Transferred to the Department of State— 
M’Henry Appointed Secretary of War—Arrival of 
George Washington Lafayette. 


ing upon the attention of government 

left Washington little mood to enjoy 

the retirement of Mount Vernon, being 
constantly in doubt whether his presence in 
Philadelphia were not necessary. In his letters 
to Randolph, he requested to be kept contin- 
ually advised on this head. ‘‘ While Iam in 
office I shall never suffer private convenience 
to interfere with what I conceive to be my 
official duty.’’ ‘‘I do not require more than 
a day’s notice to repair to the seat of govern- 
ment.” 


4 Hae difficult and intricate questions press- 
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His promptness was soon put to the test. 
Early in August came a mysterious letter, 
dated July 31, from Mr. Pickering, the Secre- 
tary of War. 

‘“On the subject of the treaty,’’ writes Pick- 
ering, ‘‘ I confess I feel extreme solicitude, and 
for a special reason, which can be communi- 
cated to you only in person. I entreat, there- 
fore, that you will return with all convenient 
speed to the seat of government. In ‘the 
meanwhile, for the reason above referred to, 
I pray you to decide on no important political 
measure, in whatever form it may be presented 
toyou. Mr. Wolcott andI (Mr. Bradford con- 
curring) waited on Mr. Randolph, and urged 
his writing to request your return. He wrote 
in our presence, but we concluded a letter from 
one of us also expedient. With the utmost 
sincerity I subscribe myself yours and my 
country’s friend. This letter is for your own 
eye alone.” 

The receipt of this enigmatical letter induced 
Washington to cut short his sojourn at Mount 
Vernon, and hasten’ to Philadelphia. He 
arrived there on the 11th of August; and on 
the same day received a solution of the mystery. 
A despatch, written by Fauchet, the French 
minister, to his government in the preceding 
month of November, was placed in Wash- 
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ington’s hands with a translation of it made 
by Mr. Pickering. The despatch had been 
found on board of a French privateer, captured 
by a British frigate, and had been transmitted 
to the ministry. Lord Grenville, finding it 
contained passages relating to the intercourse 
of Mr. Randolph, the American Secretary of 
State, with Mr. Fauchet, had sent it to Mr. 
Hammond, the British minister in Philadel- 
phia. He had put it into the hands of Mr. 
Wolcott, the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
had shown it to the Secretary of War and the 
Attorney-General ; and the contents had been 
considered so extraordinary as to call forth 
the mysterious letter entreating the prompt 
return of Washington. 

The following passages in Fauchet’s inter- 
cepted despatch related to the Western insur- 
rection and the proclamation of Washington : 

‘““Two or three days before the proclamation 
was published, and of course before the cabinet 
had resolved on its measures, the Secretary of 
State came to my house. All his countenance 
was grief. He requested of me a private con- 
versation. It was all over, he said tome; a 
civil war is about to ravage our unhappy 
country. Four men, by their talents, their 
influence, and their energy, may save it. But, 
debtors of English merchants, they will be de- 
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prived of their liberty if they take the smallest 
step. Could you lend them instantaneously 
funds to shelter them from English prosecu- 
tion? ‘This inquiry astonished me much. It 
was impossible for me to make a satisfactory 
answer. You know my want of power and 
deficiency in pecuniary means.” . . . ‘‘ Thus, 
with some thousands of dollars, the Republic 
could have decided on civil war or peace. 
Thus ¢he consciences of the pretended patriots of 
America have already their price.’’—‘* What 
will be the old age of this government, if it is 
thus already decrepit? ’’ 

The perusal of the letter gave Washington 
deep perplexity and concern. He revolved 
the matter in his mind in silence. The pre- 
dominant object of his thoughts recently had 
been to put a stop to the public agitation on 
the subject of the treaty; and he postponed 
any new question of difficulty until decided 
measures had laid the other at rest. On the 
next day, therefore (12th,) he brought before 
the cabinet the question of immediate ratifica- 
tion. All the members were in favor of it 
excepting Mr. Randolph; he had favored it 
before the news of the British provision order, 
but now pronounced it unadvisable, until that 
order were revoked, and there should be an 
end of the war between France and England. 
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This led to further discussion, and it was 
finally agreed to ratify the treaty immediately ; 
but to accompany the ratification with a strong 
memorial against the provision order. The 
ratification was signed by Washington on the 
18th of August. : 

His conduct towards Randolph, in the 
interim, had been as usual, but now that the 
despatch of public business no longer demanded 
the entire attention of the cabinet, he pro- 
ceeded to clear up the doubts occasioned by 
the intercepted despatch. Accordingly, on the 
following day, as Randolph entered the cabi- 
net, Washington, who was conversing with 
Pickering and Wolcott, rose and handed to 
him the letter of Fauchet, asking an explana- , 
tion of the questionable parts. 

Randolph appears to have been less agitated 
by the production of the letter, than hurt that 
the inquiry concerning it had not first been 
made of him in private. He postponed mak- 
ing any specific reply, until he should have 
time to examine the letter at his leisure; and 
observed on retiring, that, after the treatment 
he had experienced, he could not think of 
- remaining in office a moment longer. 

In a letter to the President the same day he 
writes : ‘‘ Your confidence in me, sir, has been 
unlimited, and I can truly affirm unabused. 
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My sensations, then, cannot be concealed, 
when I find that confidence so suddenly with- 
drawn, without a word or distant hint being 
previously dropped to me. This, sir, as I 
mentioned in your room, is a situation in which 
I cannot hold my present office, and therefore 
I hereby resign it. 

“Tt will not, however, be concluded from 
hence that I mean to relinquish the inquiry. 
No, sir; very far from it. I will alsomeet any 
inquiry ; and to prepare for it, if I learn there 
is a chance of overtaking Mr. Fauchet before 
he sails, I will go to him immediately. 

‘“T have to beg the favor of you to permit 
me to be furnished with a copy of the letter, 
and I will prepare an answer to it; which I 
perceive that I cannot do as I wish, merely 
upon the few hasty memoranda which I took 
with my pencil. 

‘“T am satisfied, sir, that you will acknowl- 
edge one piece of justice to be due on the 
occasion : which is, that, until an inquiry can 
be made, the affair shall continue in secrecy 
under your injunction. For, after pledging 
myself for a more specific investigation of all 
the suggestions, I here most solemnly deny 
that any overture came from me, which was 
to produce money to me or any others for me; 
and that in any manner, directly or indirectly, 
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was a shilling ever received by me; nor was it 
ever contemplated by me, that one shilling 
should be applied by Mr. Fauchet to any pur- 
pose relative to the insurrection.’’ 

Washington, ina reply on the following day, 
in which he accepted his resignation, observes : 
“ Whilst you are in pursuit of means to remove 
the strong suspicions arising from this letter, 
no disclosure of its contents will be made by 
me; and I will enjoin the same on the public 
officers who are acquainted with the purport of 
it, unless something will appear to render an 
explanation necessary on the part of the gov- 
ernment, and of which I will be the judge.”’ 

And on a subsequent occasion he writes: 
““No man would rejoice more than I to find 
that the suspicions which have resulted from 
the intercepted letter were unequivocally and 
honorably removed.”’ 

Mr. Fauchet, in the meantime, having learnt 
previous to embarkation, that his despatch had 
been intercepted, wrote a declaration, denying 
that Mr. Randolph had ever indicated a will- 
ingness to receive money for personal objects, 
and affirming that he had had no intention to say 
anything in his letter to his government, to the 
disadvantage of Mr. Randolph’s character.* 

Mr. Randolph now set to work to prepare a 

* Sparks’s Writings of Washington, x1., 90. 
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pamphlet in explanation of his conduct, inti- 
mating to his friends, that in the course of his 
vindication, he would bring things to view 
which would affect Washington more than any- 
thing which had yet appeared.* 

While thus occupied he addressed several 
notes to Washington, requiring information on 
various points, and received concise answers to 
all his queries. 

On one occasion, where he had required a 
particular paper, he published in the ‘‘ Ga- 
zette’’ an extract from his note to Washington ; 
as if fearing the request might be denied, lest . 
the paper in question should lay open many 
confidential and delicate matters. 

In reply, Washington writes: ‘‘ That you 
may have no cause to complain of the with- 
holding of any paper, however private and 
confidential, which you shall think necessary 
in acase of soserious a nature, I have directed 
that you should have the inspection of my let- 
ter of the 22d of July, agreeably to your re- 
quest, and you are at full liberty to publish, 
without reserve, azy and every private and 
confidential letter I ever wrote to you; nay, 
more, every word I ever uttered to you or in 
your hearing, from whence you can derive any 
advantage in your vindication. I grant this 

* Writings, xi., 89. 
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permission, inasmuch as the extract alluded 
to manifestly tends to impress on the public 
an opinion, that something was passed between 
us, which you should disclose with reluctance, 
from motives of delicacy with respect to me.. 

That public will judge, when it comes 
to see your vindication, how far and how proper 
it has been for you to publish private and con- 
fidential communications which oftentimes have 
been written in a hurry, and sometimes with- 
out even copies being taken; and it will, I 
hope, appreciate my motives, even if it should 
condemn my prudence, in allowing you the un- — 
limited allowance herein contained.”’ 

The merit of this unlimited license will be 
properly understood when it is known that at 
this time, Washington was becoming more and 
more the object of the malignant attacks of 
the press. ‘The ratification of the treaty had 
opened the vials of party wrath against him. 
“‘His military and political character,’’ we are 
told, ‘‘was attacked with equal vlolence, and 
it was averred that he was totally destitute of 
merit, either as a soldier or a statesman. He 
was charged with having violated the Consti- 
tution, in negotiating a treaty without the 
previous advice of the Senate, and that he had 
embraced within that treaty subjects belonging 
exclusively to the legislature, for which an 
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impeachment was publicly suggested. Nay 
more, it was asserted that he had drawn from 
the treasury, for his private use, more ‘than 
the salary annexed to his office.’’ * 

This last charge, so incompatible with the 
whole character and conduct of Washington, 
was fully refuted by the late Secretary of the 
Treasury, who explained that the President 
never himself touched any part of the com- 
pensation attached to his office, but that the 
whole was received and disbursed by the gen- 
tleman who superintended the expenses of his 
household. ‘That the expenses at some times 
exceeded, and at other times fell short of the 
quarter’s allowance; but that the aggregate fell 
within the allowance for the year. 

At this time the General Assembly of Mary- 
land made a unanimous resolution to the 
following effect: that ‘‘ observing with deep 
concern, a series of efforts, by indirect insinua- 
tion or open invective, to detach from the first 
magistrate of the Union, the well-earned con- 
fidence of his fellow-citizens; they think it 
their duty to declare, and they do hereby de- 
clare, their unabated reliance on the zztegrity, 
judgment, and patriotism of the President of 
the United States.’’ 

In reply to the Governor of Maryland, 

* See Marshall’s Washington, vol. ii., p. 370. 
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Washington observed: ‘‘ At any time the ex- 
pression of such a sentiment would have been 
considered as highly honorable and flattering. 
At the present, when the voice of malignancy 
is so high-toned, and no attempts are left unes- 
sayed to destroy all confidence in the consti- 
tuted authorities of this country, it is peculiarly 
grateful to my sensibility. 

‘“T have long since resolved, for the present 
time at least, to let my calumniators proceed 
without any notice being taken of their invec- 
tives by myself, or by any others, with my 
participation or knowledge. Their views, I 
dare say, are readily perceived by all the 
enlightened and well-disposed part of the 
community ; and by the records of my admin- 
istration, and not by the voice of faction, I 
expect to be acquitted or condemned here- 
aitet:’’ 

The vindication which Mr. Randolph had 
been preparing, appeared in December. In 
this, he gave a narrative of the principal events 
relating to the case, his correspondence with 
the President, and the whole of the French 
minister’s letter. He endeavored to explain 
those parts of the letter which had brought the 
purity of his conduct in question ; but, as has 
been observed, ‘“‘ he had a difficult task to per- 
form, as he was obliged to prove a negative, 
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and to explain vague expressions and insinua- 
tions connected with his name in Fauchet’s 
letter.’’ * 

Fauchet himself furnished the best vindica- 
tion in his certificate above mentioned ; but it 
is dificult to reconcile his certificate with the 
language of his official letter to his government. 
We are rather inclined to attribute to miscon- 
ceptions and hasty inferences of the French 
minister, the construction put by him in his 
letter, on the conversation he had held with 
Mr. Randolph. 

The latter injured his cause by the embittered 
feelings manifested in his vindication, and the 
asperity with which he spoke of Washington 
there and elsewhere. -He deeply regretted it 
in after life, and ina letter tothe Hon. Bushrod 
Washington, written in 1810, he says: ‘“‘I do 
not retain the smallest degree of that feeling 
which roused me fifteen years ago, against 
some individuals. . . . If I could now pre- 
sent myself before your venerated uncle, it 
would be my pride to confess my contrition, 
that I suffered my irritation, let the cause be 
what it might, to use some of those expressions 
respecting him, which, at this moment of in- 
difference to the ideas of the world, I wish to 


*Note of Mr. Sparks. Washington's Writings, 
xi., go. 
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recall, as being inconsistent with my subse- 
quent conviction. My life will, I hope, be 
sufficiently extended for the recording of my 
sincere opinion of his virtues and merit, in a . 
style which is not the result of a mind merely 
debilitated by misfortune, but that of Christian 
philosophy on which alone I depend for inward 
tranquillity.’’ * 

After a considerable interval from the resig- 
nation of Randolph, Colonel Pickering was 
transferred to the Department of State, and 
Mr. James McHenry was appointed Secretary 
of War. ‘The office of Attorney-General be- 
coming vacant by the death of Mr. Bradford, 
was offered to Mr. Charles Lee of Virginia, and 
accepted by him on the last day of November. 

During the late agitations, George Wash- 
ington Lafayette, the son of the general, had 
arrived at Boston under the name of Motier, 
accompanied by his tutor, M. Frestel, and had 
written to Washington apprising him of his 
arrival. It was an embarrassing moment to 
Washington. ‘The letter excited his deepest 
sensibility, bringing with it recollections of 
Lafayette’s merits, services, and sufferings, 
and of their past friendship, and he resolved to 
become ‘‘father, friend, protector, and sup- 

*Marshall’s Life of Washington, 2d edition, vol. 
ji., note xx. 
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porter’’ to hisson. But he must proceed with 
caution, on account of his own official charac- 
ter as Executive of the United States, and of 
the position of Lafayette in regard to the 
French government. Caution, also, was neces- 
sary, not to endanger the situation of the young 
man himself, and of his mother and friends 
whom he had left behind. Philadelphia would 
not be an advisable residence for him at pres- 
sent, until it was seen what opinions would be 
excited by his arrival; as Washington would 
for some time be absent from the seat of gov- 
ernment, while all the foreign functionaries 
were residing there, particularly those of his 
own nation. Washington suggested, there- 
fore, that he should enter for the present as a 
student at the University in Cambridge, Mass- 
achusetts, and engaged to pay all the expenses 
for the residence there of himself and his tutor. 
These and other suggestions were made ina 
private and confidential letter to Mr. George 
Cabot of Boston, Senator of the United States, 
whose kind services he enlisted in the matter. 

It was subsequently thought best that young 
Lafayette should proceed to New York, and 
remain in retirement, at the country house of 
a friend in its vicinity, pursuing his studies 
with his tutor, until Washington should direct 
otherwise. 


Chapter 111. 


Meeting of Congress—Washington’s Official Summary 
of the Events of the Year—Cordial Response of the 
Senate—Partial Demur of the House—Washington’s 
Position and Feelings with Regard to England, as 
Shown by Himself—Mr. Adet Presents the Colors of 
France—The Treaty Returned—Proceedings There- 
upon—Thomas Pinckney Resigns as Minister at 
London—Rufus King Appointed in his Place— 
Washington’s View of the Political Campaign— 
Jefferson’s Fears of an Attempt to Sow Dissension 
Between Him and Washington—Mr. Monroe Re- 
called and C. C. Pinckney Appointed in his Stead— 
Resentful Policy of France. 


N his speech at the opening of the session 
of Congress in December, Washington 
presented a cheerful summary of the 
events of the year. ‘“‘I trust I do not 

deceive myself,’ said he, ‘‘ while I indulge 
the persuasion, that I have never met you at 
any period when, more than at present, the 
situation of our public affairs has afforded just 
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cause for mutual congratulation, and for invit- 
ing you to join with me in profound gratitude 
to the Author of all good, for the numerous 
and extraordinary blessings we enjoy.”’ 

And first he announced that a treaty had been 
concluded provisionally, by General Wayne, 
with the Indians northwest of the Ohio, by 
which the termination of the long, expensive, 
and distressing war with those tribes was placed 
at the option of the United States. ‘“‘In the 
adjustment of the terms,’’ said he, ‘“‘the sat- 
isfaction of the Indians was deemed an object 
worthy no less of the policy than of the liber- 
ality of the United States, as the necessary 
basis of durable tranquillity. This object, it 
is believed, has been fully attained. The arti- 
cles agreed upon will immediately be laid before 
the Senate, for their consideration.’’ * 

A letter from the Emperor of Morocco, re- 
cognizing a treaty which had been made with 
his deceased father, insured the continuance 
of peace with that power. 

The terms of a treaty with the Dey and 


* These preliminary articles were confirmed by 
a definitive treaty concluded on the 7th of August. 
Wayne received high testimonials of approbation 
both from Congress and the President, and made a 
kind of triumphal entry into Philadelphia amid the 
enthusiastic acciamations of the people. 
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Regency of Algiers had been adjusted in a 
manner to authorize the expectation of a speedy 
peace in that quarter, and the liberation of a 
number of American citizens from a long and 
grievous captivity. 

A speedy and satisfactory conclusion was 
anticipated of a negotiation with the court of 
Madrid, “‘ which would lay the foundation of 
lasting harmony with a power whose friend- 
ship,’’ said Washington, ‘‘ we have uniformly 
and sincerely desired to cherish.”’ 

Adverting to the treaty with Great Britain 
and its conditional ratification, the result on 
the part of his Britannic Majesty was yet un- 
known, but when ascertained, would immedi- 
ately be placed before Congress. 

In regard to internal affairs, every part of 
the Union gave indications of rapid and vari- 
ous improvement. With burthens so light as 
scarcely to be perceived ; with resources fully 
adequate to present exigencies ; with govern- 
ments founded on the genuine principles of 
rational liberty; and with mild and whole- 
some laws, was it too much to say that our 
country exhibited a spectacle of national hap- 
piness never surpassed, if ever before equaled? 

In regard to the late insurrection ; ‘‘ The 
misled,’’ observes he, ‘‘ have abandoned their 
errors, and pay the respect to our Constitution 
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and laws which is due from good citizens to 
the public authorities. These circumstances 
have induced me to pardon generally the of- 
fenders here referred to, and to extend forgive- 
ness to those who had been adjudged to capital 
punishment.” 

After recommending several objects to the 
attention of both Houses, he concludes by ad- 
vising temperate discussion and mutual for- 
bearance wherever there was a difference of 
opinion ; advice sage and salutary on all occa- 
sions, but particularly called for by the excited 
temper of the times. 

There was, as usual, a cordial answer from 
the Senate; but, in the present House of Re- 
presentatives, as in the last one, the opposition 
were inthe majority. In the response reported 
by a committee, one clause expressing undi- 
minished confidence in the chief magistrate 
was demurred to ; some members affirmed that, 
with them, it had been considerably diminished 
by a late transaction. After a warm alterca- 
tion, to avoid a direct vote, the response was 
recommitted, and the clause objected to modi- 
fied. The following is the form adopted : 
“In contemplating that spectacle of national 
happiness which our country exhibits, and of 
which you, sir, have been pleased to make an 
interesting summary, permit us to acknowledge 
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and declare the very great share which your 
zealous and faithful services have contributed 
to it, and to express the affectionate attachment 
which we feel for your character.’’ 

The feelings and position of Washington 
with regard to England at this juncture, may 
be judged from a letter dated December 22d, 
to Gouverneur Morris, then in London, and 
who was in occasional communication with 
Lord Grenville. Washington gives a detail of 
the various causes of complaint against the 
British government which were rankling in 
the minds of the American people, and which 
Morris was to mention, unofficially, should he 
converse with Lord Grenville on the subject. 
““I give you these details,’’ writes he, ‘“‘as 
evidences of the impolitic conduct of the British 
government towards these United States ; that 
it may be seen how difficult it has been for the 
Executive, under such an accumulation of 
irritating circumstances, to maintain the ground 
of neutrality which had been taken; and at 
a time when the remembrance of the aid we 
had received from France in the Revolution 
was fresh in every mind, and while the par- 
tisans of that country were continually con- 
trasting the affections of ‘rat people with the 
unfriendly disposition of the British govern- 
ment. And that, too, while ¢hezry own suffer- 
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ings, during the war with the latter, had not 
been forgotten. 

“Tt is well known that peace has been (to 
borrow a modern phrase) the order of the day 
with me, since the disturbances in Europe first 
commenced. My policy has been, and will con- 
tinue to be, while I have the honor to remain 
in the administration, to maintain friendly 
terms with, but be independent of, all the 
nations of the earth; to share in the broils of 
none ; to fulfil our own engagements ; to sup- 
ply the wants and be carriers for them all. 

Nothing short of self-respect, and that 
justice which is essential to a national charac- 
ter, ought to irvolve us in war. 

“By a firm adherence to these principles 
and to the neutral policy which has been 
adopted, I have brought on myself a torrent 
of abuse in the factious papers of this country, 
and from the enmity of the discontented of all 
descriptions. But having no sinister objects in 
view, I shall not be diverted from my course by 
these, nor any attempts which are, or shall be, 
made to withdraw the confidence of my constit- 
uents from me. I have nothing to ask; and, 
discharging my duty, I have nothing to fear 
from invective. ‘The acts of my administration 
will appear when I am no more, and the intel- 
ligent and candid part of mankind will not 
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condemn my conduct without recurring to 
tpem.”” 

The first day of January, being ‘‘a day of 
general joy and congratulation,’’ had been- 
appointed by Washington to receive the colors 
of France, sent out by the Committee of Safety. 
On that day they were presented by Mr. Adet 
with an address, representing, in glowing lan- 
guage, the position of France, ‘‘ struggling not 
for her own liberty, but for that of the human 
race. Assimilated to or rather identified with 
free people by the form of her government, she 
saw in them only friends and brothers. Long 
accustomed to regard the American people as 
her most faithful allies, she sought to draw 
closer the ties already formed in the fields of 
America, under the auspices of victory, over 
the ruins of tyranny.’’ 

Washington received the colors with lively 
sensibility and a brief reply, expressive of the 
deep solicitude and high admiration produced 
by the events of the French struggle, and his 
joy that the interesting revolutionary move- 
ments of so many years had issued in the for- 
mation of a Constitution designed to give 
permanency to the great object contended for. 

In February the treaty with Great Britain, 
as modified by the advice of the Senate, came 
back ratified by the King of Great Britain, 
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and on the last of the month a proclamation 
was issued by the President, declaring it to be 
the supreme law of the land. 

The opposition in the House of Representa: 
tives were offended that Washington should 
’ issue this proclamation before the sense of that 
body had been taken on the subject, and denied 
the power of the President and Senate to com- 
plete a treaty without its sanction. ‘They were 
bent on defeating it by refusing to pass the 
laws necessary to carry it into effect; and, asa 
preliminary, passed a resolution requesting the 
President to lay before the House the instruc- 
tion to Mr. Jay, and the correspondence and 
other documents relative to the treaty. 

Washington, believing that these papers 
could not be constitutionally demanded, re- 
solved, he said, from the first moment, and 
from the fullest conviction of his mind, to 
vesist the principle, which was evidently in- 
tended to be established by the House; he 
only deliberated on the manner in which this 
could be done with the least bad consequences. 

After mature deliberation and with the as- 
sistance of the heads of departments and the 
Attorney-General, he prepared and sent in to 
the House an answer to their request. In this 
he dwelt upon the necessity of caution and 
secrecy in foreign negotiations, as one cogent 
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reason for vesting the power of making treaties 
in the President, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, the principle on which that body 
was formed, confining it to a small number of 
members. 

To admit a right in the House of Representa- 
tives to demand and have all papers respecting 
a foreign negotiation would, he observed, be 
to establish a dangerous precedent. 

**Tt did not occur to him,’’ he added, ‘‘ that 
the inspection of the papers called for, could 
be relative to any purpose under the cognizance 
of the House of Representatives, except that 
of an impeachment, which the resolution had 
not expressed. He had no disposition to with- 
hold any information which the duty of his 
station would permit, or the public good should 
require to be disclosed; and, in fact, all the 
papers affecting the negotiation with Great , 
Britain had been laid before the Senate, when 
the treaty itself had been communicated for 
their consideration and advice.”’ : 

After various further remarks, he concludes : 7 
“As, therefore, it is perfectly clear to my 
understanding that the assent of the House of 
Representatives is not necessary to the validity 
of atreaty; as the treaty with Great Britain 
exhibits itself in all the objects requiring legis- 
lative provision; and on these, the papers 
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called for can throw no light; and as it is 
essential to the due administration of the gov- 
ernment, that the boundaries fixed by the Con- 
stitution between the different departments, 
should be observed, a just regard to the Consti- 
tution and to the duty of my office, under all 
the circumstances of this case forbid a compli- 
“ ance with your request.’’ 

A resolution to make provision for carrying 
the treaty into effect, gave rise to an animated 
and protracted debate. Meanwhile, the whole 
country became agitated on the subject ; meet- 
ings were held throughout the United States, 
and it soon became apparent that the popular 
feeling was with the minority in the House of 
Representatives, who favored the making of 
the necessary appropriations. The public will 
prevailed, and, on the last day of April, the 
resolution was passed, though by a close vote 
of fifty-one to forty-eight. 

For some months past, Mr. Thomas Pinck- 
ney had been solicitous to be relieved from his 
post of Minister Plenipotentiary at London, 
but the doubtful issue of the above dispute, 
and the difficulty of finding a fit substitute for 
him, had caused delay in the matter; for, as 
Mr. Hamilton observed, ‘‘ The importance to 
our security and commerce, of a good under- 
standing with Great Britain, rendered it very 
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important that a man able, and not disagree- 
able to that government, should be there.’’ 
Such a man at length presented in Mr. Rufus 
King, of New York. He had vindicated the 
treaty with his pen in part of a series of papers 
signed Camillus; he had defended it by his 
manly and brilliant eloquence in the Senate ; 
he was now about to quit his seat in that body. 
Hamilton, who knew him well, struck off his 
character admirably in a letter to the President. 
““Mr. King,’’ writes he, ‘‘is a remarkably well- 
informed man, a very judicious one, a man of 
address, a man of fortune and economy, whose 
situation affords just ground of confidence; a 
man of unimpeachable probity where he is 
known, a firm friend of the government, a 
supporter of the measures of the President ; a 
man who cannot but feel that he has strong 
pretensions to confidence and trust.”’ 

' Mr. King was nominated to the Senate on 
the 19th of May, and his nomination was 
confirmed. On the 1st of June this session 
of Congress terminated. 

‘On the 12th of that month Washington, ina 
letter to Colonel Humphrey, then in Portugal, 
speaks of the recent political campaign : ‘‘ The 
gazettes will give you a pretty good idea of 
the state of politics and parties in this country, 
and will show you, at the same time, if Bache’s 
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Aurora is among them, in what manner I 
am attacked for persevering steadily in meas- 
ures which, to me, appear necessary to preserve 
us, during the conflicts of belligerent powers, 
in a state of tranquillity. But these attacks, 
unjust and unpleasant as they are, will occasion 
no change in my conduct, nor will they pro- 
duce any other effect in my mind than to in- 
crease the solicitude which long since has taken 
fast hold of my heart, to enjoy, in the shades 
of retirement, the consolation of believing that 
I have rendered to my country every service 
to which my abilities were competent—not 
from pecuniary or ambitious motives, nor from 
a desire to provide for any men, further than 
their intrinsic merit entitled them, and surely 
not with a view of bringing my own relations 
into office. Malignity, therefore, may dart its 
shafts, but no earthly power can deprive me 
of the satisfaction of knowing that I have not, 
in the whole course of my administration, com- 
mitted an intentional error.’’ 

On the same day (June 12th), Jefferson, 
writing from his retirement at Monticello, to 
Mr. Monroe in Paris, showed himself sensitive 
to the influence of Washington’s great popu- 
larity in countervailing party schemes. ‘‘ Con- 
gress have risen,’’ writeshe. ‘‘ You will have 
seen by their proceedings the truth of what I 
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always observed to you, that one man out- 
weighs them all in the influence over the 
people, who have supported his judgment 
against their own and that of their representa- 
tives. Republicanism must lie on its oars, 
resign the vessel to its pilot, and themselves to 
what course he thinks best for them.” 

In Bache’s Auvora of June goth, an anony- 
mous article had appeared, disclosing queries 
propounded by Washington, in strict confi- 
dence, to the members of the cabinet in 1793, 
as to the conduct to be observed in reference 
to England and France. As soon as Jefferson 
saw this article he wrote to Washington (June 
tgth), disclaiming his having had any concern 
in that breach of official trust. ‘‘I have for- 
merly mentioned to you,’’ observes he, “‘ that 
from a very early period of my life, I had laid 
it down as a rule of conduct never to write a 
word for the public papers. From this I have 
never departed in a single instance.”’ 

Jefferson further intimates a suspicion that 
a third party had been endeavoring to sow 
tares between him and Washington, by repre- 
senting him (Jefferson) as still engaged in the 
bustle of politics, and in turbulence and in- 
trigue against the government. 

This drew forth a noble reply from Wash- 
ington. ‘‘If I had entertained any suspicions 
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before,’’ writes he, ‘‘ that the queries, which 
have been published in Bache’s paper, pro- 
ceeded from you, the assurances you have 
given me of the contrary would have re- 
moved them; but the truth is I harbored 
none. ‘ 

‘“As you have mentioned the subject your- 
self, it would not be frank, candid, or friendly 
to conceal, that your conduct has been repre- 
sented as derogating from that opinion I had 
conceived you entertained of me; that to your 
particular friends and connections you have 
described, and they have denounced me as a 
person under a dangerous influence ; and that, 
if I would listen more to some other opinions, 
all would be well. My answer invariably has 
been, that I had never discovered anything in 
the conduct of Mr. Jefferson to raise suspi- 
cions in my mind of his insincerity ; that, if 
he would retrace my public conduct while he 
was in the administration, abundant proofs 
would occur to him, that truth and right de- 
cisions were the sole object of my pursuit; 
that there were as many instances within his 
own knowledge of my having decided agaznst 
as in favor of the opinions of the person evi- 
dently alluded to; and, moreover, that I was 
no believer in the infallibility of the politics or 
measures of any man living. In short, that I 
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was no party man myself, and the first wish 
of my heart was, if parties did exist, to recon- 
cile them. 

‘“To this I may add, and very truly, that, 
until within the last year or two, I had no 
conception that parties would, or even could, 
go the length I have been witness to; nor did 
I believe until lately, that it was within the 
bounds of probability, hardly within those of 
possibility, that, while I was using my utmost 
exertions to establish a national character of 
our own, independent, as far as our obliga- 
tions and justice would permit, of every na- 
tion of the earth, and wished, by steering a 
steady course, to preserve this country from 
the horrors of a desolating war, I should be 
accused of being the enemy of one nation, and 
subject to the influence of another; and, to 
prove it, that every act of my administration 
would be tortured, and the grossest and most 
insidious misrepresentations of them be made, 
by giving one side only of a subject, and that, 
too, in such exaggerated and indecent terms 
as could scarcely be applied to a Nero, a noto- 
rious defaulter, or even to a common pick- 
pocket. But enough of this; I have already 
gone further in the expression of my feelings 
than I intended.’’ 

Shortly after the recess of Congress another 
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change was made in the foreign diplomacy. 
Mr. Monroe, when sent envoy to France, had 
been especially instructed to explain the views 
and conduct of the United States in forming 
the treaty with England ; and had been amply 
furnished with documents for the purpose. 
From his own letters, however, it appeared 
that he had' omitted to use them. Whether 
this rose from undue attachment to France, 
from mistaken notions of American interests, 
or from real dislike to the treaty, the result 
was the very evil he had been instructed to 
prevent. The French government miscon- 
ceived the views and conduct of the United 
States, suspected their policy in regard to 
Great Britain, and when aware that the House 
of Representatives would execute the treaty 
made by Jay, became bitter in their resent- 
ment. Symptoms of this appeared in the cap- , 
ture of an American merchantman by a French 
privateer. Under these circumstances it was 
deemed expedient by Washington and his 
cabinet, to recall Mr. Monroe and appoint 
another American citizen in his stead. 

The person chosen was Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney of South Carolina, elder brother of 
the late minister to London. Immediately 
after this appointment, whick took place in 
July, despatches were received from Mr. Mon- 
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roe, communicating complaints which had 
been addressed to him, against the American 
government, by M. De La Croix, French 
minister of exterior relations, and his reply 
to the same. His reply, though it failed to 
change the policy of the French Directory, 
was deemed able and satisfactory by the Ex- 
ecutive. Somewhat later came a letter from 
Mr. Monroe, written on the 24th, by which it 
appeared that the long and confidential letter 
written by Washington on December 22d, and 
cited on a previous page of this chapter, 
had, by some chance, got into the hands of 
the French Directory, and ‘‘ produced an ill 
effect.’ 

In a reply to Monroe, dated August 25th, 
Washington acknowledged the authenticity 
of the letter, ‘‘ but I deny,’’ added he, “‘ that 
there is anything contained in it that the 
French government could take exception to, 
unless the expression of an ardent wish, that 
the United States might remain at peace with 
all the world, taking no part in the disputes 
of any part of it, should have produced this 
effect. I also gave it as my opinion, that the 
sentiments of the mass of the citizens of this 
country were in unison with mine.”’ 

And in conclusion he observes: ‘‘ My con- 
duct in public and private life, as it relates to 
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the important struggle in which the latter na- 
tion [France] is engaged, has been uniform 
from the commencement of it, and may be 
summed up ina few words. I have always 
wished well to the French Revolution ; that I 
have always given it as my decided opinion, 
that no nation had a right to intermeddle in 
the internal concerns of another; that every 
one had a right to form and adopt whatever 
government they liked best to live under them- 
selves ; and that, if this country could, consis- 
tently with its engagements, maintain a strict 
neutrality, and thereby preserve peace, it was 
bound to do so by motives of policy, interest, 
and every other consideration, that ought to 
actuate a people situated as we are, already 
deeply in debt, and in a convalescent state 
from the struggle we have been engaged in 
ourselves. 

“On these principles I have steadily and 
uniformly proceeded, bidding defiance to cal- 
umnies calculated to sow seeds of distrust in 
the French nation, and to excite their belief 
of an influence possessed by Great Britain in 
the councils of this country, than which noth- 
_ ing is more unfounded and injurious.’’* 

Still the resentful policy of the French con- 


* For the entire letter see Washington’s Writings, 
xi., 164. 
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tinued, and, in October, they issued an arret 
ordering the seizure of British property found 
on board of American vessels, and of provi- 
sions bound for England—a direct violation of 
their treaty with the United States. 
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—Replies of the Senate and House—Mr. Giles— 
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—Washington’s Letter to Knox on the Eve of his 
Retirement—The Spurious Letters—His Farewell 
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Greetings of Washington at the Close of the 
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was drawing near, and great anxiety 

began to be felt that Washington 

would consent to stand for a third 
term. No one, it was agreed, had greater 
claim to the enjoyment of retirement, in con- 
sideration of public services rendered ; but it 
was thought the affairs of the country would 
be in a very precarious condition should he 
retire before the wars of Europe were brought 
to a close. 


TT period for the presidential election 
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Washington, however, had made up his mind 
irrevocably on the subject, and resolved to an- 
nounce, in a farewell address, his intention of 
retiring. Such an instrument, it will be re- 
collected, had been prepared for him, from his 
own notes, by Mr. Madison, when he had 
thought of retiring at the end of his first term. 
As he was no longer in confidential intimacy 
with Mr. Madison, he turned to Mr. Hamilton 
as his adviser and coadjutor, and appears to 
have consulted him on the subject early in the 
present year ; for, in a letter dated New York, 
May toth, Hamilton writes: ‘‘ When last in 
Philadelphia, you mentioned to me your wish 
that I should redress a certain paper which you 
had prepared. As it is important that a thing 
of this kind should be done with great care 
and much at leisure, touched and retouched, 
I submit a wish that, as soon as you have 
given it the body you mean it to have, it may 
be sent to me.”’ 

The paper was accordingly sent on the 15th 
of May, in its rough state, altered in one part 
since Hamilton had seen it. ‘‘If you should 
think it best to throw the whole into a different 
form,’’ writes Washington, “‘let me request, 
notwithstanding, that my draft may be re- 
turned to me (along with yours) with such 
amendments and corrections as to render it as | 
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perfect as the formation is susceptible of ; cur- 
tailed if too verbose, and relieved of all tau- 
tology not necessary to enforce the ideas in the 
original or quoted part. My wish is that the 
whole may appear in a plain style; and be 
handed to the public in an honest, unaffected, 
simple garb.”’ 
We forbear to go into the vexed question 
_concerning this address; how much of it is 
founded on Washington’s original ‘“‘ notes and 
heads of topics’’ ; how much was elaborated 
by Madison, and how much is due to Hamil- 
ton’s recasting and revision. ‘The whole came 
under the supervision of Washington ; and the 
instrument, as submitted to the press, was in 
his handwriting, with many ultimate correc- 
tions and alterations. Washington had no pride 
of authorship; his object always was to effect 
the purpose in hand, and for that he occasion- 
ally invoked assistance, to insure a plain and 
clear exposition of his thoughts and intentions. 
The address certainly breathes his spirit 
throughout, is in perfect accordance with his 
words and actions, and, ‘‘in an honest, unaf- 
fected, simple garb,’’ embodies the system of 
policy on which he had acted throughout his 
administration.* It was published in Septem- 


* The reader will find the entire Address in the Ap- 
pendix to this volume. —~ 
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ber, in a Philadelphia paper called the Daily 
Advertiser. 

The publication of the address produced a 
great sensation. Several of the State legisla- 
tures ordered it to be put on their journals. 
“The President’s declining to be again 
elected,’’ writes the elder Wolcott, ‘‘ constitutes 
a most important epoch in our national affairs. 
The country meet the event with reluctance, 
but they do not feel that they can make any 
claim for the further services of a man who has 
conducted their armies through a successful 
war, has so largely contributed to establish a 
national government, has so long presided 
over our councils and directed the public ad- 
ministration, and in the most advantageous 
manner settled all national differences, and who 
can leave the administration where nothing but 
our folly and internal discord can render the 
country otherwise than happy.”’ 

The address acted as a notice, to hush the 
acrimonious abuse of him which the opposi- 
tion was pouring forth under the idea that he 
would be a candidate for a renomination. ‘“‘It 
will serve as a signal, like the dropping of a 
hat, for the party racers to start,’’ writes Fisher 
Ames, ‘‘and I expect a great deal of noise 
whipping, and spurring.”’ 

Congress formed a quorum on the fifth day 
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of December, the first day of the session which 
succeeded the publication of the Farewell Ad- 
dress. On the 7th, Washington met the two 
Houses of Congress for the last time. 

In his speech he recommended an institution 
for the improvement of agriculture, a military 
academy, a national university, and a gradual 
increase of the navy. The disputes with France 
were made the subject of the following re- 
marks: ‘“‘ While in our external relations some 
serious inconveniences and embarrassments 
have been overcome and others lessened, it is 
with much pain and deep regret I mention that 
circumstances of a very unwelcome nature have 
lately occurred. Our trade has suffered and is 
suffering extensive injuries in the West Indies 
from the cruisers and agents of the French 
Republic ; and communications have been re- 
ceived from its minister here, which indicate 
the danger of a further disturbance of our com- 
merce by its authority ; and which are in other 
respects far from agreeable. It has been my 
constant, sincere, and earnest wish, in conform- 
ity with that of our nation, to maintain cordial 
harmony and a perfectly friendly understand- 
ing with that republic. This wish remains 
unabated; and I shall persevere in the en- 
deavor to fulfil it to the utmost extent of what 
shall be consistent with a just and indispensa- 
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ble regard to the rights and honor of our coun- 
try; nor will I easily cease to cherish the 
expectation, that a spirit of justice, candor, 
and friendship, on the part of the Republic, 
will eventually insure success. 

““In pursuing this course, however, I cannot 
forget what is due to the character of our gov- 
ernment and nation; or to a full and entire 
confidence in the good sense, patriotism, self- 
respect, and fortitude of my countrymen.’’ 

In concluding his address he observes : ‘‘ The 
situation in which I now stand for the last time 
in the midst of the representatives of the peo- 
ple of the United States, naturally recalls the 
period when the administration of the present 
form of government commenced, and I cannot 
omit the occasion to congratulate you and my 
country on the success of the experiment, nor 
to repeat my fervent supplications to the Su- 
preme Ruler of the universe and Sovereign 
Arbiter of nations, that his providential care 
may be still extended to the United States ; 
that the virtue and happiness of the people 
may be preserved, and that the government 
which they have instituted for the protection 
of their liberties may be perpetual.’’ 

The Senate, in their reply to the address, 
after concurring in its views of the national 
prosperity, as resulting from the excellence of 
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the constitutional system and the wisdom of 
the legislative provisions, added, that they 
would be deficient in gratitude and justice did 
they not attribute a great portion of these ad- 
vantages to the virtue, firmness, and talents of 
his administration, conspicuously displayed in 
the most trying times, and on the most critical 
occasions. 

Recalling his arduous services, civil and 
military, as well during the struggles of the 
Revolution as in the convulsive period of a 
later date, their warmest affections and anx- 
ious regards would accompany him in his 
approaching retirement. 

‘“The most effectual consolation that can of- 
fer for the loss we are about to sustain, arises 
from the animating reflection, that the influence 
of your example will extend to your successors, 
and the United States thus continue to enjoy an 
able, upright, and energetic administration.” 

The reply of the House, after premising at- 
tention to the various subjects recommended to 
their consideration in the address, concluded by 
a warm expression of gratitude and admira- 
tion, inspired by the virtues and services of the 
President, by his wisdom, firmness, modera- 
tion, and magnanimity ; and testifying to the 
deep regret with which they contemplated his 
intended retirement from office. 
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““May you long enjoy that liberty which is 
so dear to you, and to which your name will 
ever be so dear,’’ added they. ‘‘ May your 
own virtue and a nation’s prayers obtain the 
happiest sunshine for the decline of your days, 
and the choicest of future blessings. For our 
country’s sake, and for the sake of republican 
liberty, it is our earnest wish that your exam- 
ple may be the guide of your successors ; and 
thus, after being the ornament and safeguard 
of the present age, become the patrimony of 
our descendants.’’ 

Objections, however, were made to some 
parts of the reply by Mr. Giles, of Virginia. 
He was for expunging such parts as eulogized 
the present administration, spoke of the wis- 
dom and firmness of Washington, and regretted 
his retiring from office. He disapproved, he 
said, of the measures of the administration 
with respect to foreign relations ; he believed 
its want of wisdom and firmness had conducted 
the nation to a crisis threatening greater calam- 
ity than any that had before occurred. He did 
not regret the President’s retiring from office. 
He believed the government of the United 
States was founded on the broad basis of the 
people, that they were competent to their own 
government, and the remaining of no man in 
office was necessary to the success of that gov- 
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ernment. The people would truly be in a ca- 
_lamitous situation, if one man were essential 
to the existence of the government. He was 
convinced that the United States produces a 
thousand citizens capable of filling the presi- 
dential chair, and he would trust to the discern- 
ment of the people for a proper choice. Though 
the voice of all America should declare the 
President’s retiring as a calamity, he could not 
join in the declaration, because he did not con- 
ceive it a misfortune. He hoped the President 
would be happy in his retirement, and he 
hoped he would retire.* 

Twelve members voted for expunging those 
parts of the reply to which Mr. Giles had ob- 
jected. Among the names of these members 
we find that of Andrew Jackson, a young man, 
twenty-nine years of age, as yet unknown to 
fame, and who had recently taken his seat as 
delegate from the newly admitted State of 
Tennessee. The vote in favor of the whole 
reply, however, was overwhelming. 

The reverence and affection expressed for 
him in both Houses of Congress, and their re- 
gret at his intended retirement, were in unison 
with testimonials from various State legisla- 
tures and other public bodies, which were con- 


* See Mr. Giles’s speech, as reported in the Aurora 
newspaper. 
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tinually arriving since the publication of his 
Farewell Address. 

During the actual session of Congress, Wash- 
ington endeavored to prevent the misunder- 
standings which were in danger of being 
augmented between the United States and the 
French government. In the preceding month 
of November, Mr. Adet, the French minister, 
had addressed a letter to the Secretary of 
State, recapitulating the complaints against 
the government of the United States made by 
his predecessors and himself, denouncing the 
insidious proclamation of neutrality and the 
wrongs growing out of it, and using language 
calculated to inflame the partisans of France: 
a copy of which letter had been sent to the 
press for publication. .One of the immediate 
objects he had in view in timing the publi- 
cation, was supposed by Washington to be to 
produce an effect on the presidential election ; 
his ultimate object, to establish such an influ- 
ence in the country as to sway the govern- 
ment and control its measures. Early in 
January, 1797, therefore, Washington re- 
quested Mr. Pickering, the Secretary of State, 
to address a letter to Mr. Pinckney, United 
States minister to France, stating all the com- 
plaints alleged by the French minister against 
the government, examining and reviewing the 
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same, and accompanying the statement with 
a collection of letters and papers relating to 
the transactions therein adverted to. 

‘“‘From a desire,’’ writes he, ‘“‘that the 
statements be full, fair, calm, and argumen- 
tative, without asperity or anything more irri- 
tating in the comments than the narration of 
facts, which expose unfounded charges and 
assertions, does itself produce, I have wished 
that the letter to Mr. Pinckney may be re- 
vised over and over again. Much depends 
upon it, asit relates to ourselves, and in the 
eyes of the world, whatever may be the effect, 
as it respects the governing powers of France.’’ 

The letter to Mr. Pinckney, with its accom- 
panying documents, was laid before Congress 
on the 19th of January (1797), to be trans- 
mitted to that minister. ‘‘’The immediate 
object of his mission,’’ says Washington ina 
special message, ‘“‘was to make that govern- 
ment such explanations of the principles and 
conduct of our own, as by manifesting our good 
faith, might remove all jealousy and discontent, 
and maintain that harmony and good under- 
standing with the French Republic which it has 
been my constant solicitude to preserve. A gov- 
ernment which required only a knowledge of the 
truth to justify its measures, could but be anxious 
to have this fully and frankly displayed.”’ 
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In the month ‘of February the votes taken 
at the recent election were opened and counted 
in Congress; when Mr. Adams, having the 
highest number, was declared President, and 
Mr. Jefferson, having the next number, Vice- 
President ; their term of four years to com- 
mence on the 4th of March next ensuing. 

Washington now began to count the days 
and hours that intervened between him and 
his retirement. On the day preceding it, he 
writes to his old fellow-soldier and political 
coadjutor, Henry Knox: ‘“‘To the wearied 
traveller, who sees a resting-place, and is 
bending his body to lean thereon, I now com- 
pare myself; but to be suffered to do this in 
peace, is too much to be endured by some. 
To misrepresent my motives, to reprobate my 
politics, and to weaken the confidence which 
has been reposed in my administration, are 
objects which cannot be relinquished by those 
who will be satisfied with nothing short of a 
change in our political system. ‘The conso- 
lation, however, which results from conscious 
rectitude, and the approving voice of my coun- 
try, unequivocally expressed by its represen- 
tatives, deprive their sting of its poison, and 
place in the same point of view both the weak- 
ness and malignity of their efforts. 

“Although the prospect of retirement is 
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most grateful to my soul, and I have not a wish 
to mix again in the great world, or to partake 
in its politics, yet I am not without my regrets 
at parting with (perhaps never more to meet) 
the few intimates whom I love, and among 
these, be assured, you are one. . . . The 
remainder of my life, which in the course of 
nature cannot be long, will be occupied in 
rural amusements ; and though I shall seclude 
myself as much as possible from the noisy and 
bustling world, none would, more than myself 
be regaled by the company of those I esteem, 
at Mount Vernon; more than twenty miles 
from which, after I arrive there, it is not likely 
that I shall ever be.’’ 

On the morning of the 3d of March, the last 
day of his official career, Washington addressed 
a letter to the Secretary of State on the subject 
of the spurious letters, heretofore mentioned,* 
first published by the British in 1776, and sub- 
sequently republished during his administra- 
tion, by some of his political enemies. He had 
suffered every attack on his executive conduct 
to pass unnoticed while he remained in public 
life, but conceived it a justice due to his charac- 
ter solemnly to pronounce those letters a base 
forgery, and he desired that the present letter 
might be ‘‘ deposited in the office of the De- 

* Life of Washington, vol. iii., 8vo, pp. 360, 361. 
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partment of State, as a testimony to the truth 
to the present generation and to posterity.’’ 

On the same day he gave a kind of farewell 
dinner to the foreign ministers and their wives, 
Mr. and Mrs, Adams, Mr. Jefferson, and other 
conspicuous personages of both sexes. ‘‘ Dur- 
ing the dinner much hilarity prevailed,” says 
Bishop White, who was present. When the 
cloth was removed, Washington filled his 
glass : ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen,”’ said he, ‘“‘ this 
is the last time I shall drink your health asa 
public man; I do it with sincerity, wishing 
you all possible happiness.”’ 

The gayety of the company was checked in 
an instant; all felt the importance of this leave- 
taking ; Mrs. Liston, the wife of the British 
minister, was so much affected that tears 
streamed down her cheeks. 

On the 4th of March an immense crowd had 
gathered about Congress Hall. At eleven 
o’clock, Mr. Jefferson took the oath as Vice- 
President in the presence of the Senate; and 
proceeded with that body to the chamber 
of the House of Representatives, which was 
densely crowded, many ladies occupying chairs 
ceded to them by members. 

After a time Washington entered amidst 
enthusiastic cheers and acclamations, and the 
waving of handkerchiefs. Mr. Adams soon 
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followed and was likewise well received, but 
not with like enthusiasm. Having taken the 
oath of office, Mr. Adams, in his inaugural 
address, spoke of his predecessor as one “‘ who, 
by a long course of great actions, regulated by 
prudence, justice, temperance, and fortitude, 
had merited the gratitude of his fellow-citizens, 
commanded the highest praises of foreign 
nations, and secured immortal glory with 
posterity.”’ 

At the close of the ceremony, as Washing- 
ton moved toward the door to retire, there 
was a rush from the gallery to the corridor 
that threatened the loss of life or limb, so eager 
were the throng to catch a last look of one 
who had so long been the object of public 
veneration. When Washington was in the 
street he waved his hat in return for the cheers 
of the multitude, his countenance radiant with 
benignity, his gray hairs streaming in the 
wind. ‘The crowd followed him to his door ; 
there, turning round, his countenance assumed 
a grave and almost melancholy expression, his 
eyes were bathed in tears, his emotions were 
too great for utterance, and only by gestures 
could he indicate his thanks and convey his 
farewell blessing. * 


* From personal recollections of William A. Duer, 
late President of Columbia College. 
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In the evening a splendid banquet was given 
to him by the principal inhabitants of Phila- 
delphia in the Amphitheatre, which was deco- 
rated with emblematical paintings. All the 
heads of departments, the foreign ministers, 
several officers of the late army, and various 
persons of note, were present. Among the 
paintings, one represented the home of his 
heart, the home to which he was about to 
hasten—Mount Vernon. 


~ 
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Washington at Mount Vernon—Influx of Strange 
Faces—Lawrence Lewis— Miss Nelly Custis—Wash- 
ington’s Counsel in Love Matters—A Romantic 
Episode—Return of George Washington Lafayette. 


IS official career being terminated, 
Washington set off for Mount Vernon 
accompanied by Mrs. Washington, 
her granddaughter Miss Nelly Custis, 

and George Washington Lafayette, with his 
preceptors. 

Of the enthusiastic devotion manifested tow- 
ards him wherever he passed, he takes the fol- 
lowing brief and characteristic notice: ‘‘ The 
attentions we met with on our journey were 
very flattering, and to some, whose minds are 
differently formed from mine, would have been 
highly relished ; but I avoided, in every in- 
stance where I had any previous notice of the 
intention, and could, by earnest entreaties, pre- 
vail, all parade and escorts.”’ 
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He is at length at Mount Vernon, that haven 
of repose to which he had so often turned his 
wishful eye, throughout his agitated and anx- 
ious life, and where he trusted to pass quietly 
and serenely the remainder of his days. He 
finds himself, however, ‘‘in the situation of a 
new beginner; almost everything about him 
required considerable repairs; and a house is 
immediately to be built for the reception and 
safe keeping of his military, civil, and private 
papets.° “Ina word,’ writes he; “loam 
already surrounded by joiners, masons, and 
painters, and such is my anxiety to be out of 
their hands, that I have scarcely a room to put 
a friend into, or to sit in myself, without the 
music of hammers and the odoriferous scent of 
paint.’’ 

Still he is at Mount Vernon, and as the 
spring opens the rural beauties of the country 
exert their sweetening influence. In a letter 
to his friend Oliver Wolcott, who, as Secretary 
of the Treasury, was still acting on ‘‘ the great 
theatre,’’ he adverts but briefly to public affairs. 
“‘For myself,’’ adds he, exultingly, ‘‘ having 
turned aside from the broad walks of political 
into the narrow paths of private life, I shall 
leave it with those whose duty it is to consider 
subjects of this sort, and, as every good citizen 
ought to do, conform to whatsoever the ruling 
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powers shall decide. ‘To make and sell a little 
flour annually, to repair houses going fast to 
ruin, to build one for the security of my papers 
of a public nature, and to amuse myself in 
agricultural and rural pursuits, will constitute 
employment for the few years I have to remain 
on this terrestrial globe. If, also, I could now 
and then meet the friends I esteem, it would 
fill the measure and add zest to my enjoyments ; 
but if ever this happens, it must be under 
my own vine and fig-tree, as I do not think it 
probable that I shall go beyond twenty miles 
from them.”’ 

And again, to another friend he indulges in 
pleasant anticipations: ‘‘ Retired from noise 
myself and the responsibility attached to public 
employment, my hours will glide smoothly on. 
My best wishes, however, for the prosperity of 
our country will always have the first place in 
my thoughts ; while to repair buildings and to 
cultivate my farms, which require close atten- 
tion, will occupy the few years, perhaps days, 
I may be a sojourner here, as I am now in the 
sixty-fifth year of my peregrination through 
lifes: 

A letter to his friend James McHenry, Secre- 
tary of War, furnishes a picture of his every- 
day life. ‘‘I am indebted to you,’’ writes he, 

* Letter to Wm. Heath. Writings, xi., 199. 
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‘for several unacknowledged letters; but 
never mind that ; go on as if you had answers. 
You are at the source of information, and can 
find many things to relate, while I have noth- 
ing to say that could either inform or amuse a 
Secretary of War in Philadelphia. I might 
tell him that I begin my diurnal course with 
the sun ; that, if my hirelings are not in their 
places at that time, I send them messages of 
sorrow for their indisposition ; that, having 
put these wheels in motion, I examine the 
state of things further ; that the more they are 
probed the deeper I find the wounds which my 
buildings have sustained, by an absence and 
neglect of eight years ; that by the time I have 
accomplished these matters, breakfast (a little 
after seven o’clock, about the time I presume 
you are taking leave of Mrs. McHenry) is 
ready ; that, this being over, Imount my horse 
and ride round my tarms, which employs me 
until it is time to dress for dinner, at which I 
rarely miss seeing strange faces, come as they: 
say out of respect to me. Pray, would not the 
word curiosity answer as well? And how dif- 
ferent this from having a few social friends at 
a cheerful board! ‘The usual time of sitting 
“at table, a walk, and tea bring me within the 
dawn of candle light ; previous to which, if not 
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as the glimmering taper supplies the place 
of the great luminary, I will retire to my 
writing table and acknowledge the letters 
I have received; but when the lights are 
brought I feel tired and disinclined to engage 
in this work, conceiving that the next night 
will do as well. The next night comes and 
with it the same causes for postponement, and 
soon. Having given you the history of a day, 
it will serve for a year, and I am persuaded you 
will not require a second edition of it. But it . 
may strike you that in this detail no mention 
is nade of any portion of time allotted for read- 
ing. The remark would be just, for I have 
not looked into a book since I came home; 
nor shall I be able to do it until I have dis- 
charged my work-men ; probably not before 
the nights grow longer, when possibly I may 
be looking in Doomsday Book.’’ 

In his solitary rides about Mount Vernon and 
its woodlands, fond and melancholy thoughts 
would occasionally sadden the landscape as his 
mind reverted to past times and early associ- 
ates. In a letter to Mrs. S. Fairfax now in 
England, he writes: ‘“‘It is a matter of sore 
regret when I cast my eyes towards Belvoir, 
which TI often do, to reflect that the former 
inhabitants of it, with whom we lived in such 
harmony and friendship, no longer reside 
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there, and the ruins only can be viewed as 
the mementoes of former pleasures.’’ 

The influx of strange faces alluded to in the 
letter to Mr. McHenry, soon became over- 
whelming, and Washington felt the necessity 
of having some one at hand to relieve him 
from a part of the self-imposed duties of Vir- 
ginia hospitality. 

With this view he bethought himself of his 
nephew, Lawrence Lewis, the same who had 
gained favor with him by volunteering in the 
Western expedition, and’accompanying Gen- 
eral Knox as aide-de-camp. He accordingly 
addressed a letter to him in which he writes: 
““Whenever it is convenient to you to make 
this place your home, I shall be glad to see 
you. . . . As both your aunt and I arein 
the decline of life, and regular in our habits, 
especially in our hours of rising and going to 
bed, I require some person (fit and proper) 
to ease me of the trouble of entertaining com- 
pany, particularly of nights, as it is my incli- 
nation to retire (and unless prevented by very 
particular company, I always do retire), either 
to bed or to my study soon aftercandlelight. In 
taking those duties (which hospitality obliges 
one to bestow on company) off my hands, it 
would render me a very acceptable service.’’ * 

* MS. Letter, 
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In consequence of this invitation Lawrence 
thenceforward became an occasional inmate at 
Mount Vernon. ‘The place at this time pos- 
sessed attractions for gay as well as grave, and 
was often enlivened by young company. One 
great attraction was Miss Nelly Custis, Mrs. 
Washington’s granddaughter, who, with her 
brother George W. P. Custis, had been 
adopted by the general at their father’s death, 
when they were quite children, and brought 
up by him with the most affectionate care. 
He was fond of children, especially girls; as 
to boys, with all his spirit of command, he 
found them at times somewhat ungovernable. 
‘“Tcan govern men,’’ would he say, ‘‘ but Ican- 
not govern boys.’’ Miss Nelly had grown up 
under the special eye of her grandmother, to 
whom she was devotedly attached, and who 
was particular in enforcing her observance of 
all her lessons, as well as instructing her in 
the arts of housekeeping. She was a great 
favorite with the general; whom, as we have 
before observed, she delighted with her gay 
whims and sprightly sallies, often overcoming 
his habitual gravity, and surprising him into 
a hearty laugh. 

She was now maturing into a lovely and at- 
tractive woman, and the attention she received 
began to awaken some solicitude in the gen- 
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eral’s mind. ‘This is evinced in a half-sportive 
letter of advice written to her during a tempo- 
tary absence from Mount Vernon, when she 
was about to make her first appearance at a 
ball at Georgetown. It is curious as a speci- 
men of Washington’s counsel in love matters. 
It would appear that Miss Nelly, to allay his 
solicitude, had already, in her correspondence, 
professed ‘‘a perfect apathy toward the youth 
of the present day, and a determination never 
to give herself a moment’s uneasiness on ac- 
count of any of them.’’ Washington doubted 
the firmness and constancy of her resolves. 
“Men and women,’’ writes he, “‘ feel the same 
inclination towards each other zow that they 
always have done, and which they will con- 
tinue to do, until there is a new order of 
things; and you, as others have done, may 
find that the passions of your sex are easier 
raised than allayed. Do not, therefore, boast 
too soon nor too strongly of your insensibility. 
; Love is said to be an involuntary pas- 
sion, and it is, therefore, contended that it 
cannot be resisted. This is true in part only, 
for like all things else, when nourished and 
supplied plentifully with aliment, it is rapid 
in its progress; but let these be withdrawn, 
and it may be stifled in its birth, or much 
stinted ‘in its growth. . . . Although we 
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cannot avoid jis? impressions, we may assur- 
edly place them under guard. . . . When 
the fire is beginning to kindle and your heart 
growing warm, propound these questions to 
it: Who isthisinvader? Have I a competent 
knowledge of him? Is he a man of good char- 
acter? A man of sense? For, be assured, a 
sensible woman can never be happy with a 
fool. What has been his walk in life? 

Is his fortune sufficient to maintain me in the 
manner I have been accustomed to live, and 
as my sisters do live? And is he one to whom 
my friends can have no reasonable objection ? 
If all these interrogatories can be satisfactorily 
answered, there will remain but one more to 
be asked ; that, however, is an important one. 
Have I sufficient ground to conclude that his 
affections are engaged by me? Without this 
the heart of sensibility will struggle against a 
passion that is not reciprocated.’’ * 

The sage counsels of Washington, and the 
susceptible feelings of Miss Nelly, were soon 
brought to the test by the residence of Law- 
rence Lewis at Mount Vernon. A strong at- 
tachment for her grew up on his part, or 
perhaps already existed, and was strengthened 
by daily intercourse. It was favorably viewed 
by his uncle. Whether it was fully recipro- 

*MS. Letter. 
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cated was uncertain, A formidable rival to 
Lewis appeared in the person of young Carroll 
of Carrollton, who had just returned from 
Europe, adorned with the graces of foreign 
travel, and whose suit was countenanced by 
Mrs. Washington. These were among the poetic 
days of Mount Vernon, when its halls echoed 
to the tread. of lovers. They were halcyon 
days with Miss Nelly, as she herself declared 
in after years, to a lady from whom we have 
the story : ‘‘ I was young and romantic then,”’ 
said she, “‘and fond of wandering alone by 
moonlight in the woods of Mount Vernon. 
Grandmamma thought it wrong and unsafe, 
and scolded and coaxed me into a promise that 
I would not wander in the woods again wmac- 
companied. But I was missing one evening, 
and was brought home from the interdicted 
woods to the drawing-room, where the general 
was walking up and down with his hands be- 
hind him, as was his wont. Grandmamma, 
seated in her great arm-chair, opened a severe 
reproof.”’ 

Poor Miss Nelly was reminded of her prom- 
ise, and taxed with her delinquency. She 
knew that she had done wrong—admitted her 
fault, and essayed no excuse ; but, when there 
was a slight pause, moved to retire from the 
toom. She was just shutting the door when 
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she overheard the general attempting, in a low 
voice, to intercede in her behalf. ‘‘ My dear,”’ 
observed he, “I would say no more—perhaps 
she was not alone.”’ 

His intercession stopped Miss Nelly in her 
retreat. She reopened the door and advanced 
up to the general with a firm step. “Sir,” 
said she, ‘‘ you brought me up to speak the 
truth, and when I told grandmamma I was 
alone, I hope you believed / was alone.’’ 

The general made one of his most magnani- 
mous bows. ‘‘ My child,’’ replied he, “‘ I beg 
your pardon.”’ 

We will anticipate dates, and observe that 
the romantic episode of Miss Nelly Custis ter- 
minated to the general’s satisfaction ; she be- 
came the happy wife of Lawrence Lewis, as 
will be recorded on a future page. 

Early in the autumn, Washington had been 
relieved from his constant solicitude about the 
fortunes of Lafayette. Letters received by 
George W. Lafayette from friends in Hamburg, 
informed the youth that his father and family 
had been liberated from Olmutz and were on 
their way to Paris with the intention of em- 
barking for America. George was disposed to 
sail for France immediately, eager to embrace 
his parents and sisters in the first moments of 
their release. Washington urged him to defer 
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his departure until he should receive letters 
from the prisoners themselves, lest they should 
cross the ocean in different directions at the 
same time, and pass each other, which would 
be a great shock to both parties. George, 
however, was not to be persuaded, and ‘“‘I 
could not withhold my assent,’’ writes Wash- 
ington, “‘to the gratification of his wishes, to 
fly to the arms of those whom he holds most 
gear.” 

George and his tutor, Mr. Frestel, sailed 
from New York on the 26th of October. 
Washington writes from Mount Vernon to 
Lafayette: ‘‘ This letter, I hope and expect, 
will be presented to you by your son, who is 
highly deserving of such parents as you and 
your amiable lady. 

‘“He can relate better than I can describe, 
my participation in your sufferings, my solici- 
tude for your relief, the measures I adopted, 
though ineffectual, to facilitate your liberation 
from an unjust and cruel imprisonment, and 
the joy I experienced at the news of its accom- 
plishment. I shall hasten, therefore, to con- 
gratulate you, and be assured that no one can 
do it with more cordiality, with more sincerity, 
or with greater affection on the restoration of 
that liberty which every act of your life en- 
titles you to the enjoyment of; and I hope I 
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may add, to the uninterrupted possession of 
your estates, and the confidence of your coun- 
tive 

The account which George W. Lafayette 
had received of the liberation of the prisoners 
of Olmutz was premature. It did not take 
place until the 19th of September, nor was it 
until the following month of February that 
the happy meeting took place between George 
and his family, whom he found residing in the 
chateau of a relative in Holstein. 


Chapter UT. 


Parting Address of the French Directory to Mr. Mon- 
roe—The New American Minister Ordered to Leave 
the Republic—Congress Convened — Measures of 
Defense Recommended—Washington’s Concern— 
Appointment of Three Envoys Extraordinary— 
Doubts their Success—Hears of an Old Companion 
in Arms—The Three Ministers and Talleyrand— 
Their Degrading Treatment—Threatened War with 
France — Washington Appointed Commander-in- 
Chief—Arranges for Three Major-Generals—Knox 
Aggrieved. 


\ y y ASHINGTON had been but a few 
: months at Mount Vernon, when he 

received intelligence that his suc- 

cessor in office had issued a proc- 
lamation for a special session of Congress. 
He was not long in doubt as to its object. The 
French governnent had declared, on the recall 
of Mr. Monroe, that it would not receive any 
new minister plenipotentiary from the United 
States until that power should have redressed _ 
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the grievances of which the republic had com- 
plained. When Mr. Monroe had his audience 
of leave, Mr. Barras, the president of the 
Directory, addressed him in terms complimen- 
tary to himself, but insulting to his country. 
‘“’The French Republic hopes,’’ said he, “‘ that 
the successors of Columbus, of Raleigh, and 
of Penn, ever proud of their liberty, will never 
forget that they owe it to France. . . . In 
their wisdom, they will weigh the magnani- 
mous benevolence of the French people with 
the artful caresses of perfidious designers, who 
meditate to draw them back to their ancient 
slavery. Assure, Mr. Minister, the good 
American people that, like them, we adore 
liberty ; that they will always have our esteem, 
and that they will find in the French people 
the republican generosity which knows how 
to accord peace, as it knows how to make its 
sovereignty respected. 

‘“As to you, Mr. Minister Plenipotentiary, 
you have fought for the principles, you have 
known the true interests of your country. De- 
part with our regrets. We give up, in you, a 
representative of America and we retain the 
remembrance of the citizen whose personal 
qualities honor that title.’’ 

A few days afterwards, when Mr. Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney presented himself as 
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successor to Mr. Monroe, the Directory re- 
fused to receive him, and followed up the 
indignity by ordering him to leave the terri- 
tories of the republic. Its next step was to 
declare applicable to American ships the rules 
in regard to neutrals, contained in the treaty 
which Washington had signed with England. 

It was in view of these facts and of the cap- 
tures of American vessels by French cruisers, 
that President Adams had issued a proclama- 
tion to convene Congress on the r5th of May. 
In his opening speech he adverted especially 
to what had fallen from Mr. Barras in Mon- 
roe’s audience of leave. ‘‘ The speech of the 
President,’’ said he, ‘‘ discloses sentiments more 
alarming than the refusal of a minister, because 
more dangerous to our independence and 
union; and, at the same time, studiously 
marked with indignities towards the govern- 
ment of the United States. It evinces a dis- 
position to separate the people from their 
government ; to persuade them that they have 
different affections, principles, and interests 
from those of their fellow-citizens, whom they 
themselves have chosen to manage their com- 
mon concerns, and thus to produce divisions 
fatal toour peace. Such attempts ought to be 
repelled with a decision which shall convince 
France and the world that we are not a de- 
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graded people, humiliated under a colonial 
spirit of fear and sense of inferiority, fitted to 
be the miserable instrument of foreign influence, 
and regardless of national honor, character, 
and interest.” 

Still, he announced his intention to institute 
a fresh attempt by negotiation, to effect an 
amicable adjustment of differences, on terms 
compatible with the rights, duties, interests, 
and honor of the nation, but in the meantime 
he recommended to Congress to provide effec- 
tual measures of defense. 

Though personally retired from public life, 
Washington was too sincere a patriot to be 
indifferent to public affairs, and felt acutely 
the unfriendly acts of the French government 
so repugnant to our rights and dignity. ‘‘The 
President’s speech,’’ writes he, ‘‘ will, I con- 
ceive, draw forth, mediately or immediately, 
an expression of the public mind; and as it is 
the right of the people that this should be car- 
ried into effect, their sentiments ought to be 
unequivocally known, that the principles on 
which the government has acted, and which, 
from the President’s speech, are likely to be 
continued, may either be changed, or the oppo- 
sition that is endeavoring to embarrass every 
measure of the Executive, may meet effectual 
discountenance. Things cannot and ought not 
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to remain any longer in their present disagree- 
able state. Nor, should the idea that the gov- 
ernment and the people have different views, 
be suffered any longer to prevail at home or 
abroad ; for it is not only injurious to us, but 
disgraceful also, that a government constituted 
as ours is, should be administered contrary to 
their interest, if the fact be so.’’ * 

In pursuance of the policy announced by 
Mr. Adams, three envoys extraordinary were 
appointed to the French Republic, namely, 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, John Marshall, 
and Elbridge Gerry ; the two former Federal- 
ists, the latter a Democrat. The object of 
their mission, according to the President, was 
““to dissipate umbrages, remove prejudices, 
rectify errors, and adjust all differences by a 
treaty between the two powers.”’ 

Washington doubted an adjustment of the 
differences. ‘‘Candor,’’ said he, ‘‘is not'a 
more conspicuous trait in the character of gov- 
ernments than it is of individuals. It is hardly 
to be expected then, that the Directory of 
France will acknowledge its errors and tread 
back its steps immediately. This would an- 
nounce at once, that there has been precipi- 
tancy and injustice in the measures they have 
pursued ; or that they were incapable of judg- 

* Letter to Thomas Pinckney. Writings, xi., 202. 
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ing, and had been deceived by false appear- 
ances.”’ 

About this time he received a pamphlet 
on the ‘‘ Military and Political Situation of 
France.’’ It was sent to him by the author, 
General Dumas, who, in the time of our Revo- 
lution, had been an officer in the army of the 
* Count de Rochambeau. ‘‘ Your Excellency,”’ 
writes Dumas, ‘‘ will observe in it (the pam- 
phlet) the effect of your lessons.’’ ‘Then 
speaking of his old imilitary chief, ‘‘ General 
Rochambeau,’’ adds he, “‘is still at his coun- 
try seat near Vendome. He enjoys there tol- 
erably good health considering his great age, 
and reckons, as well as his military family, 
amongst his most dear and glorious remem- 
brances, that of the time we had the honor to 
serve under your command.’’ 

Some time had elapsed since Washington 
had heard of his old companion in arms, who 
had experienced some of the melodramatic 
vicissitudes of the French revolution. After 
the arrest of the king he had taken anew the 
oath of the constitution, and commanded 
the army of the north, having again received 
the baton of field marshal. Thwarted in his 
plans by the minister of war, he had resigned 
and retired to his estate near Vendome; but, 
during the time of terror had been arrested, 
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conducted to Paris, thrown into the conciergerie, 
and condemned to death. When the car came 
to convey a number of the victims to the guil- 
lotine, he was about to mount it, but the exe- 
cutioner seeing it full, thrust him back. ‘Stand 
back, old marshal,’’ cried he, roughly, ‘‘ your 
turn will come by and by.’ (Retire tot, vieux 
maréchal, ton tour viendra plus tard.) A sudden 
change in political affairs saved his life, and en- 
abled him to return to his home near Vendome, 
where he now resided. 

In a reply to Dumas, which Washington 
forwarded by tne minister plenipotentiary 
about to depart for France, he sent his cor- 
dial remembrances to De Rochambeau.* 

The three ministers met in Paris on the 4th 
of October (1797), but were approached by 
Talleyrand and his agents in a manner which 
demonstrated that the avenue to justice could 
only be opened by gold. Their official report f 

* The worthy De Rochambeau survived the storms 
of the Revolution. In 1803 he was presented to Na- 
poleon, who, pointing to Berthier and other generals 
who had once served under his orders, said: ‘‘ Mar- 
shal, behold your scholars.’”’ ‘‘The scholars have 
surpassed their master,’”’ replied the modest veteran. 

In the following year he received the cross of grand 
officer of the Legion of Honor, and a marshal’s pen- 
sion. He died full of years and honors, in 1807. 


t American State Papers, vols. iii. and iv. 
VOL, VIII.—6 
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reveals the whole of this dishonorable intrigue. 
It states that Mr. Pinckney received a visit 
from Mr. Bellarni, the secret agent of Mr. Tal- 
leyrand, who assured him that Citizen Talley- 
rand had the highest esteem for America and 
the citizens of the United States, and was most 
anxious for their reconciliation with France. 
With that view some of the most offensive pas- 
sages in the speech of President Adams (in 
May, 1797,) must be expunged, and a douceur 
of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars put 
at the disposal of Mr. Talleyrand for the use 
of the Directory, and a large loan made by 
America to France. 

On the 2oth of October, the same subject 
was resumed in the apartments of the plenipo- 
tentiary, and on this occasion, beside the se- 
cret agent, an intimate friend of Talleyrand 
was present. The expunging of the passages 
in the President’s speech was again insisted 
on, and it was added that, after that, money 


was the principal object. ‘‘ We must have 
money—a great deal of money!’’ were his 
words. 


At a third conference, October 21st, the sum 
was fixed at 32,000,000 francs (6,400,000 dol- 
lars), as a loan secured on the Dutch contri- 
butions, and 250,000 dollars in the form of a 
douceur to the Directory. 
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At a subsequent meeting, October 27th, the 
same secret agent said: ‘‘Gentlemen, you 
mistake the point, you say nothing of the money 
you are to give—you make no offer of money—on 
that point you are not explicit.’’ ‘‘ We are ex- 
plicit enough,”’ replied the American envoys. 
““We will not give you one farthing ; and be- 
fore coming here, we should have thought 
such an offer as you now propose, would have 
been regarded as a mortal insult.”’ 

On this indignant reply, the wily agent inti- 
mated that if they would only pay, by way of 
fees, just as they would to a lawyer, who should 
plead their cause, the sum required for the 
private use of the Directory, they might remain 
at Paris until they should receive further orders 
from America as to the loan required for govern- 
ment.* 

Being inaccessible to any such disgraceful 
and degrading propositions, the envoys re- 
mained several months in Paris unaccredited, 
and finally returned at separate times, without 
an official discussion of the object of their mis- 
sion.t 

* See Life of Talleyrand, by the Rey. Charles K. 
McHarg, pp. 161, 162. 

t+ Marshall left France April 26th, 1798; Gerry on 
the 26th of July. Pinckney, detained by the illness 
of his daughter, did not arrive in the United States 
until early in October. 
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During this residence of the envoys in Paris, 
the Directory, believing the people of the United 
States would not sustain their government in 
a war against France, proceeded to enact a law 
subjecting to capture and condemnation neutral 
vessels and their cargoes, if any portion of the 
latter was of British fabric or produce, although 
the entire property might belong to neutrals. 
As the United States were at this time the great 
neutral carriers of the world, this iniquitous 
decree struck at a vital point in their maritime 
power.* 

When this act and the degrading treatment 
of the American envoys became known, the 
spirit of the nation was aroused, and war with 
France seemed inevitable. 

The crisis was at once brought to Wash- 
ington’sowndoor. ‘‘ You ought to be aware,”’ 
writes Hamilton to him, May roth, ‘‘that in 
the event of an open rupture with France, the 
public voice will again call you to command 
the armies of your country; and though all 
who are attached to you will, from attachment 
as well as public considerations, deplore an 
occasion which should once more tear you from 
that repose to which you have so good a right, 
yet it is the opinion of all those with whom I 
converse, that you will be compelled to make 

* McHarg’s Life of Talleyrand, 160. 
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thesacrifice. All your past labors may demand, 
to give them efficacy, this further, this very 
great sacrifice.” 

The government was resolved upon vigorous 
measures. Congress, on the 28th of May, 
authorized Mr. Adams to enlist ten thousand 
men as a provisional army, to be called by him 
into actual service, in case of hostilities. 

Adams was perplexed by the belligerent 
duties thus suddenly devolved upon him. 
How should he proceed in forming an army? 
Should he call on all the old generals who had 
figured in the Revolution, or appoint a young 
set? Military tactics were changed, and anew 
kind of enemy was to be met. ‘“‘ If the French 
come here,’’ said he, ‘‘ we will have to march 
with a quick step and attack, for in that way 
only they are said to be vulnerable.’’ 

These and other questions he propounded to 
Washington by letter, on the 22d of June. ‘I 
must tax you sometimes for advice,’’ writes he. 
‘We must have your name if you will in any 
case permit us to use it. ‘There will be more 
efficacy in it than in many an army.”’ 

And McHenry, the Secretary of War, writes 
about the same time: ‘‘ You see how the storm 
thickens, and that our vessel will soon require 
its ancient pilot. Will you—may we flatter 
ourselves, that, in a crisis so awful and im- 
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portant, you will—accept the command of all 
our armies? I hope you will, because you 
alone can unite all hearts and all hands, if it is 
possible that they can be united.”’ 

Ina reply to the President’s letter, Wash- 
ington writes, on the 4th of July: ‘“‘ At the 
epoch of my retirement, an invasion of these 
States by any European power, or even the 
probability of such an event happening in my 
days, was so far from being contemplated by 
me, that I had no conception that that or any 
other occurrence would arise in so short a 
period, which could turn my eyes from the 
Shade of :Mount Vernon, |. «. 2 -In-casesot 
actual invasion, by. a formidable force, I cer- 
tainly should not ‘intrench myself ade the 
cover of age and retirement, if my services 
should be required by my country to assist in 
repelling it.’ 

And in his reply of the same date, to the 
Secretary of War, he writes : ‘‘ Isee, as you do, 
that clouds are gathering, and that astorm may 
ensue ; and I find, too, from a variety of hints, 
that my quiet, under the circumstances, does 
not promise to be of long continuance. 

“As my whole life has been dedicated to my 
country in one shape or another, for the poor 
remains of it, it is not an object to contend for 
ease and quiet, when all that is valuable is at 
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stake, further than to be satisfied that the sac- 
rifice I should make of these, is acceptable and 
desired by my country.’’ 

Before these letters were despatched he had 
already been nominated to the Senate (July 3d) 
commander-in-chief of all the armies raised or 
to be raised. His nomination was unanimously 
confirmed on the following day, and it was de- 
termined that the Secretary of War should be 
the bearer of the commission to Mount Vernon, 
accompanied by a letter from the President. 
‘““’The reasons and motives,’’ writes Mr. Adams 
in his instructions to the Secretary, ‘‘ which 
prevailed with me to venture upon such a step 
as the nomination of this great and illustrious 
character, whose voluntary resignation alone 
occasioned my introduction to the office I now 
hold, were too numerous to be detailed in this 
letter, and are too obvious and important to 
escape the observation of any part of America 
or Europe. But as it isa movement of great 
delicacy, it will require all your address to 
communicate the subject in a manner that 
shall be unoffensive to his feelings and con- 
sistent with all the respect that is due from me 
to him. 

‘If the general should decline the appoint- 
ment, all the world will be silent and respect- 
fully assent. If he should accept it, all the 
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world, except the enemies of this country, will 
rejoice.”’ 

Mr. McHenry was instructed to consult 
Washington upon the organization of the army, 
and upon everything relating to it. He was 
the bearer also of a letter from Hamilton. ‘“‘I 
use the liberty,’’ writes he, “‘ which my attach- 
ment to you and to the public authorizes, to 
offer you my opinion, that you should not de- 
cline the appointment. It is evident that the 
public satisfaction at it is lively and universal. 
It is not to be doubted that the circumstances 
will give an additional spring to the public 
mind, will tend much to unite, and will facili- 
tate the measures which the conjuncture re- 
quires.” 

It was with a heavy heart that Washington 
found his dream of repose once more inter- 
rupted ; but his strong fidelity to duty would 
not permit him to hesitate. He accepted the 
commission, however, with the condition that 
he should not be called into the field until the 
army was in a situation to require his presence ; 
or it should become indispensable by the 
urgency of circumstances. 

‘“In making this reservation,’’ added he, in 
his letter to the President, ‘‘ I beg it to be un- 
derstood that I do not mean to withhold any 
assistance to arrange and organize the army, 
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which you may think I can afford. I take the 
liberty, also, to mention that I must decline 
having my acceptance considered as drawing 
after it any immediate charge upon the public ; 
or that I can receive any emoluments annexed 
to the appointment before entering into a situa- 
tion to incur expense.”’ 

He made another reservation, through the 
Secretary of War, but did not think proper to 
embody it in his public letter of acceptance, as » 
that would be communicated to the Senate, 
which was, that the principal officers in the 
line and of the staff should be such as he could 
place confidence in. : 

As to the question which had perplexed Mr. 
Adams whether, in forming the army, to call 
on all the old generals or appoint a new set, 
Washington’s idea was that, as the armies 
about to be raised were commencing de novo, 
the President had the right to make officers of 
citizens or soldiers at his discretion, availing 
himself of the best aid the country afforded. 
That no officer of the old army, disbanded 
fourteen years before, could expect, much less 
daim, an appointment on any other’ ground 
than superior experience, brilliant exploits, 
and general celebrity founded on merit. 

It was with such views that, in the arrange- 
ments made by him with the Secretary of War, 
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the three major-generals stood, Hamilton, who 
was to be inspector-general, Charles Cotesworth 
Pinckney (not yet returned from Europe), and 
Knox; in which order he wished their com- 
missions to be dated. The appointment of 
Hamilton as second in command was desired 
by the public, on account of his distinguished 
ability, energy, and fidelity. Pickering, in 
recommending it, writes: ‘‘ The enemy whom 
we are now preparing to encounter, veterans in 
arms, led by able and active officers, and accus- 
tomed to victory, must be met by the best blood, 
talents, energy, and experience, that our coun- 
try can produce.’’ Washington, speaking of 
him to the President, says: ‘‘ Although Colo- 
nel Hamilton has never acted in the character 
of a general officer, yet, his opportunities as the 
principal and most confidential aide of the 
commander-in-chief, afforded him the means of 
viewing everything on a larger scale than those 
whose attention was confined to divisions or 
brigades, who know nothing of the correspon- 
dences of the commander-in-chief, or of the 
various orders to, or transactions with, the 
general staff of the army. These advantages, 
and his having served with usefulness in the 
old Congress, in the general convention, and 
having filled one of the most important depart- 
ments of government, with acknowledged abil- 
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ities and integrity, have placed him on high 
ground, and made him a conspicuous character 
in the United States andin Europe. 

“By some he is considered an ambitions 
man, and, therefore, a dangerous one. ‘That 
he is ambitious, I shall readily grant, but it is 
of that laudable kind which prompts a man to 
excel in whatever he takes in hand. He is 
enterprising, quick in his perceptions, and his 
judgment intuitively great—qualities essential 
to a military character.’’ 

Charles Cotesworth Pinckney was placed 
next in rank, not solely on account of his mili- 
tary qualifications, which were great, but of his 
popularity and influence in the Southern States, 
where his connections were numerous and 
powerful; it being apprehended that, if the 
French intended an invasior: in force, their op- 
erations would commence south of Maryland ; 
in which case it would be all-important to em- 
bark General Pinckney and his connections 
heartily in the active scenes that would follow. 

By this arrangement Hamilton and Pinckney 
took precedence of Knox, an officer whom 
Washington declared he loved and esteemed ; 
but he trusted the exigencies of the case would 
reconcile the latter to the position assigned to 
him. ‘‘ Viewing things in this light,’’ writes 
he to Knox, July roth, “‘ I would fain hope, as 
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we are forming an army anew, which army, if 
needful at all, is to fight for everything which 
ought to be dear and sacred to freemen, that 
former rank will be forgotten, and, among the 
fit and chosen characters, the only contention 
will be who shall be foremost in zeal at this 
crisis to serve his country, in whatever situa- 
tion circumstances may place him.’’ 

The reply of Knox, written in the glow of 
the moment, bespoke how deeply his warm, 
impulsive feelings were wounded. “I yester- 
day received your favor,’’ writes he, ‘‘ which 
I opened with all the delightful sensations of 
affection, which I always before experienced 
upon the receipt of your letters. But I found, 
on its perusal, a striking instance of that vicis- 
situde of human affairs and friendships, which 
you so justly describe. I read it with aston- 
ishment, which, however, subsided in the re- 
flection that few men know themselves, and 
therefore, that for more than twenty years I 
have been acting under a perfect delusion. 
Conscious myself of entertaining for you a 
sincere, active, and invariable friendship, I 
easily believed it was reciprocal. Nay, more, 
I flattered myself with your esteem and respect 
ina military point of view. But I find that 
others, greatly my juniors in rank, have been, 
upon a scale of comparison, preferred before 
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me. Of this, perhaps, the world may also 
concur with you that I have no just reason to 
complain. But every intelligent and just princi- 
ple of society required, either that I should 
have been previously consulted in an arrange- 
ment in which my feelings and happiness have 
been so much wounded, or that I should not 
have been dragged forth to public view at all, to 
make the comparison so conspicuously odious.”’ 

After continuing in an expostulatory vein, 
followed by his own views of the probable 
course of invasion, he adds, towards the end of 
his letter: ‘‘I have received no other notifi- 
cation of an appointment than what the news- 
papers announce. When it shall please the 
Secretary of War to give me the information, 
‘I shall endeavor to make him a suitable an- 
swer. At present, I donot perceive how it can 
possibly be to any other purport, than in the 
negative.”’ 

In conclusion he writes: ‘‘In whatever 
situation I shall be, I shall always remember 
with pleasure and gratitude, the friendship and 
confidence with which you have heretofore 
honored me. 

‘‘Tam, with the highest attachment, etc.”’ 

Washington was pained in the extreme at 
the view taken by General Knox of the ar- 
rangement, and at the wound which it had 
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evidently given to his feelings and his pride. 
In a letter to the President (25th September), 
he writes: ‘‘ With respect to General Knox, 
I can say with truth there is no man in the 
United States with whom I have been in habits 
of greater intimacy, no one whom I have 
loved more sincerely, nor any for whom I have 
had a greater friendship. But esteem, love, 
and friendship can have no influence on my 
mind, when I conceive that the subjugation of 
our government and independence are the ob- 
jects aimed at by the enemies of our peace, 
and when possibly our all is at stake.”’ 

In reply to Knox, Washington, although he 
thought the reasons assigned in his previous 
letter ought to have been sufficiently explana- 
tory of his motives, went into long details of 
the circumstances under which the military 
appointments had been made, and the impor- 
tant considerations which dictated them ; and 
showing that it was impossible for him to con- 
sult Knox previously to the nomination of the 
general officers. 

“‘IT do not know,’’ writes he, ‘‘ that these 
explanations will afford you any satisfaction or 
produce any change in your determination, 
but it was just to myself to make them. If 
there has been any management in the busi- 
ness, it has-been concealed from me. I have 
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had no agency therein, nor have I conceived a 


thought on the subject that has not been dis- ' 


closed to you with the utmost sincerity and 
frankness of heart. And now, notwithstand- 
ing the insinuations, which are implied in your 
letter, of the vicissitudes of friendship and the 
inconstancy of mine, I will pronounce with de- 
cision, that it ever has been, and, notwith- 
standing the unkindness of the charge, ever 
will be, for aught I know to the contrary, 
warm and sincere.’’ 

The genial heart of Knox was somewhat 
soothed and mollified by the “‘ welcome and 
much esteemed letter of Washington, in 
Which,” ‘said he) “I ‘recognize ‘fully all> the 
substantial friendship and kindness which I 
have invariably experienced from you.’’ Still 
he was tenacious of the point of precedence, 
and unwilling to serve in a capacity which 
would compromise his pride. ‘‘ If an invasion 
shall take place,’’ writes he, ‘ I shall deeply 
regret all circumstances which would insuper- 
ably bar my having an active command in the 
field. But if such a measure should be my 
destiny, I shall fervertly petition to serve as 
one of your aides-de-camp, which, with per- 
mission, I shall do with all the cordial devo- 
tion and affection of which my soul is capable.”’ 

On the 18th of October Washington learnt 
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through the gazettes of the safe arrival of 
General Pinckney at New York, and was anx- 
ious lest there should be a second part of the 
difficulty created by General Knox. On the 
21st, he writes again to Knox, reiterating his 
wish to have him in the augmented corps a 
major-general. 

““We shall have either 0 war or a severe 
contest with France ; in either case, if you will 
allow me to express my opinion, this is the 
most eligible time for you tocome forward. In 
the first case, to assist with your counsel and 
aid in making judicious provisions and arrange- 
ments to avert it; in the other case, to share 
in the glory of defending your country, and, 
by making all secondary objects yield to that 
great and primary object, display a mind su- 
perior to embarrassing punctilios at so critical 
a moment as the present. 

‘“After having expressed these sentiments 
with the frankness of undisguised friendship, 
it is hardly necessary to add, that, if you should 
finally decline the appointment of major-gen- 
eral, there is none to whom I would give a 
more decided preference as an aide-de-camp, 
the offer of which is highly flattering. honor- 
able, and grateful to my feelings, and for which 
IT entertain a high sense. But, my dear Gen- 
eral Knox, and here again I repeat to you, in 
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the language of candor and friendship, exam- 
ine well your own mind upon this subject. Do 
not unite yourself to the suite of a man, whom 
you may consider as the primary cause of what 
you call a degradation, with unpleasant sensa- 
tions. ‘This, while it is gnawing upon you, 
would, if I should come to the knowledge of 
it, make me unhappy ; as my first wish would 
be that my military family, and the whole 
army, should consider themselves a band of 
brothers, willing and ready to die for each 
other.”’ 

Before Knox could have received this letter, 
he had on the 23d of October, written to the 
Secretary of War, declining to serve under 
Hamilton and Pinckney, on the principle ‘‘ that 
no officer can consent to his own degradation 
by serving in an inferior situation.’’ General 
Pinckney, on the contrary, cheerfully accepted 
his appointment, although placed under Ham- 
ilton, who had been of inferior rank to him in 
the last war. It was with the greatest pleasure 
he had seen that officer’s name at the head of 
the list of major-generals, and applauded the 
disceriument which had placed him there. He 
regretted that General Knox had declined his 
appointment, and that his feelings should be 
hurt by being outranked. ‘‘If the authority,”’ 


adds he, ‘‘ which appointed me to the rank of 
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second major-general in the army, will review 
the arrangement, and place General Knox be- 
fore me, I will neither quit the service nor be 
dissatisfied.’’ * 


* Letter to the Secretary of War. 
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Washington Taxed Anew with the Cares of Offce— 
Correspondence with Lafayette—A Marriage at 
Mount Vernon—Appointment of a Minister to the 
French Republic—Washington’s Surprise—His Ac- 
tivity on His Estate—Political Anxieties—Concern 
about the Army. 


left his retirement and repaired to Phil- 

adelphia, at the earnest request of the 

Secretary of War, to meet that public 
functionary and Major-Generals Hamilton and 
Pinckney, and make arrangements respecting 
the forces about to be raised. The Secretary 
had prepared a series of questions for their 
consideration, and others were suggested by 
Washington, all bearing upon the organization 
of the provisional army. Upon these Wash- 
ington and the two major-generals were closely 
engaged for nearly five weeks, at great incon- 
venience and. ina most inclement season. ‘The 
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result of their deliberations was reduced to 
form, and communicated to the Secretary in 
two letters drafted by Hamilton, and signed 
by the commander-in-chief. Not the least irk- 
some of Washington’s task, in his present 
position, was to wade through volumes of 
applications and recommendations for military 
appointments; a task which he performed with 
extreme assiduity, anxious to avoid the influ- 
ence of favor or prejudice, and sensitively alive 
to the evil of improper selections. 

As it was part of the plan on which he had 
accepted the command of the army to decline 
the occupations of the office until circumstances 
should require his presence in the field; and 
as the season and weather rendered him im- 
patient to leave Philadelphia, he gave ‘the 
Secretary of War his views and plans for the 
charge and direction of military affairs, and 
then set out once more for Mount Vernon. 
The cares and concerns of office, however, 
followed him to his retreat. ‘“‘It is not the 
time nor the attention only,’’ writes he, ‘‘ which 
the public duties I am engaged in require, but 
their bringing upon me applicants, recommen- 
ders of applicants, and seekers of information, 
none of whom, perhaps, are my acquaintances, 
with their servants and horses to aid in the 
consumption of my forage, and what to me is 
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more valuable, my time, that I most regard ; 
for a man in the country, nine miles from any 
house of entertainment, is differently situated 
from one in a city, where none of these incon- 
veniences are felt.”’ 

In a letter, recently received from Lafayette, 
the latter spoke feelingly of the pleasure he 
experienced in conversing incessantly with his 
son George about Mount Vernon, its dear and 
venerated inhabitants, of the tender obligations, 
so profoundly felt, which he and his son had 
contracted towards him who had become a 
father to both. 

In the conclusion of his letter, Lafayette 
writes that, from the information he had re- 
ceived, he was fully persuaded that the French 
Directory desired to be at peace with the 
United States. ‘The aristocratical party,’’ 
adds he, ‘‘ whose hatred of America dates 
from the commencement of the European revo- 
lution, and the English government, which, 
since the Declaration of Independence, have 
forgotten and forgiven nothing, will rejoice, I 
know, at the prospect of a rupture between 
two nations heretofore united in the cause of 
liberty, and will endeavor, by all the means in 
their power, to precipitate us into a war. 

But you are there, my dear general, independ- 
ent of all parties, venerated by all, and if, as 
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I hope, your informant leads you to judge 
favorably of the disposition of the French gov- 
erement, your influence ought to prevent the 
breach from widening, and should insure a 
noble and durable reconciliation.”’ 

In his reply, December 25th, Washington 
says: ‘‘ You have expressed a wish worthy of 
the benevolence of your heart, that I would 
exert all my endeavors to avert the calamitous 
effects of a rupture between our countries. 
Believe me, my dear friend, that no man can 
deprecate an event of this sort more than I 
should. . . . You add, in another place, 
that the Executive Directory are disposed to 
an accommodation of all differences. If they 
are sincere in this declaration, let them evidence 
it by actions ; for words, unaccompanied there- 
with, will not be much regarded now. I would 
pledge myself that the government and people 
of the United States will meet them heart and 
hand at a fair negotiation ; having no wish 
more ardent than to live in peace with all the 
world, provided they are suffered to remain 
undisturbed in their just rights.”’ 

‘Of the politics of Europe,’’ adds he, in an- 
other part of his letter, ‘““I shall express no 
opinion, nor make any inquiry who is right 
or who is wrong. I wish well to all nations 
and to all men. My politics are plain and 
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simple. I think every nation has a right to 
establish that form of government under which 
it conceives it may live most happy ; provided 
it infringes no right, or is not dangerous to 
others; and that no governments ought to 
interfere with the internal concerns of another, 
except for the security of what is due to them- 
selves.”’ 

Washington’s national pride, however, had 
been deeply wounded by the indignities in- 
flicted on his country by the French, and he 
doubted the propriety of entering into any 
fresh negotiations with them, unless overtures 
should be made on their part. As to any 
symptoms of an accommodation they might at 
present evince, he ascribed them to the mili- 
tary measures adopted by the United States, 
and thought those measures ought not to be 
relaxed. 

We have spoken in a preceding chapter of 
a love affair growing up at Mount Vernon be- 
tween Washington’s nephew, Lawrence Lewis, 
and Miss Nelly Custis. The parties had since 
become engaged, to the general’s great satis- 
faction, and their nuptials were celebrated at 
Mount Vernon on his birthday the 22d of Feb- 
ruary (1799). Lawrence had recently received 
the commission of major of cavalry in the new 
army which was forming; and Washington 
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made arrangements for settling the newly mar- 
ried couple near him ona part of the Mount 
Vernon lands, which he had designated in his 
will to be bequeathed to Miss Nelly. 

As the year opened, Washington continued 
to correspond with the Secretary of War and 
General Hamilton on the affairs of the provi- 
sional army. ‘The recruiting business went 
on slowly, with interruptions, and there was 
delay in furnishing commissions to the officers 
who had been appointed. Washington, who 
was not in the secrets of the cabinet, was at a 
loss to account for this apparent torpor. “‘If 
the augmented force,’’ writes he to Hamilton, 
‘“was not intended as an zz ferrorem measure, 
the delay in recruiting it is unaccountable, and 
baffles all conjecture on reasonable grounds.’’ 

The fact was, that the military measures 
taken in America had really produced an effect 
on French policy. Efforts had been made by 
M. Talleyrand, through unofficial persons, to 
induce an amicable overture on the part of the 
United States. At length that wily minister 
had written to the French Secretary of Lega- 
tion at the Hague, M. Pichon, intimating that 
whatever plenipotentiary the United States 
might send to France to put an end to the 
existing differences between the two countries, 
would be undoubtedly received with the re- 
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spect due to the representative of a free, inde- 
pendent, and powerful nation. M. Pichon 
communicated a copy of this letter to Mr. 
William Vans Murray, the American minister 
in Holland, who forthwith transmitted it to 
his government. Mr. Adams caught at the 
chance for an extrication from his belligerent 
difficulties, and laid this letter before the Sen- 
ate on the 18th of February, at the same time 
nominating Mr. Murray to be minister pleni- 
potentiary to the French Republic. 

Washington expressed his extreme surprise 
when the news of this unexpected event 
reached him. “But far, ‘very far indéed,” 
writes he, ‘‘was that surprise short of what 
I experienced the next day, when, by a very 
intelligent gentleman immediately from Phila- 
delphia, I was informed that there had been 
no direct overture from the government of 
France to that of the United States for a nego- 
tiation ; on the contrary, that M. Talleyrand 
was playing the same loose and roundabout 
game he had attempted the year before with 
our envoys; and which, as in that case, might 
mean anything or nothing, as would subserve 
his purposes best.’’ 

Before the Senate decided on the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Murray, two other persons were 
associated with him in the mission, namely, 
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Oliver Ellsworth and Patrick Henry. The 
three envoys being confirmed, Mr. Murray 
was instructed by letter to inform the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the fact, but to 
apprise him that his associate envoys would 
not embark for Europe until the Directory 
had given assurance, through their Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, that those envoys would 
be received in proper form and treated with on 
terms of equality. Mr. Murray was directed at 
the same time to have no further informal com- 
munications with any French agent. 

Mr. Henry declined to accept his anpoint- 
ment on account of ill health, and Mr. William 
Richardson Davie was ultimately substituted 
for him. 

Throughout succeeding months, Washing- 
ton continued to superintend from a distance 
the concerns of the army, as his ample and 
minute correspondence manifests ; and he was 
at the same time earnestly endeavoring to 
bring the affairs of his rural domain into order. 
A sixteen years’ absence from home, with 
short intervals, had, he said, deranged them 
considerably, so that it required all the time 
he could spare from the usual avocations of 
life to bring them into tune again. It wasa 
period of incessant activity and toil, therefore, 
both mental and bodily. He was for hours in 
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his study occupied with his pen, and for hours 
on horseback, riding the rounds of his exten- 
sive estate, visiting the various farms, and 
superintending and directing the works in 
operation. All this he did with unfailing 
vigor, though now in his sixty-seventh year. 

Occasional reports of the sanguinary conflict 
that was going on in Europe would reach him 
in the quiet groves of Mount Vernon, and 
awaken his solicitude. ‘‘ A more destructive 
sword,” said he, ‘‘ was never drawn, at least 
in modern times, than this war has produced. 
It is time to sheath it and give peace to man- 
kind?’ * 

Amid this strife and turmoil of the nations, 
he felt redoubled anxiety about the success of 
the mission to France. ‘The great successes 
of the allies combined against that power ; the 
changes in the Directory, and the rapidity with 
which everything seemed verging towards a 
restoration of the monarchy, induced some 
members of the cabinet to advise a suspension 
of the mission ; but Mr. Adams was not to be 
convinced or persuaded. Having furnished 
the commissioners with their instructions, he 
gave his final order for their departure, and 
they sailed in a frigate from Rhode Island on 
the 3d of November. 

*Letter to William Vans Murray. 
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A private letter written by Washington 
shortly afterwards to the Secretary of War, 
bespeaks his apprehensions: ‘‘I have for 
some time past viewed the political concerns 
of the United States with an anxious and pain- 
ful eye. They appear to me to be moving by 
hasty strides to a crisis; but in what it will 
result, that Being, who sees, foresees, and 
directs all things, alone can tell. The vessel 
is afloat, or very nearly so, and considering 
myself as a passenger only, I shall trust to the 
mariners (whose duty it is to watch) to steer it 
into a safe port.”’ 

His latest concern about the army was to 
give instructions for hutting the troops accord- 
ing to an idea originally suggested by Hamil- 
ton, and adopted in the Revolutionary War. 
‘““ Although I had determined to take no charge 
of any military operations,’’ writes he, ‘‘ unless 
the troops should be called into the field, yet, 
under the present circumstances, and consider- 
ing that the advanced season of the year will 
admit of no delay in providing winter-quarters 
for the troops, I have willingly given my aid 
in that business, and shall never decline any 
assistance in my power, when necessary, to 
promote the good of the service.’’ * 


* Washington's Writings, xi., 463. 
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Washington Digests a Plan for the Management of 
his Estate—His Views in Regard to a Military 
Academy—Letter to Hamilton—His Last Hours— 
The Funeral—The Will—Its Provisions in Regard 
to his Slaves—Proceedings of Congress on his 
Death—Conclusion. 


INTER had now set in, with occa- 

\ \ / sional wind and rain and frost, yet 

Washington still kept up his active 

round of in-door and out-door avo- 
cations, as his diary records. He was in full 
health and vigor, dined out occasionally, and 
had frequent guests at Mount Vernon, and, as 
usual, was part of every day in the saddle, going 
the rounds of his estates, and, in his military 
phraseology, “‘ visiting the outposts.”’ 

He had recently walked with his favorite 
nephew about the grounds, showing the im- 
provements he intended to make, and had 
especially pointed out the spot where he pur- 
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posed building a new family vault ; the old 
one being damaged by the roots of trees which 
had over-grown it and caused it to leak. 
‘““This change,’’ said he, ‘‘I shall make the 
first of all, for I may require it before the rest.” 

‘“When I parted from him,’’ adds the nephew, 
‘““he stood on the steps of the front door, where 
he took leave of myself and another. . . . 
It was a bright frosty morning ; he had taken 
his usual ride, and the clear healthy flush on 
his cheek, and his sprightly manner, brought 
the remark from both of us that we had never 
seen the general look so well. I have some- 
times thought him decidedly the handsomest 
man I ever saw; and when in a lively mood, 
so full of pleasantry, so agreeable to all with 
whom he associated, that F could hardly realize 
he was the same Washington whose dignity 
awed aJ! who approached him.’’ * 

For some time past Washington: had been 
occupied in digesting a complete system on 
which his estate was to be managed for several 
succeeding years; specifying the cultivation 
of the several farms, with tables designating 
the rotations of the crops. It occupied thirty 
folio pages, and was executed with that clear- 
ness and method which characterized all his 
business papers. ‘This was finished on the roth 

* Paulding’s Life of Washington, vol. ii., p. 196. 
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of December, and was accompanied by a letter 
of that date to his manager or steward. It isa 
valuable document, showing the soundness and 
vigor of his intellect at this advanced stage of 
his existence, and the love of order that reigned 
throughout his affairs. ‘‘My greatest anx- 
iety,’’ said he on a previous occasion, ‘“‘is to’ 
have all these concerns in such a clear and dis- 
tinct form, that no reproach may attach itself 
to me when I have taken my departure for the 
land of spirits.’’ * 

It was evident, however, that full of health 
and vigor, he looked forward to his long cher- 
ished hope, the enjoyment of a serene old age 
in this home of his heart. 

According to his diary, the morning on which 
these voluminous instructions to his steward 
were dated was clear and calm, but the after- 
noon was lowering. ‘The next day (11th), he 
notes that there was wind and rain, and ‘‘at 
night a large circle round the moon.’’ 

The morning of the 12th was overcast. 
That morning he wrote to Hamilton, heartily 
approving of a plan for a military academy, 
which the latter had submitted to the Secretary 
of War. ‘‘ The establishment of an institution 
of this kind upon a respectable and extensive 
basis,’’ observes he, ‘‘ has ever been considered 

* Letter toJames McHenry. Writings, xi., 407. 
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by me an object of primary importance to this 
country ; and while I was in the chair of gov- 
ernment I omitted no proper opportunity of 
recommending it in my public speeches and 
otherwise, to the attention of the legislature. 
But I never undertook to go into a detail of the 
organization of such an academy, leaving this 
task to others, whose pursuit in the path of 
science and attention to the arrangement of 
such institutions, had better qualified them for 
the execution of it. . . . I sincerely hope 
that the subject will meet with due attention, 
and that the reason for its establishment which 
you have clearly pointed out in your letter to 
the secretary, will prevail upon the legislature 
to place it upon a permanent and respectable 
footing.’’ He closes his letter with an assur- 
ance of “‘very great esteem and regard,’’ the 
last words he ever was to address to Hamilton. 

About ten o’clock he mounted his horse, and 
rode out as usual to make the rounds of his 
estate. The ominous ring round the moon, 
which he had observed on the preceding night, 
proved a fatal portent. ‘‘ About one o’clock,”’ 
he notes, ‘‘it began to snow, soon after to hail, 
and then turned toa settled cold rain. Having 
on an overcoat, he continued his ride without 
regarding the weather, and did not return to 
the house until after three. 
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His secretary approached him with letters to 
be franked, that they might be taken to the 
post-office in the evening. Washington franked 
the letters, but observed that the weather was 
too bad to send a servant out with them. Mr. 
Lear perceived that snow was hanging from his 
hair, and expressed fears that he had got wet ; 
but he replied, ‘‘ No, his great-coat had kept 
him dry.’’ As dinner had been waiting for 
him he sat down without changing his dress. 
“In the evening,’’ writes his secretary, ‘‘he 
appeared as well as usual.’’ 

On the following morning the snow was three 
inches deep and still falling, which prevented 
him from taking his usualride. He complained 
of a sore throat, and had evidently taken cold 
the day before. In the afternoon the weather 
cleared up, and he went out on the grounds 
between the house and the river, to mark some 
trees which were to be cut down. A hoarse- 
ness which had hung about him through the 
day grew worse towards night, but he made 
light of it. 

He was very cheerful in the evening, as he 
sat in the parlor with Mrs. Washington and 
Mr. Lear, amusing himself with the papers 
which had been brought from the post-office. 
When he met with anything interesting or en- 


tertaining, he would read it aloud as well as 
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his hoarseness would permit, or he listened and 
made occasional comments, while Mr. Lear 
read the debates of the Virginia Assembly. 

On retiring to bed, Mr. Lear suggested that 
he should take something to relieve the cold. 
““No,”’ replied he, ‘‘ you know I never take 
anything for acold. Let it go as it came.” 

In the night he was taken extremely ill with 
ague and difficulty of breathing. Between two 
and three o’clock in the morning he awoke 
Mrs. Washington, who would have risen to 
calla servant; but he would not permit her, 
lest she should take cold. At daybreak, when 
the servant woman entered to make a fire, she 
was sent to call Mr. Lear. He found the gen- 
eral breathing with difficulty, and hardly able 
to utter a word intelligibly. Washington de- 
sired that Dr. Craik, who lived in Alexandria, 
should be sent for, and that in the meantime 
Rawlins, one of the overseers, should be sum- 
moned, to bleed him before the doctor could 
arrive. 

A gargle was prepared for his throat, but 
whenever he attempted to swallow any of it, 
he was convulsed and almost suffocated. Raw- 
lins made his appearance soon after sunrise, 
but when the general’s arm was ready for the 
operation, became agitated. “‘ Don’t be afraid,”’ 
said the general, as well as he could speak. 
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Rawlins made an incision. ‘‘ The orifice is 
not large enough,’’ said Washington. The 
blood, however, ran pretty freely, and Mrs. | 
Washington, uncertain whether the treatment 
was proper, and fearful that too much blood 
might be taken, begged Mr. Lear to stop it. 
When he was about to unite the string the 
general put up his hand to prevent him, and as 
soon as he could speak, murmured, ‘‘ More— 
more’’; but Mrs. Washington’s doubts pre- 
vailed, and the bleeding was stopped, after 
about half a pint of blood had been taken. Ex- 
ternal applications were now made to the throat, 
and his feet were bathed in warm water, but 
without affording any relief. 

His old friend, Dr. Craik, arrived between 
eight and nine, and two other physicians, Drs. 
Dick and Brown, were called in. Various 
remedies were tried, and additional bleeding, 
but all of no avail. 

“About half-past four o’clock,’’ writes Mr. 
Lear, ‘‘he desired me to call Mrs. Washington 
to his bedside, when he requested her to go 
down into his room and take from his desk 
his two wills, which she would find there, and 
bring them to him, which she did. Upon 
looking at them, he gave her one, which he 
observed was useless, as being superseded by 
the other, and desired her to burn it, which 
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she did, and took the other and put it into 
her closet. After this was done, I returned to 
his bedside and took his hand. He said to 
me: ‘I find I am going, my breath cannot 
last long. I believed from the first, that the 
disorder would prove fatal. Do you arrange 
and record all my late military letters and 
papers. Arrange my accounts and settle my 
books, as you know more about them than 
any one else; and let Mr. Rawlins finish re- 
cording my other letters which he has begun.’ 
I told him this should be done. He then asked 
if I recollected anything which it was essential 
for him to do, as he had but a very short time 
to continue with us. I told him that I could 
recollect nothing ; but I hoped he was not so 
near his end. He observed, smiling, that he 
certainly was, and that, as it was the debt 
which we all must pay, he looked to the event 
with perfect resignation.”’ 

In the course of the afternoon he appeared 
to be in great pain and distress from the diffi- 
culty of breathing, and frequently changed his 
posture in the bed. Mr. Lear endeavored to 
raise him and turn him with as much ease as 
possible. ‘‘I am afraid I fatigue you too 
much,’’ the general would say. Upon being 
assured to the contrary, ‘‘ Well,’’ observed he 
gratefully, ‘“‘it is a debt we must pay to each 
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other, and I hope when you want aid of this 
kind you will find it.”’ 

His servant Christopher had been in the 
room during the day, and almost the whole 
time on his feet. The general noticed it in 
the afternoon, and kindly told him to sit down. 

About five o’clock his old friend, Dr. Craik, 
came again into the room, and approached the 
bedside. ‘‘ Doctor,’’ said the general, ‘‘I die 
hard, but I am not afraid to go. I believed, 
from my first attack, that I should not survive 
it—my breath cannot last long.’’ ‘The doctor 
pressed his hand in silence, retired from the 
bedside, and sat by the fire absorbed in grief. 

Between five and six the other physicians 
came in, and he was assisted to sit up in his 
bed. ‘I feel I am going,’’ said he; ‘“‘I thank 
you for your attentions, but I pray you will 
take no more trouble about me ; let me go off 
quietly ; I cannot last long.’’ He lay down 
again ; all retired excepting Dr. Craik. The 
general continued uneasy and restless, but 
without complaining, frequently asking what 
hour it was. 

Further remedies were tried without avail 
inthe evening. He took whatever was offered 
him, did as he was desired by the physicians, 
and never uttered sigh or complaint. 

‘* About ten o’clock,’’ writes Mr. Lear, ‘‘ he 
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made several attempts to speak to me before 
he could effect it. At length he said, ‘I am_ 
just going. Have me decently buried, and do 
not let my body be put into the vault in less 
than three days after I am dead.’ I bowed 
assent, for I could not speak. He then looked 
at me again and said, ‘Do you understand 
me?’ Ireplied, ‘Yes.’ ‘’Tis well,’ said he. 

“About ten minutes before he expired 
(which was between ten and eleven o’clock) 
his breathing became easier. He lay quietly ‘ 
he withdrew his hand from mine and felt his 
own pulse. I saw his countenance change. 
I spoke to Dr. Craik, who sat by the fire. He 
came to the bedside. The general’s hand fell 
from his wrist. I took it in mine and pressed 
it to my bosom. Dr. Craik put his hands over 
his eyes, and he expired without a struggle or 
a sigh. 

““While we were fixed in silent grief, Mrs. 
Washington, who was seated at the foot of the 
bed, asked with a firm and collected voice, ‘Is 
he gone?’ I could not speak, but held up my 
hand asa signal that he wasno more. ‘’T is 
well,’ said she in the same voice. ‘All is over 
now ; I shall soon follow him ; I have no more 
trials to pass through.’ ”’ 

We add from Mr. Lear’s account a few par- 
ticulars concerning the funeral. ‘The old fam- 
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ily vault on the estate had been opened, the 
rubbish cleared away, and a door made to close 
the entrance, which before had been closed with 
brick. ‘The funeral took place on the 18th of 
December. About eleven o’clock the people 
of the neighborhood began to assemble. The 
corporation of Alexandria with the militia and 
Free-masons of the place, and eleven pieces of 
cannon, arrived at a later hour. A schooner 
was stationed off Mount Vernon to fire minute 
guns. ) 

About three o’clock the procession began to 
move, passing out through the gate at the left 
wing of the house, proceeding round in front 
of the lawn and down to the vault, on the 
right wing of the house; minute-guns being 
fired at the time. The troops, horse and foot, 
formed the escort; then came four of the 
clergy. Then the general’s horse, with his 
saddle, holsters, and pistols, led by two grooms 
in black. ‘The body was borne by the Free- 
masons and officers ; several members of the 
family and old friends, among the number Dr. 
Craik, and some of the Fairfaxes, followed as 
chief mourners. The corporation of Alexan- 
dria and numerous private persons closed the 
procession. ‘The Rev. Mr. Davis read the 
funeral service at the vault, and pronounced a 
short address; after which the Masons per- 
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formed their ceremonies, and the body was 
deposited in the vault. 

Such were the obsequies of Washington, 
simple and modest, according to his own 
wishes ; all confined to the grounds of Mount 
Vernon, which, after forming the poetical 
dream of his life, had now become his final 
resting-place. 

On opening the will which he had handed 
to Mrs. Washington shortly before death, it 
was found to have been carefully drawn up 
by himself in the preceding July; and by an 
act in conformity with his whole career, one 
of its first provisions directed the emancipa- 
tion of his slaves on the decease of his wife. 
It had long been his earnest wish that the 
slaves held by him zz his own right should re- 
ceive their freedom during his life, but he had 
found that it would be attended with insuper- 
able difficulties on account of their intermix- 
ture by marriage with the ‘‘ dower negroes,”’ 
whom it was not in his power to manumit un- 
der the tenure by which they were held. 

With provident benignity he also made pro- 
vision in his will for such as were to receive 
their freedom under this devise, but who, from 
age, bodily infirmities, or infancy, might be 
unable to support themselves, and he expressly 
forbade, under any pretense whatsoever, the 
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sale or transportation out of Virginia, of any 
slave of whom he might die possessed. Though 
born and educated aslaveholder, this was all in 
consonance with feelings, sentiments, and prin- 
ciples which he had long entertained. 

In a letter to Mr. John F. Mercer, in Sep- 
fetnber, 1786, he ‘writes: <““I-never mean, 
unless some particular circumstances should 
compel me to it, to possess another slave by 
purchase, it being among my first wishes to 
see some plan adopted by which slavery in 
this country may be abolished by law.’’ And 
eleven years afterwards, in August, 1797, he 
writes to his nephew, Lawrence Lewis, in a 
letter which we have had in our hands, ‘‘I 
wish from my soul that the legislature of this 
State could see the policy of a gradual aboli- 
tion of slavery. It might prevent much future 
mischief.’’ 

A deep sorrow spread over the nation on 
hearing that Washington was no more. Con- 
gress which was in session, immediately ad- 
journed fortheday. The next morning it was 
resolved that the Speaker’s chair be shrouded 
with black; that the members and officers 
of the House wear black during the session, 
and that a joint committee of both Houses be 
appointed to consider on the most suitable 
manner of doing honor to the memory of the 
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man, ‘‘first in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of his fellow-citizens.’’ 

Public testimonials of grief and reverence 
were displayed in every part of the Union. 
Nor were these sentiments confined to the 
United States. When the news of Washing- 
ton’s death reached England, Lord Bridport, 
who had command of a British fleet of nearly 
sixty sail-of-the-line, lying at Torbay, lowered 
his flag at half-mast, every ship following the 
example; and Bonaparte, First Consul of 
France, on announcing his death to the army, 
ordered that black crape should be suspended 
from all the standards and flags throughout 
the public service for ten days. 


In the preceding volumes of our work, we 
have traced the career of Washington from 
early’ boyhood to his elevation to the presiden- 
tial chair. It was an elevation he had neither 
sought nor wished ; for when the independence 
of his country was achieved, the modest and 
cherished desire of his heart had been ‘‘ to live 
and die a private citizen on his own farm,’’ * 
and he had shaped out for himself an ideal 
elysium in his beloved shades of Mount Ver- 
non. But power sought him in his retirement. 


* Writings, ix., 412. 
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The weight and influence of his name and 
character were deemed all-essential to complete 
his work ; to set the new government in mo- 
tion, and conduct it through its first perils and 
trials. With unfeigned reluctance he complied 
with the imperative claims of his country, and 
accepted the power thus urged upon him; 
advancing to its exercise with diffidence, and 
aiming to surround himself with men of the 
highest talent and information whom he might 
consult in emergency ; but firm and strong in 
the resolve in all things to act as his conscience 
told him was “‘right as respected his God, his 
country, and himself.’’ For he knew no di- 
vided fidelity, no separate obligation; his 
most sacred duty to himself was his highest 
duty to his country and his God. 

In treating of his civil administration in these 
closing volumes we have endeavored to show 
how truly he adhered to this resolve, and with 
what inflexible integrity and scrupulous regard 
to the public weal he discharged his functions. 
In executing our task, we have not indulged 
in discussions of temporary questions of contro- 
verted policy which agitated the incipient 
establishment of our government, but have 
given his words and actions as connected with 
those questions, and as illustrative of his char- 
acter. In this volume, as in those which treat 
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of his military career, we have avoided rhetor- 
ical amplification and embellishments, and_all 
gratuitous assumptions, and have sought, by 
simple and truthful details, to give his char- 
acter an opportunity of developing itself, and 
of manifesting those fixed principles and that 
noble consistency which reigned alike through- 
out his civil and military career. 

The character of Washington may want 
some of those poetical elements which dazzle 
and delight the multitude, but it possessed 
fewer inequalities, and a rarer union of virtues 
than perhaps ever fell to the lot of one man. 
Prudence, firmness, sagacity, moderation, an 
‘overruling judgment, an immovable justice, 
courage that never faltered, patience that never 
wearied, truth that disdained all artifice, mag- 
nanimity without alloy. It seems as if Provi- 
dence had endowed him in a preeminent degree 
with the qualities requisite to fit him for the 
high destiny he was called upon to fulfil—to 
conduct a momentous revolution which was to 
form an era in the history of the world, and to 
inaugurate a new and untried government, 
which, to use his own words, was to lay the 
foundation ‘‘for the enjoyment of much purer 
civil liberty, and greater public happiness, than 
have hitherto been the portion of mankind.” 

The fame of Washington stands apart from 
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every other in history; shining with a truer 
lustre and a more benignant glory. With us 
his memory remains a national property, where 
all sympathies throughout our widely-extended 
and diversified empire meet in unison. Under 
all dissensions and amid all the storms of party, 
his precepts and example speak to us from the 
grave with a paternal appeal ; and his name— 
by all revered—forms a universal tie of brother- 
hood—a watchword of our Union. 

“It will be the duty of the historian and the 
sage of all nations,’’ writes an eminent British 
statesman (Lord Brougham), ‘‘ to let no occa- 
sion pass of commemorating this illustrious 
man, and until time shall be no more, will a 
test of the progress which our race has made 
in wisdom and virtue, be derived from the 
veneration paid to the immortal name of 
Washington.”’ 


even 
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Jie 
PORTRAITS OF WASHINGTON. 


HE earliest portraits of Washington are more 
interesting, perhaps, as memorials than as 
works of art; aud we can easily imagine 
that associations endeared them to his old 

comrades. The dress (blue coat, scarlet facings, and 
underclothes) of the first portrait by Peale, and the 
youthful face, make it suggestive of the first expe- 
rience of the future commander, when, exchanging 
the surveyor’s implements for the colonel’s com- 
mission, he bivouacked in the wilderness of Ohio, 
the leader of a motley band of hunters, provincials, 
and savages to confront wily Frenchmen, cut forest 
roads, and encounter all the perils of Indian ambush, 
inclement skies, undisciplined followers, famine, and 
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woodland skirmish. It recalls his calm authority and 
providential escape amid the dismay of Braddock’s 
defeat, and his pleasant sensation at the first whistling 
of bullets in the weary march to Fort Necessity. To 
CHARLES WILSON PEALE, we owe this precious relic 
of the chieftain’s youth. His own career partook of 
the vicissitudes and was impressed with the spirit of 
the revolutionary era ; a captain of volunteers at the 
battles of Trenton and Germantown, and a State repre- 
sentative of Pennsylvania, a favorite pupil of West, 
an ingenious mechanician, and a warrior, he always 
cherished the instinct and the faculty for art; and 
even amid the bustle and duties of the camp, never’ 
failed to seize auspicious intervals of leisure, to de- 
pict his brother officers. This portrait was executed 
in 1772, and is now at Arlington House. 

The resolution of Congress by which a portrait by 
this artist was ordered, was passed before the occupa- 
tion of Philadelphia. Its progress marks the vicissi- 
tudes of the revolutionary struggle ; commenced in _ 
the gloomy winter and half-famished encampment at 
Valley Forge, in 1778, the battles of Trenton, Prince- 
ton, and Monmouth intervened before its completion. 
At the last place Washington suggested that the view 
from the window of the farm-house opposite to which 
he was sitting, would form a desirable background. 
Peale adopted the idea, and represented Monmouth 
Court-house and a party of Hessians under guard 
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marching out of it.* The picture was finished at 
Princeton, and Nassau Hall is a prominent object in 
the background; but Congress adjourned without 
twmaking an appropriation, and it remained in the 
artist’s hands. Lafayette desired a copy for the king 
of France ; and Peale executed one in 1779, which was 
sent to Paris; but the misfortunes of the royal family 
occasioned its sale, and it became the property 
of the Count de Menou, who brought it again to this 
country and presented it to the National Institute, 
where it is now preserved. Chapman made two copies 
at a thousand dollars each ; and Dr. Craik, one of the 
earliest and warmest personal friends of Washington, 
their commissions as officers in the French war hav- 
ing been signed on the same day (1754), declared it a 
most faithful likeness of him as he appeared in the 
prime of his life.t 


* MS. Letter of Titian R. Peale to George Livermore, Esq. 

+ Philadelphia, Feb. 4th.—His Excellency General Washington 
set off from this city to jointhe army in New Jersey. During 
the course of his short stay, the only relief he has enjoyed from 
service since he first entered it, he has been honored with every 
mark of esteem, etc. The Council of this State, being desirous 
of having his picture in full length, requested his sitting for 
that purpose, which he politely complied with, and a striking 
likeness was taken by Mr. Peale ofthis city. The portrait is to 
be placed in the council chamber. Don Juan Marrailes, the 
minister of France, has ordered five copies, four of which, we 
hear, are to be sent abroad.—fennsylvania Packet, February 
II, 1779. Peale’s first portrait was executed for Colonel 
Alexander. He painted one in 1776 for John Hancock, and 
besides that for New Jersey, others for Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, 
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There is a tradition in the Peale family, honorably 
represented through several generations, by public 
spirit and artistic gifts, that intelligence of one of the 
most important triumphs of the American arms was 
received by Washington in a despatch he opened while 
sitting to Wilson Peale for a miniature intended for 
his wife who was also present. ‘The scene occurred 
one fine summer afternoon; and there is something 
attractive to the fancy in the association of this 
group quietly occupied in one of the arts of peace, 
and in a commemorative act destined to gratify con- 
jugal love and a nation’s pride, with the progress of 
a war and the announcement of a victory fraught 
with that nation’s liberty and that leader’s eternal 
renown. 

The characteristic traits of Peale’s portraits of Wash- 
ington now at the National Institute and Arlington 
House, and the era of our history and of Washington’s 
life they embalm, make them doubly valuable in a 
series of pictorial illustrations, each of which, inde- 
pendent of the degree of professional skill exhibited, 
is essential to our Washingtonian gallery.. Before 
Trumbull and Stuart had caught from the living man 
his aspect in maturity and age, the form knit to ath- 
letic proportions by self-denial and activity, and clad 
in the garb of rank and war, and the countenance open 
with truth and grave with thought, yet rounded with 
the contour and ruddy with the glow of early man- 
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hood, was thus genially delineated by the hand of a 
comrade, and in the infancy of native art. Of the 
fourteen portraits by Peale, that exhibiting Washing- 
ton as a Virginia colonel in the colonial force of Great 
Britain, is the only entire portrait before the Revolu- 
tionextant. One was painted for the College of New 
Jersey, at Princeton, in 1780, to occupy a frame in 
which a portrait of George the Third had been de- 
stroyed by a cannon ball during the battle at that place 
on the 3d of January, 1777. It still remains in the 
possession of the Coliege, and was saved fortunately 
from the fire which a few years ago consumed Nassau 
Hall. Peale’s last portrait of Washington, executed 
in 1783, he retained until his death, and two years 
since it wassold, with the rest of the collection known 
as the “Peale Gallery,’’ at Philadelphia. There 
is a pencil sketch also by this artist, framed with 
the wood of the tree in front of the famous Chew’s 
house, around which centred the battle of German- 
town.* 

A few octogenariansin the city of brotherly love, used 
tospeak, not many years since, of a diminutive family, 
the head of which manifested the sensitive tempera- 


* “he editor of the Cincinnati Engutrer was lately shown a 
pencil sketch of General Washington, taken from life by Charles 
Wilson Peale, in the year 1777. It was framed from part of the 
elm-tree then standing in front of Chew’s house, on the Ger- 
mantown battle-ground, and the frame was made by a son of 
Dr. Craley, of revolutionary fame.”’ - 
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ment, if not the highest capabilities of artistic genius. 
This was ROBERT EDGE PINE. He brought to Amer- 
ica the earliest cast of the Venus de Medici, which 
was privately exhibited to the select few—the man- 
ners and morals of the Quaker city forbidding its 
exposure to the common eye. He was considered 
a superior colorist, and was favorably introduced 
into society in Philadelphia by his acknowledged 
sympathy for the American cause, and by a grand 
project such as was afterwards partially realized. 
by Trumbull; that of a series of historical paint- 
ings, illustrative of the American Revolution, to 
embrace original portraits of the leaders, both civil 
and military, in that achievement, including the 
statesmen who were chiefly instrumental in fram- 
ing the Constitution and organizing the government. 
He brought a letter of introduction to the father of 
the late Judge Hopkinson, whose portrait he executed, 
and its vivid tints and correct resemblance still attest 
to his descendants the ability of the painter. He left 
behind him in London creditable portraits of George 
the Second, Garrick, and the Duke of Northumberland. 
In the intervals of his business as a teacher of draw- 
ing and a votary of portraiture in general, he collected, 
from time to time, a large number of “‘ distinguished 
heads,” although, as in the case of Ceracchi, the epoch 
and country were unfavorable to his ambitious pro- 
ject ; of these portraits the heads of General Gates 
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Charles Carroll, Baron Steuben, and Washington are 
the best known and most highly prized. Pine re- 
mained three weeks at Mount Vernon, and his por- 
trait bequeathes some features with great accuracy ; 
artists find in it certain merits not discoverable in 
those of a later date ; it has the permanent interest of 
a representation from life, by a painter of established 
reputation ; yet its tone is cold and its effect unim- 
pressive, beside the more bold and glowing pencil of 
Stuart. It has repose and dignity. In his letter to 
Washington, asking his co-dperation in the design he 
meditated, Pine says: ‘‘I have been some time at 
Annapolis painting the portraits of patriots, legislators, 
heroes, and beauties, in order to adorn my large pic- 
ture’’; and he seems to have commenced his enter- 
prise with sanguine hope of one day accomplishing 
his object, which, however, it was reserved for a native 
artist eventually to complete. That his appeal to 
Washington was not neglected, however, is evident 
from an encouraging allusion to Pine and his scheme, 
in the correspondence of the former. ‘‘Mr. Pine,” 
he says, ‘‘has met a’ favorable reception in this coun- 
try, and may, I conceive, command as much business 
as he pleases. He is now preparing material for his- 
torical representations of the most important events 
of the war.”* Pine’s picture is in the possession of 

the Hopkinson family at Philadelphia. The fac-simile 
* Sparks’s Writings of Washington, 
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of Washington’s letter proves that it was taken in 
1785. A large copy was purchased at Montreal, in 
1817, by the late Henry Brevoort of New York, and is 
now in the possession of his son, J. Carson Brevoort, 
at Bedford, L. I. 

The profile likeness of Washington by SHARPLESS, 
is a valuable item of the legacy which Art has be- 
queathed of those noble and benign features ; he evi- 
dently bestowed upon it his greatest skill, and there 
is no more correct facial outline of the immortal 
subject in existence; a disciple of Lavater would 
probably find it the most available side-view for 
physiognomical inference; it is remarkably adapted 
to the burin, and has been once, at least, adequately 
engraved ; it also has the melancholy attraction of 
being the last portrait of Washington taken from 
life. 

One of Canova’s fellow-workmen in the first years 
of his artistic life, was a melancholy enthusiast, whose 
thirst for the ideal was deepened by a morbid tenacity 
of purpose and sensitiveness of heart—a form of char- 
acter peculiar to Italy ; in its voluptuous phase illus- 
trated by Petrarch, in its stoical by Alfieri, and in its 
combination of patriotic and tender sentiments by 
Foscolo’s Letters of Jacopo Ortis. The political con- 
fusion that reigned in Europe for a time, seriously in- 
terfered with the pursuit of art ; and this was doubtless 
a great motive with GIUSEPPE CERACCHI for visiting 
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America ; but not less inciting was the triumph of 
freedom, of which that land had recently become the 
scene—a triumph that so enlisted the sympathies and 
fired the imagination of the republican sculptor, that 
he designed a grand national monument, commemora- 
tive of American Independence, and sought the pat- 
tronage of the newly organized government in its 
behalf. Washington, individually, favored his de- 
sign, and the model of the proposed work received 
the warm approval'of competent judges ; but taste for 
art, especially for grand monumental statuary, was 
quite undeveloped on this side of the Atlantic, and 
the recipient of Papal orders found little encourage- 
ment in a young republic, too busy in laying the 
foundation of her civil polity, to give much thought 
to any memorials of her nascent glory. It was, how- 
ever, but a question of time. His purpose is even 
now in the process of achievement. Washington’s 
natiye State voluntarily undertook the enterprise for 
which the general government, in its youth, was in- 
adequate ; and it was auspiciously reserved for a native 
artist, and a single member of the original Confeder- 
acy, to embody in a style worthy of more than Italian 
genius, the grand conception of a representative 
monument, with Washington in a colossal equestrian 
statue as the centre, and the Virginia patriots and 
orators of the Revolution, grouped around his majes- 
tic figure. Ceracchi, however, in aid of his elaborate 
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project, executed the onlyseries of marble portraitures 
from life of the renowned founders of the national 
government : his busts of Hamilton, Jay, Trumbull, 
and Governor George Clinton were long the promi- 
nent ornaments of the Academy of Fine Arts in New 
York ; the latter, especially, was remarkable, both in 
regard to its resemblance to the original, and as a 
work of art. His most important achievement, how- 
ever, was a bust of Washington, generally considered 
the most perfect representation of the man and the 
hero combined, after Stuart’s and Houdon’s master- 
pieces. It is in the heroic style, witha fillet. The 
fate of this valuable effigy was singular. It was pur- 
chased by the Spanish ambassador, as a gift to the 
Prince of Peace, then at the height of his power at 
Madrid ; before the bust reached Spain, Godoy was 
exiled, and the minister recalled, who, on his arrival, 
transferred it, unpacked, to Richard Meade, Esquire, 
of Philadelphia, in whose family it remained until 
two years ago, when, at the administrators’ sale of 
that gentleman’s fine collection of paintings, it was 
purchased by Gouverneur Kemble, and can now be 
seen at his hospitable mansion on the banks of the 
Hudson. 

The zeal of Ceracchi in his cherished purpose, is in- 
dicated by the assurance he gave Dr. Hugh William- 
son—the historian of North Carolina, and the author 
of the earliest work on the American climate, and one 
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of the first advocates of the canal policy—when in- 
viting him to sit for his bust, that he did not pay him 
the compliment in order to secure his vote for the 
national monument, but only to perpetuate the ‘‘fea- 
tures of the American Cato.’? With characteristic 
emphasis, the honest doctor declined, on the ground 
that posterity would not care for his lineaments ; ad- 
ding that, ‘‘if he were capable of being lured into the 
support of any scheme whatever, against his convic- 
tion of right, wood, aud not stone, ought to be the 
material of his image.” * 

Baffled, as Ceracchi ultimately was, in the realiza- 
tion of hopes inspired alike by his ambition as a 
sculptor and his love of republican institutions, he 
carried to Europe the proud distinction of having 
taken the initiative in giving an enduring shape to the 
revered and then unfamiliar features of Washington. 
He executed two busts, one colossal, a cast of which 
was long in the New York Academy of Fine Arts. 
Impoverished, the darling scheme of his life frustrated 
in America, and his own patriotic hopes crushed by 
the victories of Bonaparte in Italy, and his rapid ad- 
vances towards imperial sway, the enthusiastic artist 
brooded, with intense disappointment, over the con- 
trast between the fresh and exuberant national life, of 
which he had partaken here, and the vassalage to 
which Europe was again reduced. Napoleon and 


* Dr. Hosack’s Lssays, 
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Washington stood revealed, as it were, side by side— 
the selfish aggrandizement of the one, who trampled 
on humanity under the prestige of military fame, 
and the magnanimity of the other, content to be the 
immaculate agent of a free people, after sacrificing all 
for their welfare. Imbued with the principles and a 
witness of the self-control which consummated our 
revolutionary triumph, Ceracchi beheld, with an im- 
patience that caution only restrained, the steady and 
unscrupulous encroachment of Bonaparte on all that 
is sacred in nationality and freedom. Somewhat of 
the deep indignation and the sacrificial will that 
nerved the hand of Charlotte Corday, somewhat of 
the fanaticism that moved the student-assassin of 
Kotzebue, and, perhaps, a little of the vengeful ire of 
Ravaillac, at length kindled the Italian blood of the 
sculptor. He became one of the most determined 
secret conspirators against the now established usurper. 
The memoirs of the time speak of his ‘‘ exaggerated 
notions,”’ his disdain of life, of the profound gloom 
that often clouded his soul, of the tears he alternately 
shed of admiration at the brilliant exploits of the con- 
queror, and of grief at the wrongs inflicted on the 
beautiful land of his nativity. ‘‘This man,’ says one 
fair chronicler of those exciting times, ‘‘has a soul 
of fire.’”’ A plot, which is stigmatized as nefarious, 
and, according to rumor, was of the Fieschi stamp, 
aimed at the life of Bonaparte, when First Consul, 
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was finally discovered, and Ceracchi became legally 
compromised as one of those pledged to its execution. 
He was tried, boldly acknowledged his murderous in- 
tention, and was condemned to death. Among his 
fellow-conspirators were two or three republican ar- 
tists with whom he had become intimate at Rome; 
they were arrested at the opera, and daggers found 
upon their persons: the plot is designated in the an- 
nals of the time as the Arena Conspiracy. Ceracchi 
was a Corsican by birth ; and, from an ardent admirer, 
thus became the deadly foe of his great countryman ; 
and the gifted artist, the enthusiastic republican, the 
vindictive patriot, and the sculptor of Washington— 
perished on the scaffold. 

His bust gives Washington a Roman look, but has 
been declared to exhibit more truly the expression of 
the mouth than any other work. Those of Hamilton 
and Governor Clinton, by this artist, are deemed, by 
their respective families, as correct as portraits, as 
they are superior as pieces of statuary. And this is 
presumptive evidence in favor of the belief that 
Ceracchi’s attachment to the heroic style did not 
seriously interfere with the general truth of his por- 
traiture. 

The design of a statue was, therefore, only realized 
on the arrival of Houpon. The history of this sculp- 
tor is a striking contrast to that of Ceracchi. A native 
of Versailles, he flourished at an epoch remarkably 
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prolific of original characters in all departments of 
letters and art. Many of these, especially his own 
countrymen, have been represented by his chisel. He 
enjoyed a long and prosperous existence, having sur- 
vived the taste he initiated, and the friends of his 
youth, but retaining a most creditable reputation to 
his death, which occurred in his eighty-eighth year. 
He rose to distinction by a new style, which appears 
to have exhibited, according to the subject, a remarka- 
ble simplicity on the one hand, and elaboration on 
the other. An over-estimate of the effect of details 
marred his more labored creations ; but he had a faculty 
of catching the air, and a taste in generalizing the 
conception, both of a real and fanciful subject, which 
manifested unusual genius. There was an individual- 
ity about his best works that won attention and estab- 
lished his fame. Of the ideal kind, two were the 
subjects of much critical remark, though for different 
reasons. One of them was intended to exhibit the 
effect of cold—an idea almost too melodramatic and 
physical for sculpture, but quite in character for a 
Frenchman, aiming, even in his severe and limited 
art, at theatrical effect. The other was a statue of 
Diana—the object of numerous don” mots, first, be- 
cause it was ordered by Catharine of Russia, who, it 
was generally thought, had no special affinity with 
the chaste goddess ; and, secondly, on account of the 


voluptuous character given by the artist, which pro- 
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cured for his Diana the name of Venus. Houdon’s 
bust of Voltaire gained him renown at once in this 
department of his pursuit, and is a memorable exam- 
ple of his success. How various the characters whose 
similitudes are perpetuated by his chisel—Gluck and 
Buffon, Rousseau and D’Alembert, Mirabeau and 
Washington! Jefferson, in behalf of the State of 
Virginia, arranged with Houdon at Paris, to under- 
take the latter commission ; and he accompanied Dr. 
Franklin to the United States. He remained at Mount 
Vernon long enough to execute a model of Washing- 
ton’s head, and familiarize himself with every detail 
of his features and the traits of his natural language ; 
but that implicit fidelity, now evident in the busts of 
our own leading sculptors, was not then in vogue, and 
the artists of the day were rather adepts in idealizing 
than in precise imitation of nature; therefore, the 
result of Houdon’s labors, though in general satisfac- 
tory, cannot be used with the mathematical exacti- 
tude, as a guide, which greater attention to minutize 
would have secured. There is a sketch by Stuart in- 
dicating some minute errors in the outline of Houdon’s 
bust. On leaving, he presented Washington with the 
bas-relief which used to hang over his chair in the 
library at Mount Vernon. He completed the statue 
after his return to Paris, and in the diary of Gouver- 
neur Morris, is an entry noting his attendance at the 
artist’s studio, to stand for the figure of his illustrious 
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friend, whom, before he became corpulent, he is said 
to have resembled. He alludes to the circumstance 
as “being the humble employment of a mannikin ”’ ; 
and adds, ‘“‘this is literally taking the advice of St. 
Paul, to be all things to all men.’? The original cast 
of the head of this statue is still at Mount Vernon, 
and the statue itself is the cherished ornament of the 
Capitol at Richmond, and has been declared, by one 
of Washington’s biographers, to be ‘“‘as perfect a re- 
semblance, in face and figure, as the art admits;” 
while, on the other hand, a critic of large and studi- 
ous observation, who was well acquainted with the 
appearance of the original, says that, as a likeness, 
the head is inferior to Ceracchi’s bust. The costume 
is authentic, that Washington wore as commander-in- 
chief; it has been assailed with the usual arguments— 
its want of classical effect, and its undignified style; 
but less conservative reasoners applaud the truth of 
the drapery, and the work is endeared as a faithful 
and unique representation of the man—the only one 
from life, bequeathed by the art of the sculptor. 
“Judge Marshall,’ says Dr. Sparks in a letter to us, 
‘‘once told me that the head of Houdon’s statue at 
Richmond, seen at a point somewhat removed tow- 
ards the side, from the front, presented as perfect a 
resemblance of the living man as he could conceive 
possible in marble.” 

REMBRANDT PEALE, when quite young, became the 
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companion of his father’s artistic labors. In compli- 
ment to the latter, Washington sat for a likeness to 
the novice of eighteen, who says the honor agitated 
more than it inspired him, and he solicited his father’s 
intercession and countenance on the memorable occa- 
sion. Of the precise value of his original sketch it is 
difficult to form an accurate opinion, but the mature 
result of his efforts to produce a portrait of Washing- 
ton has attained a high and permanent fame. He 
availed himself of the best remembered points, and 
always worked with Houdon’s bust before him. This 
celebrated picture is the favorite portrait of a large 
number of amateurs. It is more dark and mellowed 
in tint, more elaborately worked up, and, in some re- 
spects, more effectively arranged, than any of its pre- 
decessors. Inclosed in an oval of well-imitated stone 
fretwork, vigorous in execution, rich in color, the 
brow, eyes, and mouth, full of character—altogether 
itis astriking and impressive delineation. That it 
was thus originally regarded we may infer from the 
unanimous resolution of the United States Senate, in 
1832, appropriating two thousand dollars for its pur- 
chase, and from the numerous copies of the original, 
in military costume, belonging to the artist, which 
have been and are still ordered. Rembrandt Peale is 
said to be the only living artist who ever saw Wash- 
ington. In the pamphlet which he issued to authen- 


ticate the work, we find the cordial testimony to its 
VOL, VIII.—10 
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fidelity and other merits of Lawrence Lewis, the eld. 
est nephew of Washington; of the late venerable 
John Vaughan, of Bishop White, Rufus King, Charles 
Carroll, Edward Livingston, General Smith, Dr. James 
Thatchet, and Judge Cranch. Chief-Justice Marshall 
says of it: ‘It is more Washington himself than any 
portrait I have ever seen” ; and Judge Peters explains 
his approval by declaring ‘‘I judge from its effect on 
my heart.” 


No artist enjoyed the opportunities of COLONEL 
TRUMBULL as the portrayer of Washington. As aide- 
de-camp he was familiar with his appearance in the 
prime of his lifeand its mostexcitingera. At the com- 
mencement of the revolutionary struggle, this officer 
was among the most active, and essentially promoted 
the secure retreat of the American forces, under Gen- 
eral Sullivan, from Rhode Island; he, therefore, 
largely partook of the spirit of those days, came freely 
under the influence of Washington’s character as it 
pervaded the camp, and had ample time and occasion 
to observe the commander-in-chief in his military 
aspect, and in social intercourse, on horseback, in the 
field, and at the hospitable board, in the councils of 
war, when silently meditating his great work, when 
oppressed with anxiety, animated by hope, or under 
the influence of those quick and strong feelings he so 
early learned to subdue. After Trumbull’s resigna- 
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tion, and when far away from the scene of Washing- 
ton’s glory, he painted his head from recollection, so 
distinctly was every feature and expression impressed 
upon his mind. In the autumn of 1789 he returned 
from Europe, and began his sketches of the chiefs and 
statesmen of the Revolution, afterwards embodied in 
the pictures that adorn the Rotunda of the Capitol, 
and the originals of which, invaluable for their au- 
thenticity, may now be seen in the gallery at New 
Haven. Here is preserved the most spirited portrait 
of Washington that exists—the only reflection of him 
as a soldier of freedom worthy of the name, drawn 
from life. The artist’s own account of this work is 
given in his memoirs: “‘ In 1792 I was again in Phila- 
delphia, and there painted the portrait of General 
Washington, now placed in the gallery of New Haven, 
the best, certainly, of those that I painted, in my es- 
timation, which exists in his heroic and military char- 
acter. The city of Charleston, S. C., instructed Mr. 
W. R. Smith, one of the representatives of South 
Carolina, to employ me to paint for them a portrait 
of the great man, and I undertook it con amore, as 
the commission was unlimited, meaning to give his 
military character at the most sublime moment of 
its exertion—the evening previous to the battle of 
Trenton, when, viewing the vast superiority of his 
approaching enemy, the impossibility of again cross- 
ing the Delaware or retreating down the river, he con- 
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ceives the plan of returning by a night march into the 
country from which he had been driven, thus cutting 
off the enemy’s communication and destroying the 
depot of stores at Brunswick.” There is a singular 
felicity in this choice of the moment to represent 
Washington, for it combines all the most desirable 
elements of expression characteristic of the man. It 
is a moment, not of brilliant achievement, but of in- 
trepid conception, when the dignity of thought is 
united with the sternness of resolve, and the enthusi- 
asm of a daring experiment kindles the habitual mood 
of self-control into an unwonted glow. As the artist 
unfolded his design to Washington, the memory of 
that eventful night thrilled him anew ; he rehearsed 
the circumstances, described the scene, and his face 
was lighted up as the memorable crisis in his country’s 
fate and his own career was renewed before him. He 
spoke of the desperate chance, the wild hope, and the 
hazardous but fixed determination of that hour ; and, 
as the gratified painter declares, ‘‘looked the scene.”’ 
“The result,’ he says, ‘‘was, in my own opinion, 
eminently successful, and the general was satisfied.” 
Whether the observer of the present day accedes to 
the opinion, that he ‘‘ happily transferred to the can- 
vas the lofty expression of his animated countenance, 
the resolve to conquer or perish”’ ; whether the pic- 
ture comes up to his preconceived ideal of the heroic 
view of Washington or not, he must admit that it 
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combines great apparent fidelity, with more spirit and 
the genius of action, than all other portraits. 
Although notso familiar as Stuart’s, numerous good 
copies of Trumbull’s Washington, some from his own, 
and others by later pencils, have rendered it almost as 
well known in this country. Contemporaries give it 
a decided preference: it recalled the leader of the 
American armies, the man who was ‘‘first in the 
hearts of his country,’’ ere age relaxed the facial 
muscles and modified the decisive lines of the mouth ; 
it was associated in their minds with the indignant 
rebuke at Monmouth, the brilliant surprise at Trenton, 
and the heroic patience at Valley Forge; it was the 
Washington of their youth who led the armies of 
freedom, the modest, the brave, the vigilant, and tri- 
umphant chief. Ask any elderly Knickerbocker what 
picture will give you a good idea of Washington, and 
he will confidently refer you, as the testimony his 
father has taught him, to Trumbull’s portrait in the 
City Hall. When Lafayette first beheld a copy of 
this picture, in a gentleman’s house in New Jersey, 
on his visit to this country, a few years before his 
death, he uttered an exclamation of delight at its 
resemblance. Anexcellentcopy, by Vanderlyn, adorns 
the United States House of Representatives, for the 
figure in which, George B. Rapalye, Esq., a highly 
respected citizen of New York, stood with exemplary 
patience, for many days, wearing a coat, perhaps the 
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first specimen of American broadcloth, that had been 
worn by Washington. The air of the figure is as 
manly and elegant, the look as dignified and com- 
manding, and the brow as practical in its moulding, 
as in Stuart’s representation of him ata more advanced 
period ; but the face is less round, the profile more 
aquiline, the complexion has none of the fresh and 
ruddy hue, and the hair not yet blanched. It is alto- 
gether a keener, more active, less thoughtful, but 
equally graceful and dignified man. He stands in an 
easy attitude, in full uniform, with his hand on his 
horse’s neck ; and the most careless observer, though 
ignorant of the subject, would recognize, at a glance, 
the image of a brave man, an intelligent officer, and 
an honorable gentleman. The excellent engraving 
of Durand has widely disseminated Trumbull’s spirited 
head of Washington. 

Although the concurrent testimony of those best 
fitted to judge, give the palm to Trumbull’s portrait, 
now in the gallery at New Haven, as the most faithful 
likeness of Washington in his prime, this praise seems 
to refer rather to the general expression and air than 
to the details of the face. Trumbull often failed in 
giving a satisfactory likeness ; he never succeeded in 
rendering the complexion, as is obvious by comparing 
that of his picture in the New York City Hall with 
any or all of Stuart’s heads; the former is yellow, 
and gives the idea of a bilious temperament, while 
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the latter, in every instance, have the florid, ruddy 
tint, which, we are assured, was characteristic of Wash- 
ington, and indicative of his active habits, constant 
exposure to the elements, and Saxon blood. The best 
efforts of Trumbull were his first, careful sketches ; 
he never could elaborate with equal effect ; the collec- 
tion of small, original heads, from which his historical 
pictures were drawn, are invaluable, as the most au- 
thentic resemblances in existence of our revolutionary 
heroes. They have a genuine look and a spirited air, 
seldom discoverable in the enlarged copies. 
“Washington,” says Trumbull, in describing the 
picture, “‘is represented standing on elevated ground, 
on the south side of the Creek at Trenton, a little 
below the stone bridge and mill. He has a reconnoi- 
tering glass in his hand, with which he is supposed to 
have been examining the strength of the hostile army, 
pouring into and occupying Trenton, which he has 
just abandoned at their appearance ; and, having ascer- 
tained their great superiority, as well in numbers as 
discipline, he is supposed to have been meditating how 
to avoid the apparently impending ruin, and to have 
just formed the plan which he executed during the 
night. This led to the splendid success at Princeton 
on the following morning ; and, in the estimation of 
the great Frederick, placed his military character on a 
level with that of the greatest commanders of ancient 
or modern times. Behind, and near, an attendant 
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holds his horse. Every minute article of dress, down 
to the buttons and spurs, and the buckles and straps 
of the horse furniture, were carefully painted from 
the different objects.” 

The gentleman who was the medium of this com- 
mission to Trumbull, praised his work ; but aware of 
the popular sentiment, declared it not calm and peace- 
ful enough to satisfy those for whom it was intended. 
With reluctance, the painter asked Washington, over- 
whelmed as he was with official duty, to sit for another 
portrait, which represents himin his every-day aspect, 
and therefore better pleased the citizens of Charleston. 
“Keep this picture,’ said Washington to the artist, 
speaking of the first experiment, ‘‘and finish it to 
your own taste.’’ When the Connecticut State Society 
of Cincinnati dissolved, a few of the members pur- 
chased it as a gift to Yale College. 

GILBERT STUART’s most cherished anticipation 
when he left England for America, was that ofexecuting 
a portrait of Washington. A consummate artist in a 
branch which his own triumphs had proved could be 
rendered of the highest interest, he eagerly sought il- 
lustrious subjects for his pencil. This enthusiasm was 
increased in the present case, by the unsullied fame 
and the exalted European reputation of the American 
hero, by the greatest personal admiration of his char- 
acter, and by the fact that no satisfactory representa- 


tion existed abroad of a man whose name was identical 
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with more than Roman patriotism and magnanimity. 
Stuart, by a series of masterly portraits, had established 
his renown in London ; he had mingled in the best 
society ; his vigorous mind was cognizant of all the 
charms that wit andacumen lend to human intercourse, 
and he knew the power which genius and will may so 
readily command. His own nature was more remark- 
able for strength than refinement; he was eminently 
fitted to appreciate practical talents and moral energy ; 
the brave truths of nature, rather than her more 
delicate effects, were grasped and reproduced by his 
skill; he might not have done justice to the ideal 
contour of Shelley, or the gentle features of Mary of 
Scotland, but could have perfectly reflected the dor- 
mant thunder of Mirabeau’s countenance, and the 
argumentative abstraction that knit the brows of 
Samuel Johnson. He wasa votary of truth in her 
boldest manifestations, and a delineator of character 
in its normal and sustained elements. The robust, the 
venerable, the moral picturesque, the mentally char- 
acteristic, he seized by intuition ; those lines of phy- 
siognomy which channelled by will the mapof inward 
life, which years of consistent thought and action 
trace upon the countenance, the hue that to an ob- 
servant eye indicates almost the daily vocation, the 
air suggestive of authority or obedience, firmness or 
vacillation, the glance of the eye, which is the meas- 


ure of natural intelligence and the temper of thesoul, 
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the expression of the mouth that infallibly betrays 
the disposition, the tint of hair and mould of features, 
not only attesting the period of life, but revealing 
what that life has been, whether toilsome or inert, 
self-indulgent or adventurous, careworn or pleasurable 
—these, and suchas these records of humanity, Stuart 
transferred, in vivid colors and most trustworthy out- 
lines, to the canvas. Instinctive, therefore, was his 
zeal to delineate Washington ; a man who, of all the 
sons of fame, most clearly and emphatically wrote 
his character in deeds upon the world’s heart, whose 
traits required no imagination to give them effect and 
no metaphysical insight to unravel their perplexity, 
but were brought out by the exigencies of the time in 
distinct relief, as bold, fresh, and true as the verdure 
of spring and the lights of the firmament, equally 
recognized by the humblest peasant and the most 
gifted philosopher. 

To trace the history of each of Stuart’s portraits of 
Washington would prove of curious interest. One of 
his letters to a relative, dated the second of Novem- 
ber, 1794, enables us to fix the period of the earliest 
experiment. ‘‘The object of my journey,” he says, 
“is only to secure a portrait of the President and 
finish yours.’’ One of the succeeding pictures was 
bought from the artist’s studio by Mr. Tayloe, of 
Washington, and is, at present, owned by his son, B. 


Ogle Tayloe, Esq. ; another was long in the possession 
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of Madison, and is now in that of Gov. E. Coles, of 
Philadelphia. The full-length, in the presidential 
mansion, at the seat of government, was saved through 
the foresight and care of the late Mrs. Madison, when 
the city was taken by the British in the last war. 
Stuart, however, always denied that this copy was by 
him. Another portrait of undoubted authenticity 
was offered to and declined by Congress, a few years 
ago, and is owned by a Boston gentleman ; and one 
graced the hospitable dwelling of Samuel Williams, 
the London banker. For along period artistic pro- 
ductions on this side of the water were subjects of 
ridicule. Tudor not inaptly called the New England 
country meeting-houses ‘‘ wooden lanterns’; almost 
every town boasted an architectural monstrosity, pop- 
ularly known as somebody’s ‘“‘folly”’; the rows of 
legs in Trumbull’s picture of the Signing of the 
Declaration, obtained for it the sarcastic name, gene- 
rally ascribed to John Randolph, of ‘‘the shin piece ;”’ 
and Stuart’s full-length, originally painted for Lord 
Lansdowne, with one arm resting on his sword hilt, 
and the other extended, was distinguished among 
artists by the title of the ‘‘tea-pot portrait,”’ from the 
resemblance of the outline to the handle and spout 
of that domestic utensil. The feature usually exag- 
gerated in poor copies, and the least agreeable in the 
original, is the mouth, resulting from the want of 


support of those muscles consequent on the loss of 
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teeth, a defect which Stuart vainly attempted to remedy 
by inserting cotton between the jaw and the lips ; and 
Wilson Peale more permanently, but not less ineffect- 
ually, sought to relieve by a set of artificial teeth. 

We have seen in Western New York, a cabinet head 
of Washington which bears strong evidence of Stuart’s 
pencil, and is traced directly by its present owner to 
his hand, which was purchased of the artist and pre- 
sented to Mr. Gilbert, a member of Congress from 
Columbia County, New York, a gentleman who held 
the original in such veneration that he requested, on 
his death-bed, to have the picture exhibited to his 
fading gaze, as it was the last object he desired to be- 
hold on earth. The remarks of the latter artist indi- 
cate what a study he made of his illustrious sitter: 
“There were,”’ he said, ‘‘features in his face totally 
different from what he had observed in any other 
human being; the sockets of the eyes, for instance, 
were larger than what he ever met with before, and 
the upper part of the nose broader. All his features 
were indicative of the strongest passions; yet, like 
Socrates,.his judgment and great self-command made 
him appear a man of a different cast in the eyes of the 
world.”? ‘The color of his eyes was a light grayish 
blue, but according to Mr. Custis, Stuart painted them 
of a deeper blue, saying, ‘“‘in a hundred years they 
will have faded to the right color.” 

While Congress was in session at Philadelphia, in 
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1794, Stuart went thither with a letter of introduction 
to Washington, from John Jay. He first met his 
illustrious subject on a reception evening, and was 
spontaneously accosted by him with a greeting of 
dignified urbanity. Familiar as was the painter with 
eminent men, he afterwards declared that no human 
being ever awakened in him the sentiment of rever- 
ence to such a degree. For a moment he lost his 
self-possession—with him an experience quite unpre- 
cedented—and it was not until several interviews that 
he felt himself enough at home with his sitter to give 
the requisite concentration of mind to his work. This 
was owing not less to the personal impressiveness of 
Washington—which all who came in contact with him 
felt and acknowledged—than to the profound respect 
and deep interest which the long anticipations of the 
artist had fostered in his own mind. He failed, prob- 
ably from this cause, in his first experiment. No 
portrait-painter has left such a reputation for the 
faculty of eliciting expression by his social tact, as 
Stuart. He would even defer his task upon any pre- 
text, until he succeeded in making the sitter, as he 
said, ‘“‘look like himself.’’ To induce a natural, un- 
conscious, and characteristic mood, was his initiative 
step in the execution of a portrait. Innumerable are 
the anecdotes of his ingenuity and persistence in 
carrying out this habit. More or less conversant with 


every topic of general interest, and endowed with 
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rare conversational ability and knowledge of char- 
acter, he seldom failed to excite the ruling passion, 
magnetize the prominent idiosyncrasy, or awaken the 
professional interest of the occupant of his throne, 
whether statesman, farmer, actor, judge, or merchant ; 
and his fund of good stories, narrated with dramatic 
effect, by enchaining the attention or enlisting the 
sympathies, usually made the delighted listener self- 
oblivious and demonstrative, when, with an alertness 
and precision like magic, the watchful limner trans- 
ferred the vital identity of his preoccupied and fas- 
cinated subject, with almost breathing similitude. In 
Washington, however, he found a less flexible char- 
acter upon which to scintillate his wit and open his 
anecdotical battery. Facility of adaptation seldom 
accompanies great individuality ; and a man whose 
entire life has been oppressed with responsibility, and 
in whom the prevalent qualities are conscience and 
good sense, can scarcely be expected to possess humor 
and geniality in the same proportion as self-control 
and reflection. On the professional themes of agri- 
culture and military science, Washington was always 
ready to converse, if not with enthusiasm, at least in 
an attentive and intelligent strain ; but the artillery 
of repartee, and the sallies of fancy, made but a slight 
impression upon his grave and reserved nature. He 
was deficient in language—far more a man of action 
than of words—and had been obliged to think too 
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much on vast interests, to ‘carry America in his 
brain,” as one of his eulogists has aptly said, to 
readily unbend in colloquial diversion. By degrees, 
however, the desirable relation was established be- 
tween himself and the artist, who, of several portraits, 
justly gave the preference to the Lansdowne picture 
and the unfinished one now possessed by the Bostou 
Atheneum. They, doubtless, are the most perfect 
representations of Washington, as he looked at the 
time they were executed, and will ever be the stand- 
ards and resource of subsequent delineators. The 
latter, supposed by many to have been his original 
“study,” engaged his attention for months. The 
freshness of color, the studios modelling of the brow, 
the mingling of clear purpose and benevolence in the 
eye, and a thorough nobleness and dignity in the 
whole head, realize all the most intelligent admirer 
of the original has imagined—not, indeed, when 
thinking of him as the intrepid leader of armies, but 
in the last analysis and complete image of the hero 
in retirement, in all the consciousness of a sublime 
career, unimpeachable fidelity to.a national trust, and 
the eternal gratitude of a free people. It is this 
masterpiece of Stuart that has not only perpetuated, 
but distributed over the globe the resemblance of 
Washington. It has been sometimes lamented, that 
so popular a work does not represent him in the 
aspect of a successful warrior, or in the flush of youth; 
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but there seems to be a singular harmony between 
this venerable image—so majestic, benignant, and 
serene—and the absolute character and peculiar ex- 
ample of Washington, separated from what was purely 
incidental and contingent in his life. Self-control, 
endurance, dauntless courage, loyalty to a just but 
sometimes desperate cause, hope through the most 
hopeless crisis, and a tone of feeling the most exalted, 
united to habits of candid simplicity, are better em- 
bodied in such a calm, magnanimous, mature image, 
full of dignity and sweetness, than if portrayed in 
battle array or melodramatic attitude. Let such 
pictures as David’s Napoleon—with prancing steed, 
flashing eye, and waving sword—represent the mere 
victor and military genius ; but he who spurned a 
crown, knew no watchword but duty, no goal but 
freedom and justice, and no reward but the approval 
of conscience and the gratitude of a country, lives 
more appropriately both to memory and in art, under 
the aspect of a finished life, crowned with the harvest 
of honor and peace, and serene in the consummation 
of disinterested purpose. 

A letter of Stuart’s which appeared in the New 
York Evening Post, in 1853,* attested by three gen- 


* Extract from article in Avening Post, N. Y., March 15, 1853 : 


“Tt may set this question at rest to state, that Stuart himself 
has given an account of all the portraits of Washington that he 
painted. 
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tlemen of Boston, with one from Washington, mak- 
ing the appointment for a sitting, proves the error 
long current in regard both to the dates and the num- 


ber of this artist’s original portraits. He there dis- 


“A gentleman of Philadelphia has in his possession the origi- 
nals of the following documents—[Zadzt. Post.]: 


““* Str :—I am under promise to Mrs. Bingham, to sit for you 
to-morrow at nine o’clock, and wishing to know if it be conve 
nient to you that I should do so, and whether it shall be at your 
own house (as she talked of the State-House), I send this note 
to you to ask information. 

“Tam, sir, your obedient servt., 
““*GKO. WASHINGTON. 
“Monday evening, r1th April, 1796.’ 


“This letter was indorsed in Washington’s handwriting,— 
“Mr. Stuart, Chestnut Street.’ At the foot of the manuscript are 
the following certificates : 


““Tn looking over my papers to find one that had the signa- 
ture of George Washington, I found this, asking me when he 
should sit for his portrait, which is now owned by Samuel Wil- 
jiams of London. I have thought it proper it should be his, es- 
pecially as he owns the only original painting I ever made of 
Washington, except one I own myself, I painted a third, but 
rubbed it out. I now present this to his brother, Timo Wil- 


liams, for said Samuel. 
“GT. STUART. 
“Boston, 9th day of March, 1820. 


“¢ Attest—J. P. Davis. 
W. DUTTON. 
L. BALDWIN. 


“*N. B.—Mr. Stuart painted in ye winter season his first por- 
trait of Washington, but destroyedit. The next painting was 
ye one owned by S. Williams; the third Mr. S. now has—the 
two only remain, as above stated. T. W. 


“The picture alluded to in the above note of the late Timo 
Williams, as being then in Mr. Stuart’s possession, is the one 


now in the Boston Athenzeum ; and that which belonged to the 
VOL, VIII.—iz 
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tinctly states that he never executed but three from 
life, the first of which was so unsatisfactory that he 
destroyed it; the second was the picture for Lord 
Lansdowne ; and the third, the one now belonging 
tothe Boston Athenzeum. Of these originals he made 
twenty-six copies. The finishing touches were put 
to the one in September, 1795, and to the other, at 
Philadelphia, in the spring of 1796. This last, it 
appears by a letter of Mr. Custis, which we have ex- 
amined, was undertaken, against the desire of Wash- 
ington, and at the earnest solicitation of his wife, 
who wished a portrait from life, of her illustrious 
husband, to be placed among the other family pic- 
tures at Mount Vernon. For this express purpose, 
and to gratify her, the artist commenced the work, 
and Washington agreed to sit once more. It was 
left, intentionally, unfinished, and when subsequently 
claimed by Mr. Custis, who offered a premium upon 
the original price, Stuart excused himself, much to 
the former’s dissatisfaction, on the plea that it was 
a requisite legacy for his children. Simultaneously 


late Samuel Williams, Esq., alluded to in Mr. Stuart’s note 
above quoted, is yet extant and owned by the son ofan Ameri- 
can gentleman (John D. Lewis, Esq.), who died in London some 
years since, where it still remains. Mr. Williams had paid for 
it at the sale of the personal effects of the Marquisof Lansdowne, 
—to whom it was originally presented by Mr. Bingham of Phila- 
delphia,—two thousand guineas, 

“Ttis this portrait, full length and full size, from which the 
bad engraving was made by Heath, so many copies of which are 
still to be seen in this country.’’ 
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with the Lansdowne portrait, the artist executed for 
William Constable that now in the possession of his 
grandson, Henry E. Pierrepont, Esq., of Brooklyn, 
Il. I. Motives of personal friendship induced the ar- 
tist to exert his best skill in this instance ; it is a fac- 
simile of its prototype, and the expression has been 
thought even more noble and of higher significance, 
more in accordance with the traditional character of 
the subject, than the Athenzeum picture. It has the 
eyes looking off, and not at the spectator as in the 
latter. Mr. Constable, the original proprietor, was 
aide to General Washington ; and when Lafayette 
visited this country in 1824, upon entering the draw- 
ing-room at Brooklyn Heights, where the picture 
hangs, he exclaimed, ‘‘That is my old friend, in- 
deed!’? Colonel Nicholson Fish and General Van 
Rensselaer joined in attesting the superior correct- 
ness of the likeness. 

The usual objection to Stuart’s Washington is a 
certain feebleness about the lines of the mouth, which 
does not correspond with the distinct outline of the 
frontal region, the benign yet resolved eye, and the 
harmonious dignity of the entire head; but this de- 
fect was an inevitable result of the loss of teeth, and 
their imperfect substitution by a false set. In view 
of the state of the arts in this country at the period, 
and the age of Washington, we cannot but congratu- 


late ourselves that we have so pleasing and satisfac- 
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tory a portrait, and exclaim, with Leslie, ‘“How 
fortunate it was that a painter existed in the time 
of Washington, who could hand him down looking 
like a gentleman!” Dr. Marshall, brother of the 
Chief-Justice, said that Washington did not resemble 
Pine’s portrait, when he knew him, that Wertmul- 
ler’s had too French a look, another by Wertmuller 
had eyes too light, but that Stuart’s was prodigiously 
“Slike.” 

Opinions are quite diverse in regard to the WERT- 
MULLER portrait. There are many points of execu- 
tive merit in the original not completely rendered in 
the engraving; the air of the head, the grave and 
refined look, well-arranged hair, neat ruffles, and old- 
fashioned coat, sprinkled at the shoulders with pow- 
der, at once gave the somewhat vague yet unmis- 
takable impression of ‘‘the portrait of a gentleman.” 
There is an expression of firmness and clear-sighted- 
ness, and an erect, brave attitude which reveals the 
soldier; and there is more animation than we are 
accustomed to see in portraits of Washington. The 
latter trait is probably that which led to the selection 
of this picture as an illustration to Irving’s Biog- 
raphy. 

ADOLPHE ULRIC WERTMULLER was a devoted stu- 
dent of art, but his taste and style were chiefly formed 
under the influence of the old French Academy—and 
long before the delicate adherence to nature which 
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now redeem the best modern pictures of French art- 
ists, had taken the place of a certain artificial excel- 
lence and devotion to mere effect. The career of this 
accomplished painter was marked by singular vicissi- 
tudes : a native of Stockholm, after preparatory studies 
there, he went to Paris, and remained several years 
acquiring both fame and fortune by his pencil; the 
latter, however, was nearly all lost by the financial 
disasters at the outbreak of the revolution, and Wert- 
muller embarked for America, and arrivec in Phila- 
delphia in 1794. He was well received and highly 
estimated ; Washington sat to him;* in 1796 he re- 
turned to Europe, but, after a brief period, the failure 
of a commercial house at Stockholm, in whose care 
he had placed his funds, so vexed him, that he re- 
turned to Philadelphia in 1800, where he soon after 
exhibited his large and beautiful picture of ‘‘ Danae ’”’ 
—which, while greatly admired for the executive tal- 
ent it displayed, was too exceptionable a subject to 
meet with the approbation of the sober citizens, whose 
sense of propriety was so much more vivid than their 
enthusiasm for art. Wertmuller soon after married 
a lady of Swedish descent, purchased a farm in Dela- 
ware County, Penn., and resided there in much com- 
fort and tranquillity, until his death in 1812. His 
pictures were sold at auction ; and a small copy of the 
“Danae” brought $500; the original, some years 


* See notice of Wertmuller in Analectic Magazine, 1815. 
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after, being purchased in New York for three times 
that sum. In an appreciative notice of him, which 
appeared soon after his death in a leading literary 
journal, there is the following just reference to his 
portrait of Washington: ‘‘It has been much praised 
and frequently copied on the continent of Europe ; 
but it has a forced and foreign air, into which the 
painter seems to have fallen by losing sight of the 
noble presence before him, in an attempt after ideal 
dignity.” * 

Wertmuller was eminent in his day for miniatures 
and oil portraits. Our first knowledge of him was de- 
rived from the superb picture of ‘‘ Danae,’’ which, for 
some time, occupied a nook, curtained from observa- 
tion, in the studio of the late Henry Inman, of New 
York, and it was exhibited in Washington City, thirty 
years ago. There was fine drawing and rich color in 
this voluptuous creation—enough to convey a high 
idea of the skill and grace of the artist. With this 
picture vividly in the mind, it is difficult to realize 
that the chaste, subdued portrait of Washington was 
from the same hand. 

It was confidently asserted, that Washington inva- 
riably noted in his diary his sittings to portrait paint- 
ers, and that no entry appears in reference to this 
picture. Its claim to originality was, therefore, ques- 
tioned. With the impatience of the whole subject, 


* Analectic Magazine. 
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however, that Washington confessed at last, he may 
have ceased to record what became a penance ; and 
were the picture satisfactory in other respects, we 
should not be disposed to complain that it was skil- 
fully combined from other portraits. But, in our view, 
the engraving, at least, has intrinsic faults. It is 
neither the Washington familiar to observation as 
portrayed, nor to fancy as idealized. There is a self- 
conscious expression about the mouth, not visible 
in Stuart’s or Trumbull’s heads, and out of character 
in itself. The eyebrows are raised so as to indicate 
either a supercilious or a surprised mood, both alien 
to Washington’s habitual state of mind. It is impossi- 
ble for the brows to be knit between the eyes, and 
arched over them at the same time, as in this engrav- 
ing. The eyes themselves have a staring look ; the 
animation so much wanted is here obtained at the ex- 
peuse of that serenity which was a normal character- 
istic of the man; we miss the modesty, the latent 
power, the placid strength, so intimately associated 
with the looks as well as the nature of Washington ; 
the visage is too elongated. Compared with the 
Athenzeum portrait this picture has a commonplace 
expression ; it does not approach it in moral eleva- 
tion ; we should pass it by in a gallery as the likeness 
of a gentleman and brave officer, but not linger over 
it as the incarnation of disinterested, magnanimous, 


loyal courage, such as lent a certain unconscious, im- 
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pressive, and superior aspect to Washington, and 
divided him, by an infinite distance, from the mob of 
vulgar heroes. 

The latest and most triumphant attempt to embody 
and illustrate the features, form, and character of 
Washington in statuary, was made by the late Ameri- 
can sculptor—Thomas Crawford. How well he stud- 
ied, and how adequately he reproduced the head of 
his illustrious subject, may be realized by a careful 
examination of the noble and expressive marble bust 
of Washington from his chisel, now in the possession 
of John Ward, Esq., of New York. Essentially, and 
as far as contour and proportions are concerned, 
based upon the model of Houdon,—this beautiful and 
majestic effigy is instinct with the character of its 
subject, so that while satisfactory in detail as a resem- 
blance caught from nature, it, at the same time, is 
executed in a spirit perfectly accordant with the tra- 
ditional impressions and the instinctive ideas whence 
we derive our ideal of the man, the chieftain, and the 
patriot ; the moulding of the brow, the fose of the 
head, and especially the expression of the mouth, are 
not less authentic and effective. But the crowning 
achievement of this artist is in his equestrian statue 
executed for the State of Virginia, and now the grand 
trophy and ornament of her Capitol. ‘‘ When on the 


evening of his arrival, Crawford went to see, for the 
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first time, his Washington in bronze at the Munich 
foundry, he was surprised at the dusky precints of the 
vast area; suddenly torches flashed illumination on. 
the magnificent horse and rider, and simultaneously 
burst forth from a hundred voices a song of triumph 
and jubilee; thus the delighted Germans congratu- 
lated their gifted brother and hailed the sublime work 
—typical to them of American freedom, patriotism, 
and genius. The Bavarian king warmly recognized 
its original merits and consummate effect ; the artists 
would suffer no inferior hands to pack and despatch 
it to the sea-side; peasants greeted its triumphal 
progress ; the people of Richmond were emulous to 
share the task of conveying it from the quay to Capi- 
tol Hill; mute admiration, followed by ecstatic cheers, 
hailed its unveiling, and the most gracious native 
eloquence inaugurated its erection. We might des- 
cant upon the union of majesty and spirit in the figure 
of Washington, and the vital truth of action in the 
horse, the air of command and of rectitude, the mar- 
tial vigor and grace, so instantly felt by the popular 
heart, and so critically praised by the adept in sculp- 
ture cognizant of the difficulties to overcome, and the 
impression to be absolutely conveyed by such a work 
in order to make it at once true to nature and to 
character; we might repeat the declaration that no 
figure, ancient or modern, so entirely illustrates the 
classical definition of oratory, as consisting in action, 
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as the statue of Patrick Henry, one of the grand ac- 
cessories of the work,—which seems instinct with that 
memorable utterance, ‘‘Give me liberty, or give me 
death!’ By a singular and affecting coincidence, 
the news of Crawford’s death reached the United 
States simultaneously with the arrival of the ship con. 
taining this colossal bronze statue of Washington—his 
“crowning achievement.’? In this work, the first 
merit is zaturalness ; although full of equine ardor, 
the graceful and noble animal is evidently subdued 
by his rider ; calm power is obvious in the man; re- 
strained eagerness in the horse; Washington’s left 
hand is on the snaffle bridle, which is drawn back ; 
he sits with perfect ease and dignity, the head and 
face a little turned to the left, as if his attention had 
just been called in that direction, either in expect- 
ancy or to give an order; he points forward and a 
little upwards ; the figure is erect, the chest thrown 
forward, the knees pressed to the saddle, the heel 
nearly beneath the shoulder, and the sole of the foot 
almost horizontal. The seat is a military and nota 
hunting seat; the horse is recognized by one ac- 
quainted with breeds, as ‘‘a charger of Arab blood.”’ 


His hands were large, as became one inured to 
practical achievement ; his forehead was of that square 
mould that accompanies an executive mind, not swell- 


ing at the temples, as in the more ideal conformation 
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of poetical men ; a calm and benevolent light usually 
gleamed from his eyes, and they flashed at times, 
with valorous purpose or stern indignation ; but they 
were not remarkably large as in persons of more 
fluency, and foretold Washington’s natural deficiency 
in language, proclaiming the man of deeds, not words ; 
neither had they the liquid hue of extreme sensibility, 
nor the varying light of an unsubdued temperament ; 
their habitual expression was self-possessed, serene, 
and thoughtful. There was a singular breadth to the 
face, invariably preserved by Stuart, but not always 
by Trumbull, who often gives an aquiline and some- 
what elongated visage; no good physiognomist can 
fail to see in his nose that dilatation of the nostril and 
prominence of the ridge which belong to resolute and 
spirited characters; the distance between the eyes 
marks a capacity to measure distances and appreciate 
form and the relation of space ; but these special traits 
are secondary to the carriage of the body, and the 
expression of the whole face, in which appear to have 
blended an unparalleled force of impression. When 
fully possessed of the details of his remarkable coun- 
tenance, and inspired by the record of his career, we 
turn from the description of those who beheld the 
man, on horseback, at the head of an army, presiding 
over the national councils, or seated in the drawing- 
room, to any of the portraits, we feel that no artist 
ever caught his best look, or transmitted his features 
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when kindled by that matchless soul. If we compare 
any selection of engravings with each other, so infe- 
rior are the greater part extant, we find such glaring 
discrepancies that doubts multiply ; and we realize 
that art never did entire justice to the idea, the latent 
significance, and the absolute character of Washing- 
ton. There is dignity in Houdon’s bust, an effective 
facial angle in the crayon of Sharpless, and elegance, 
wisdom, and benignity in Stuart’s head ; but what are 
they, each and all, in contrast with the visage we 
behold in fancy, and revere in heart? It has been 
ingeniously remarked, that the letters received by an 
individual indicate his character better than those 
he writes, because they suggest what he elicits from 
others, and thereby furnish the best key to his scope 
of mind and temper of soul; on the same principle 
the likeness drawn, not from the minute descriptions, 
but the vivid impressions of those brought into inti- 
mate contact with an illustrious character, are the 
most reliable materials for his portrait ; they reflect 
the man in the broad mirror of humanity, and are the 
faithful daguerreotypes whick the vital radiance of his 


nature leaves on the consciousness of mankind. 


° ° ° ° ° ° ° 
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10 
WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 


[The original MS. of the Farewell Address, in Washington’s 
handwriting, and with his revisions and alterations, having 
been purchased by James Lenox, Esquire, of New York, that 
gentieman caused a few copies of it, with some illustrative doc- 
uments, to be printed for private distribution. By permission 
of Mr. Lenox it is here reprinted, with the alterations, and with 
his explanatory remarks. ] 


PREFACE. 


THIS reprint of Washington’s Farewell Address to 
the people of the United States, is made from the 
original manuscript recently sold in Philadelphia by 
the administrators of the late Mr. David C. Claypoole, 
in whose possession it had been from the date of its 
first publication. The paper is extirely in the auto- 
graph of Washington: no one acquainted with his 
handwriting can inspect it, and doubt for a moment 
the statements to that effect made by Mr. Claypoole 
and Mr. Rawle. 

Upon examining the manuscript, it was found that, 
in addition to its importance as an historical document 
and its value from being in the autograph of Wash- 
ington, it was of great interest as a literary curiosity, 
and threw light upon the disputed question of the 
authorship of the Address. It clearly shows the pro- 
cess by which that paper was wrought into the form 
in which it was first given to the public; and notes 
written on the margin of passages and paragraphs, 
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which have been erased, prove, almost beyond a doubt, 
that this draft was submitted to the judgment of other 
persons. Such memoranda were unnecessary either 
for Washington’s own direction on a subsequent 
revision, or for the guidance of the printer; but he 
might very naturally thus note the reasons which had 
led him to make the alterations before he asked the 
advice and opinion of his friends. Itseems probable, 
therefore, that this is the very draft sent to General 
Hamilton and Chief-Justice Jay, as related in the letter 
of the latter. Some of the alterations, however, were 
evidently made during the writing of the paper ; for 
in afew instances a part, and even the whole, of a 
sentence is struck out, which afterwards occurs in the 
body of the address. 

Mr. Claypoole’s description of the appearance of 
the manuscript is very accurate. There are many 
alterations, corrections, and interlineations ; and whole 
sentences and paragraphs are sometimes obliterated. 
All these, however, have been deciphered without 
much trouble, and carefully noted. 

It was thought best to leave the text in this edition 
as it was first printed: only two slight verbal varia- 
tions were found between the corrected manuscript, 
and the common printed copies. All the interlinea- 
tions and alterations are inserted in [ ], and where, 
in any case, words or sentences have been struck out, 
either with or without corrections in the text to 
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supply their place, these portions have been deci- 
phered and are printed in notes at the foot of the 
page. The reader will thus be enabled to perceive 
at a glance the changes made in the composition of 
the Address ; and if the draft made by General Ham- 
ilton, and read by him to Mr. Jay, should be published, 
it will be seen how far Washington adopted the modi- 
fications and suggestions made by them. 

When this preface was thus far prepared for the 
press, an opportunity was afforded, through the kind- 
ness of John C. Hamilton, Esquire, to examine several 
letters which passed between Washington and General 
Hamilton relating to the Address, and also a copy of 
it in the handwriting of the latter. It appears from 
these communications that the President, both in 
sending to him a rough draft of the document, and 
at subsequent dates, requested him to prepare such an 
Address as he thought would be appropriate to the 
occasion ; that Washington consulted him particularly, 
and most minutely, on many points connected with 
it; and that at different times General Hamilton did 
forward to the President three drafts of such a paper. 
The first was sent back to him with suggestions for its 
correction and enlargement: from the second draft 
thus altered and improved, the manuscript now 
printed may be supposed to have been prepared by 
Washington, and transmitted for final examination to 
General Hamilton and Judge Jay; and with it the 
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third draft was returned to the President, and may 
probably yet be found among his papers. 

The copy in the possession of Mr. Hamilton is prob- 
ably the second of these three drafts : it is very much 
altered and corrected throughout. In comparing it 
with that in Washington’s autograph, the sentiments 
are found to be the same, and the words used are very 
frequently identical. Some of the passages erased in 
the manuscript are in the draft: three paragraphs, 
namely, those on pages 50, 51, and 52, have nothing 
corresponding to them in the draft: but a space is 
left in it, evidently for the insertion of additional mat- 
ter. The comparison of these two papers is exceed- 
ingly curious. It is difficult to conceive how two 
persons should express the same ideas in substantially 
the same language, and yet with much diversity in 
the construction of the sentences, and the position of 
the words. 


; Mose 
NEw YorK, 4fril 12, 1850. 


FAREWELL ADDRESS. 


FRIENDS, AND FELLOW-CITIZENS :-— 

The period for a new election of a Citizen, to ad- 
minister the Executive Government of the United 
States, being not far distant, and the time actually 
arrived, when your thoughts must be employed in 
designating the person, who is to be clothed with that 
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important trust [*], it appears to me proper, especially 
as it may conduce to a more distinct expression of the 
public voice, that I should now apprise you of the 
resolution I have formed, to decline being considered 
among the number of those, out of whom a choice is 
to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me the justice to 
be assured, that this resolution has not been taken, 
without a strict regard to all the considerations apper- 
taining to the relation, which binds a dutiful citizen 
to his country—and that, in withdrawing the tender 
of service which silence in my situation might imply, 
I am influenced by no diminution of zeal for your 
future interest, no deficiency of grateful respect for your 
past kindness ; but [am supported by] ft a full convic- 
tion that the step is compatible with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in, the 
office to which your suffrages have twice called me, 
have been a uniform sacrifice of inclination to the 
opinion of duty, and to a deference for what appeared 
to be your desire.—I constantly hoped, that it would 
have been much earlier in my power, consistently 
with motives which I was not at liberty to disregard, 
to returr to that retirement, from which I had been 
reluctantly drawn.—The strength of my inclination 
to do this, previous to the last election, had even led 
to the preparation of an address to declare it to you: 


* for another term fF act under 
VOL. VIII.—12 
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but mature reflection on the then perplexed and 
critical posture of our affairs with foreign Nations, and 
the unanimous advice of persons entitled to my con- 
fidence, impelled me to abandon the idea.— 

I rejoice that the state of your concerns, external 
‘as well as internal, no longer renders the pursuit of 
inclination incompatible with the sentiment of duty, 
or propriety ; and [am persuaded] * whatever partial- 
ity [may be retained] } for my services, [that] { in the 
present circumstances of our country [you] will not 
disapprove my determination to retire. 

The impressions, [ with] ¢@ which I first [undertook] || 
the arduous trust, were explained on the proper occa- 
sion. In the discharge of this trust, I will only say 
that I have, with good intentions, contributed [tow- 
ards]{]/ the organization and administration of the 
government, the best exertions of which a very falli- 
ble judgment was capable. Not unconscious, in the 
outset, of the inferiority of my qualifications, experi- 
ence in my own eyes, [perhaps] still more in the eyes 
of others, has [strengthened] ** the motives to diffi- 
dence of myself; and every day the increasing weight 
of years admonishes me more and more, that the 
shade of retirement is as necessary to me as it will be 
welcome.—Satisfied that if any circumstances have 
given peculiar value to my services, they were tempo- 


* that } any portion of you may yet retain 
t even they 2 under 
|| accepted q to ** not lessened 
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rary, I have the consolation to believe, that, while 
choice and prudence invite me to quit the political 
scene, patriotism does not forbid it. [*] 

In looking forward to the moment, which is [in- 
tended] to terminate the career of my public life, my 
feelings do not permit me to suspend the deep ac- 
knowledgment [of] 7 that debt of gratitude which I 
owe to my beloved country,—for the many honors it 
has conferred upon me; still more for the steadfast 
confidence with which it has supported me; and for 
the opportunities I have thence enjoyed of manifest- 
ing my inviolable attachment, by services faithful and 
persevering, though [in usefulness unequal] t to my 
zeal.—If benefits have resulted to our country from 
these services, let it always be remembered to your 
praise, and as an instructive example in our annals, 
that, [7] under circumstances in which the Passions 
agitated in every direction were liable to [mislead],|| 
amidst appearances sometimes dubious, vicissitudes 

* May I also have that of knowing in my retreat, that the 
involuntary errors, I have probably committed, have been the 
sources of no serious or lasting mischief to our country. I may 
then expect to realize, without alloy, the sweet enjoyment of 
partaking in the midst of my fellow-citizens, the benign in- 
fluence of good laws under a free government; the ever favorite 
object of my heart, and the happy reward, I trust, of our mutual 
cares, dangers, and labours. 

{In the margin opposite this paragraph is the following note 
in Washington’s autograph also erased, ‘‘ obliterated to avoid 
the imputation of affected modesty.’’] 


+ demanded by t unequal in usefulness 
2 the constancy of your support | wander and fluctuate 
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of fortune often discouraging—in situations in which 
not unfrequently want of success has countenanced 
the spirit of criticism [the constancy of your support] 
was the essential prop of the efforts and [a] * guaran- 
tee of the plans by which they were effected. Pro- 
foundly penetrated with this idea, I shall carry it with 
me to the grave, as a strong incitement to unceasing 
vows [{] that Heaven may continue to you the choi- 
cest tokens of its beneficence—that your union and 
brotherly affection may be perpetual—that the free 
constitution, which is the work of your hands, may be 
sacredly maintained—that its administration in every 
department may be stamped with wisdom and virtue— 
that, in fine, the happiness of the people of these States, 
under the auspices of liberty, may be made complete, 
by so careful a preservation and so prudent a use of 
this blessing as will acquire to them the glory [+] of 
recommending it to the applause, the affection, and 
adoption of every nation which is yet a stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop.—But a solicitude 
for your welfare which cannot end but with my life, 
and the apprehension of danger, natural to that solici- 
tude, [urge me, on an occasion like the present, to 
offer] 2 to your solemn contemplation, and to recom- 

* the + the only return I can henceforth make 

+ or satisfaction 

gencouraged by the remembrance of your indulgent reception 


of my sentiments on an occasion not dissimilar to the present, 
urge me to offer 
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mend to your frequent review, some sentiments which 
are the result of much reflection, of no inconsiderable 
observation [*], and which appear to me all impor- 
tant to the permanency of your felicity as a people.— 
These will be offered to you with the more freedom as 
you can only see in them, the disinterested warnings 
of a departed friend, who can [possibly] have no per- 
sonal motive to bias his counsels.—[ Nor can I forget, 
as an encouragement to it your indulgent reception 
of my sentiments on a former and not dissimilar 
occasion. ] 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every liga- 
ment of your hearts, no recommendation of mine is 
necessary to fortify or.confirm the attachment.— 

The Unity of Government which constitutes you 
one people, is also now dear to you.—It is justly so; 
—for it is a main Pillarin the Edifice of your real 
independence ; [the support] of your tranquillity at 
home; your peace abroad; of your safety; [ft] of 
your prosperity [{] ; of that very Liberty which you 
so highly prize.—But, as it is easy to foresee, that 
from [different] ? causes, and from different quarters, 
much pains will be taken, many artifices employed, to 
weaken in your minds the conviction of this truth :— 
as this is the point in your [political] fortress against 
which the batteries of internal and external ene- 


* and experience 7 in every relation 
tin every shape ? various 
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mies will be most constantly and actively (though 
often covertly and insidiously) directed, itis of infinite 
moment, that you should properly estimate the im- 
mense value of your national Union to your collective 
and individual happiness ; —that you should cherish 
[*] a cordial, habitual, and immovable attachment [to 
it, accustoming yourselves to think and speak of it as 
of the Palladium of your political safety and prosperity ; 
watching for its preservation with jealous anxiety ; 
discountenancing whatever may suggest even a sus- 
picion that it can in any event be abandoned, and 
indignantly frowning upon the first dawning of every 
attempt to alienate any portion of our Country from 
the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link 
together the various parts. ] t— 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy 
and interest.—Citizens [by birth or choice of a com- 
mon country ],{ that country has a right to concentrate 
your affections.—The name of AMERICAN, which 
belongs to you, in your national capacity, must always 

* towards it 

} that you should accustom yourselves to reverence it as the 
Palladium of your political safety and prosperity, adapting con- 
stantly your words and actions to that momentuous idea; that 
you should watch for its preservation with jealous anxiety dis- 
countenance whatever may suggest a suspicion that it can in 
any event be abandoned ; and frown upon the first dawning of 
any attempt to alienate any portion of our Country from the 


rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link together the 
several parts. 


t of a common country by birth or choice 
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exalt the just pride of Patriotism, more than any ap- 
pellation [*] derived from local discriminations.— 
With slight shades of difference, you have the same 
Religion, Manners, Habits, and political Principles.— 
You have in a common cause fought and triumphed 
together.—The Independence and Liberty you possess 
are the work of joint councils and joint efforts—of 
common dangers, sufferings, and successes.— 

But these considerations, however powerfully they 
address themselves to your sensibility, are greatly 
outweighed by those which apply more immediately 
to your Interest.—Here every portion of our country 
finds the most commanding motives for carefully 
guarding and preserving the Union of the whole. 

The North in an [unrestrained] } intercourse with 
the South, protected by the equal Laws of a common 
government, finds in the productions of the latter [{] 
great additional resources of maritime and commercial 
enterprise—and precious materials of manufacturing 
industry.—The South, in the same intercourse bene- 
fiting by the agency of the JVorth, sees its agriculture 
grow and its commerce expand. Turning partly into 
its own channels the seamen of the /Vorth, it finds its 
particular navigation invigorated ;—and while it con- 
tributes, in different ways, to nourish and increase the 
general mass of the national navigation, it looks 
forward to the protection of a maritime strength to 


* to be + unfettered {+ many of the peculiar 
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which itself is unequally adapted.—The Zas/, in a 
like intercourse with the West, already finds, and in 
the progressive improvement of interior communica- 
tions, by land and water, will more and more find, a 
valuable vent for the commodities which it brings 
from abroad, or manufactures at home. The West 
derives from the “ast supplies requisite to its growth 
and comfort, and what is perhaps of still greater con- 
sequence, it must of necessity owe the secure enjoy- 
ment of indispensable outlets for its own productions 
to the weight, influence, and the future maritime 
strength of the Atlantic-side of the Union, directed 
by an indissoluble community of interest, as one 
NVation. [Any other] * tenure by which the Wes? can 
hold this essential advantage, [whether derived] f 
from its own separate strength or from what an apostate 
and unnatural connection with any foreign Power, 
imust be intrinsically precarious. [{] 

@ While [then] every part of our Country thus 
[feels] || an immediate and particular interest in 
Union, all the parts | [combined cannot fail to find] 
in the united mass of means and efforts [**] greater 
strength, greater resource, proportionably greater se- 

* The + either 

t liable every moment to be disturbed by the fluctuating com- 
binations of the primary interests of Europe, which must be 
expected to regulate the conduct of the Nations of which it is 
composed. 


2And “+ | finds 
{ of it ** cannot fail to find 
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curity from external danger, a less frequent interrup- 
tion of their peace by foreign Nations; and, [what 
is]* of inestimable value! they must derive from 
Union an exemption from those broils and wars be- 
tween themselves, which [so frequently]+ afflict 
neighboring countries, not tied together by the same 
government; which their own rivalships alone would 
be sufficient to produce ; but which opposite foreign 
alliances, attachments and intrigues would stimulate 
and embitter.—Hence likewise they will avoid the 
necessity of those overgrown Military establishments, 
which under any form of Government, are inauspicious 
to liberty, and which [are to be regarded] { as par- 
ticularly hostile to Republican Liberty: In this sense 
it is, that your Union ought to be considered as a 
main prop of your Liberty, and that the love of the one 
ought to endear to you the preservation of the other. 
These considerations speak a persuasive language 
to [every]? reflecting and virtuous mind,—[and] || 
exhibit the continuance of the Union as a primary 
object of Patriotic desire.—Is there a doubt, whether 
acommon government can embrace so large a sphere? 
Let experience solve it.—To listen to mere specula- 
tion in such a case were criminal.—[ We are author- 
ized] { to hope that a proper organization of the whole, 
with the auxiliary agency of governments for the 


* which is an advantage ; 7 inevitably 
} there is reason to regard gany 
j they . q Tis natural 
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respective subdivisions, will afford a happy issue to 
the experiment. °Tis well worth a fair and full ex- 
periment. [*] With such powerfuland obvious motives 
to Union [affecting] { all parts of our country [{], 
while experience shall not have demonstrated its im- 
practicability, there will always be [reason] @ to dis- 
trust the patriotism of those, who in any quarter may 
endeavor to weaken its bands. [|| ]— 


* It may not impossibly be found, that the spirit of party, the 
machinations of foreign powers, the corruption and ambition 
of individual citizens are more formidable adversaries to the 
Unity of our Empire than any inherent difficulties in the 
scheme. Against these the mounds of national opinion, na- 
tional sympathy, and national jealousy ought to be raised. 

yas t have 2 cause in the effect itself 

| Besides the more serious causes already hinted as threaten- 
ing our Union, there is one less dangerous but sufficiently dan- 
gerous to make it prudent to be upon our guard against it. I 
allude to the petulance of party differences of opinion. It is not 
uncommon to hear the irritations which these excite vent them- 
selves in declaration that the different parts of the United States 
are ill affected to each other, in menaces that the Union will be 
dissolved by this or that measure. Intimations like these are 
as indiscreet as they are intemperate. Though frequently made 
with levity and without any really evil intention, they have a 
tendency to produce the consequence which they indicate. They 
teach the minds of men to consider the Union as precarious ;— 
as an object to which they ought not to attach their hopes and 
fortunes —and thus chill the sentiment in its favor. By alarming 
the pride of those to whom they are addressed, they set ingenuity 
at work to depreciate the value of the thing, and to discover 
reasons of indifference towardsit. This is not wise.—It will be 
much wiser to habituate ourselves to reverence the Union as 
the palladium of our national happiness ; to accommodate con- 
stantly our words and actions to that idea, and to discounte- 
nance whatever may suggest asuspicion that it can in any event 
be abandoned. [In the margin opposite this paragraph are the 
words, ‘‘ Not important enough.’’] 
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In contemplating the causes which may disturb our 
Union, it occurs as matter of serious concern, that 
[any ground should have been furnished for charac- 
terizing parties by]* Geographical discriminations— 
Northern and Southern—Atlantic and Western ; 
[whence designing men may endeavor to excite a be- 
lief that there is a real difference of local interests and 
views.] { One of the expedients of Party to acquire 
influence, within particular districts, is to misrepre- 
sent the opinions and aims of other districts.—You 
cannot shield yourselves too much against the jeal- 
ousies and heartburnings which spring from these 
misrepresentations ;—They tend to render alien to 
each other those who ought to be bound together by 
fraternal affection,—The inhabitants of our Western 
country have lately had a useful lesson on this [head. ]t 
—They have seen, in the negotiation by the Execu- 
tive, and in the unanimous ratification by the Senate, 


* our parties for some time past have been too much charac- 
terized by 

+ These discriminations, the mere contrivance of the 
spirit of Party, (always dexterous to seize every handle by 
which the passions can be wielded, and too skilful not to turn 
to account the sympathy of neighbourhood), have furnished an 
argument against the Union as evidence ofa real difference of 
local interests and views ; and serve to hazard it by organizing 
larger districts of country, under the leaders of contending fac- 
tions ; whose rivalships, prejudices, and schemes of ambition, 
rather than the true interests of the Country, will direct the use 
oftheir influence. Ifit be possible to correct this poison in the 
habit of our, body politic, it is worthy the endeavors of the 
moderate and the good to effect it. 

¢ subject. 
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of the Treaty with Spain, and in the universal satis- 
faction at that event, throughout the United States, a 
decisive proof how unfounded were the suspicions 
propagated among them of a policy in the General 
Government and in the Atlantic States unfriendly to 
their interests in regard to the MIssissipp1.—They 
have been witnesses to the formation of two Treaties, 
that with G. Britain, and that with Spain, which 
secure to them everything they could desire, in respect 
to our foreign Relations towards confirming their 
prosperity.—Will it not be their wisdom to rely for 
the preservation of these advantages on the UNION by 
which they were procured ?— Will they not henceforth 
be deaf to those advisers, if such there are, who would 
sever them from their Brethren, and connect them 
with Aliens ?— 

To the efficacy and permanency of your Union, a 
Government for the whole is indispensable.—No alli- 
ances however strict between the parts can be an ade- 
quate substitute.—They must inevitably experience 
the infractions and interruptions which all alliances 
in all times have experienced.—Sensible of this mo- 
mentous truth, you have improved upon your first 
essay, by the adoption of a Constitution of Govern- 
ment, better calculated than your former for an inti- 
mate Union, and for the efficacious management of 
your common concerns.—This government, the off- 
spring of our own choice, uninfluenced and unawed, 
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adopted upon full investigation and mature delibera- 
tion, completely free in its principles, in the distribu- 
tion of its powers, uniting security with energy, and 
containing within itself a provision for its own amend- 
ment, has a just claim to your confidence and your 
support.—Respect for its authority, compliance with 
its Laws, acquiescence in its measures, are duties en- 
joined by the fundamental maxims of true Liberty. 
The basis of our political systems is the right of the 
people to make and to alter their Constitutions of 
Government.—But the Constitution which at any 
time exists, ’till changed by an explicit and authentic 
act of the whole People, is sacredly obligatory upon 
all.—The very idea of the power and the right of the 
People to establish Government, presupposes the 
duty of every individual to obey the established 
Government. 

All obstructions to the execution of the Laws, all 
combinations and associations, under whatever plausi- 
ble character, with [the real] design to direct, con- 
troul, counteract, or awe the regular deliberation and 
action of the constituted authorities, are destructive 
of this fundamental principle, and of fatal tendency. 
—They serve to organize faction, to give it an arti- 
ficial and extraordinary force—to put, [*] in the place 
of the delegated will of the Nation, the will of a 
party ;—often a small but artful and enterprising mi- 

*it 
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nority of the community ;—and, according to the al- 
ternate triumphs of different parties, to make the 
public administration the mirror of the ill-concerted 
and incongruous projects of faction, rather than the 
organ of consistent and wholesome plans digested by 
common councils and modified by mutual interests. 
—However combinations or associations of the above 
description may now and then answer popular ends, 
[*] they are likely, in the course of time and things, 
to become potent engines, by which cunning, ambi- 
tious and unprincipled men will be enabled to subvert 
the power of the People, and to usurp for themselves 
the reins of Government ; destroying afterwards the 
very engines which have lifted them to unjust 
dominion. — 

Towards the preservation of your Government and 
the permanency of your present happy state, it is re- 
quisite, not only that you steadily discountenance ir- 
regular Opposition to its acknowledged authority, but 
also that you resist with care [the] + spirit of innova- 
tion upon its principles however specious the pre- 
texts.—One method of assault may be to effect, in the 
forms of the Constitution, alterations which will im- 
pair the energy of the system, [and thus to] { under- 
mine what cannot be directly overthrown. In all the 
changes to which you may be invited, remember that 
time and habit are at least as necessary to fix the true 


* and purposes ta t to 
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character of Governments, as of other human institu- 
tions—that experience is the surest standard, by which 
to test the real tendency of the existing Constitution 
of a Country—that facility in changes upon the credit 
of mere hypothesis and opinion exposes to perpetual 
change, from the endless varicty of hypothesis and 
opinion :—and remember,-especially, that for the effi- 
cient management of your common interests in a 
country so extensive as ours, a Government of as 
much vigour as is consistent with the perfect security 
of Liberty is indispensable—Liberty itself will find in 
such a Government, with powers properly distributed 
and adjusted, its surest guardian.—[It is indeed little 
else than a name, where the Government is too feeble 
to withstand the enterprises of faction, to confine each 
member of the Society within the limits prescribed 
by the laws, and to maivtain all in the secure and 
tranquil enjoyment of the rights of person and 
property.] * 

I have already intimated to you the danger of Parties 
in the State, with particular reference to the founding 
of them en Geographical discriminations.—Let me 
now take a more comprehensive view, and warn you 
in the most solemn manner against the baneful effects 
of the Spirit of Party, generally. 


* Owing to you as I do a frank and free disclosure of my heart, 
I shall not conceal from you the belief I entertain, that your 
Government as at present constituted is far more likely to prove 
too feeble than too powerful. 
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This Spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from [our]* 
nature, having its root in the strongest passions of the 
[human] mind.—It exists under different shapes in 
all Governments, more or less stifled, controuled or 
repressed ; but in those of the popular form it is seen 
in its greatest rankness, and is truly their worst 


enemy.—[t] 
The alternate domination of one faction over an- 


other, shapened by the spirit of revenge natural to 
party dissension, which in different-ages and countries 
has perpetrated the most horrid enormities, is itself a 
frightful despotism.—But this leads at length to a 
more formal and permanent despotism.—The dis- 
orders and miseries, which result, gradually incline 


* human 

} In Republics of narrow extent, it is not difficult for those 
who at any time hold the reins of Power, and command the 
ordinary public favor, to overturn the established [constitution] + 
in favor of their own aggrandizement.—The same thing may 
likewise be too often accomplished in such Republics, by partial 
combinations of men, who though not in office, from birth, 
riches or other sources of distinction, have extraordinary influ- 
ence and numerous [adherents] ?—By debauching the Military 
force, by surprising some commanding citadel, or by some other 
sudden and unforeseen movement the fate of the Republic is de- 
cided.—But in Republics of large extent, usurpation can scarcely 
make its way through these avenues.—The powers and oppor- 
tunities of resistance of a wide extended and numerous nation, 
defy the successful efforts of the ordinary Military force, or of 
any collections which wealth and patronage may call to their 
aid. In such Republics, it is safe to assert, that the conflicts of 
popular factions are the chief, if not the only inlets, of usurpa- 
tion and Tyranny. 


1 order 2 retainers 
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the minds of men to seek security and repose in the 
absolute power of an Individual: and sooner or later 
the chief of some prevailing faction, more able or more 
fortunate than his own competitors, turns this dis- 
position to the purposes of his own elevation, on the 
ruins of Public Liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extremity of this 
kind (which nevertheless ought not to be entirely out 
of sight), the common and continual mischiefs of the 
spirit of Party are sufficient to make it the interest 
aud the duty of a wise People to discourage and re- 
strain it.— 

It serves always to distract the Public Councils and 
enfeeble the Public administration.—It agitates the 
community with iN-founded jealousies and false 
alarms, kindles the animosity of one part against 
another, foments occasionally riot and insurrection.— 
It opens the door to foreign influence and corruption, 
which find a facilitated access [to the Government 
itself through the channels of party passions. Thus, 
the policy and the will of one country, are subjected 
to the policy and will of another. ]* 

There is an opiniou that parties in free countries are 
useful checks upon the Administration of the Govern- 
ment, and serve to keep alive the Spirit of Liberty.— 

* Through the channels of party passions. It frequently 
subjects the policy of our own country to the policy of some 


foreign country, and even enslaves the will of our Government 


to the will of some foreign Government. 
VOL. VIII.—13 . 
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This within certain limits is probably true—and in Goy- 
ernments of a Monarchical cast, Patriotism may look 
with indulgence, if not with favour, upon the spirit 
of party.—But in those of the popular character, in 
Governments purely elective, itis a spirit not to be en- 
couraged.—From their natural tendency, it is certain 
there will always be enough of that spirit for every 
salutary purpose,—and there being constant danger 
of excess, the effort ought to be, by force of public 
opinion, to mitigate and assuage it.—A fire not to be 
quenched ; it demands a uniform vigilance to prevent 
its bursting into a flame, lest, [instead of warming, 
it should]* consume.— 

It is important, likewise, that the habits of thinking 
in a free country should inspire caution in those en- 
trusted with its administration, to confine themselves 
within their respective constitutional spheres ; avoid- 
ing in the exercise of the powers of one department 
to encroach upon another.—The spirit of encroach- 
ment tends to consolidate the powers of all the de- 
partments in one, and thus to create, [+] whatever 
[the form of government, a real] { despotism.—A just 
estimate of that love of power, and [?] proneness to 
abuse it, which predominates in the human heart, is 
sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this position. — 
The necessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise of 
political power, by dividing and distributing it into 


* It should not only warm, but + under 
$ forms, a 2 the 
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different depositories, and constituting each the Guar- 
dian of the Public Weal [against] * invasions by the 
others, has been evinced by experiments ancient and 
modern ; some of them in our country and under our 
own eyes.—To preserve them must be as necessary as 
to institute them. If in the opinion of the People, the 
distribution or modification of the Constitutional 
powers be in any particular wrong, let it be corrected 
by an amendment in the way which the Constitution 
designates.—But let there be no change by usurpation ; 
for though this, in one instance, may be the instru- 
ment of good, it is the [customary] + weapon by which 

free governments are destroyed.—The precedent [t] 
"must always greatly overbalance in permanent evil 
any partial or [transient] ¢ benefit which the use [||] 
can at any time yield.— 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to 
political prosperity, Religion and morality are indis- 
pensable supports.—In vain would that man claim the 
tribute of Patriotism, who should labour to subvert 
these great Pillars of human happiness, these firmest 
props of the duties of Men and Citizens.—The mere 
Politician, equally with the pious man, ought to re- 
spect and to cherish them.—A volume could not trace 
all their connections with private and public felicity. 
—lLet it simply be asked where is the security for 
property, for reputation, for life, if the sense of reli- 


* from + usual and natural t of its use 
2 temporary | itself 
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gious obligation desert the oaths, which are the in- 
struments of investigation in the Courts of Justice? 
And let us with caution indulge the supposition, that 
morality can be maintained without religion.—What- 
ever may be conceded to the influence of refined 
education on minds of peculiar structure—reason and 
experience doth forbid us to expect that national moral- 
ity can prevail in exclusion of religious principle.— 

Tis substantially true that virtue or morality is a 
necessary spring of popular government.—The rule 
indeed extends with more or less force to every species 
of Free Government.—Who that is a sincere friend to 
it, can look with indifference upon attempts to shake 
the foundation of the fabric ?— 

[Promote then as an object of primary importance, 
institutions for the general diffusion of knowledge.— 
In proportion as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened. ]—* 


* Cultivate industry and frugality, as auxiliaries to good 
morals and sources of private and public prosperity.—Is there 
not room to regret that our propensity to expense exceeds 
our means for it? Is there not more luxury among us and 
more diffusively, than suits the actual stage of our national 
progress? Whatever may be the apology for luxury in a 
country, mature in the Arts which are its ministers, and the 
cause of national opulence—can it promote the advantage ofa 
young country, almost wholly agricultural, in the infancy of 
the Arts, and certainly not in the maturity of wealth ? 

[Over this paragraph in the original a piece of paper is 
wafered, on which the passage is written as printed in the text.] 
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As a very important source of strength and security 
cherish public credit. One method of preserving it 
is to use it as [sparingly] * as possible ;—avoiding 
occasions of expense by cultivating peace, but remem- 
bering also that timely disbursements to prepare for 
danger frequently prevent much greater disburse- 
ments to repel it—avoiding likewise the accumulation 
of debt, not only by [shunning] t occasions of expense 
by vigorous exertions in time of Peace to discharge the 
debts which unavoidable wars may have occasioned, 
not ungenerously throwing upon posterity the burthen 
which we ourselves ought to bear. The execution of 
these maxims belongs to your Representatives, but it is 
necessary that public opinion should [co-operate. ] {— 
To facilitate to them the performance of their duty, 
it is essential that you should practically bearin mind 
that towards the payment of debts there must be 
Revenue—that to have Revenue there must be taxes 
—that no taxes can be devised which are not more or 
less inconvenient and unpleasant—that the intrinsic 
embarrassment inseparable from the selection of the 
proper objects (which is always a choice of difficulties) 
ought to be a decisive motive for a candid construction 
of the conduct of the Government in making it, and 
for a spirit of acquiescence in the measures for obtain- 
ing Revenue which the public exigencies may at any 
time dictate.— 


* little t avoiding t coincide 
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Observe good faith and justice towards all Nations. 
[*] Cultivate peace and harmony with all.—Religion 
and morality enjoin this conduct ; and can it be that 
good policy does not equally enjoin it?—It will be 
worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no distant 
period, a great nation, to give to mankind the mag- 
nanimous and too novel example of a People always 
guided by an exalted justice and benevolence.—Who 
can doubt that in the course of time and things, the 
fruits of such a plan would richly repay any temporary 
advantages Which might be lost by asteady adherence 
to it? Can it be, that Providence has not connected 
the permanent felicity of a Nation with its virtue? 
The experiment, at least, is recommended by every 
sentiment which ennobles human nature.—Alas! is it 
rendered impossible by its vices? 

In the execution of such a plan nothing is more 
essential than that [permanent, inveterate] } antipa- 
thies against particular nations and passionate attach- 
ments for others should be excluded; and that in 
place of them just and amicable feelings towards all 
should be cultivated.—The Nation, which indulges 
towards another [an] { habitual hatred or [an] 2 hab- 
itual fondness, is in some degree a slave. It isa slave 
to its animosity or to its affection, either of which is 


* and cultivate peace and harmony with all, forin public as 
wellas in private transactions, I am persuaded that honesty 
will always be found to be the best policy. 

+ rooted ta ga 
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sufficient to lead it astray fromits duty and its interests. 
—Antipathy in one Nation against another [*] disposes 
each more readily to offer insult and injury, to lay 
hold of slight causes of umbrage, and to be haughty 
and intractable, when accidental or trifling occasions 
of dispute occur.—Hence frequent collisions, obsti- 
nate, envenomed and bloody contests.—The Nation 
prompted by ill-will and resentment sometimes impels 
to War the Government, contrary to [the best] + cal- 
culations of policy. The Government sometimes 
participates in the [national] propensity, and adopts 
through passion what reason would reject ;—at other 
times, it makes the animosity of the Nation subservient 
to projects of hostility instigated by pride, ambition, 
and other sinister and pernicious motives.—The peace 
often, sometimes perhaps the Liberty, of Nations has 
been the victim.— 

So likewise a passionate attachment of one Nation 
for another produces a variety of evils.—Sympathy 
for the favourite nation, facilitating the illusion of an 
imaginary common interest in case where no common 
interest exists, and infusing into one [{] the enmities 
of the other, betrays the former into a participation 
in the quarrels and wars of the latter, without adequate 
inducement or justification : It leads also to concession 


to the favourite Nation of privileges denied to others, 


* begets of course a similar sentiment in that other. 
tits own { another 
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which is apt doubly to injure the Nation making the 
concessions ; [*] by unnecessarily parting with what 
ought to have been retained,{ and by excitingjealousy, 
ill-will, and a disposition to retaliate in the parties 
from whom equal privileges are withheld; and it 
gives to ambitious, corrupted, or deluded citizens 
(who devotethemselves to the favourite Nation) facility 
to betray, or sacrifice the interests of their own coun- 
try without odium, sometimes even with popularity : 
—gilding with the appearance of a virtuous sense of 
obligation, a commendable deference for public opin- 
ion, or a laudable zeal for public good, the base or 
foolish compliances of ambition, corruption, or infat- 
uation.— 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable 
ways, such attachments are particularly alarming to 
the truly enlightened and independent patriot.—How 
many opportunities do they afford to tamper with 
domestic factions, to practise the arts of seduction, to 
mislead public opinion, to influence or awe the public 
councils! Such an attachment of a small or weak, 
towards a great and powerful nation, dooms the former 
to be the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence [I 
conjure you to] believe me, [fellow-citizens],{ the 
jealousy of a free people ought to be [constantly]? 
awake, since history and experience prove that foreign 
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influence is one of the most baneful foes of Republi- 
can Government.—But that jealousy to be useful must 
be impartial ; else it becomes the instrument of the 
very influence to be avoided, instead of a defence 
against it.—Excessive partiality for one foreign nation 
and excessive dislike of another, cause those whom 
they actuate to see danger only on one side, and serve 
to veil and even second the arts ofinfluence on the 
other.—Real Patriots, who may resist the intrigues of 
the favourite, are liable to become suspected and 
odious ; while its tools and dupes usurp the applause 
and confidence of the people, to surrender their 
interests.— ¢ 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to for- 
eign Nations is, [in extending our commercial rela- 
tions], to have with them as little Polztical connection 
as possible. So far as we have already formed en- 
gagements let them be fulfilled with [*] perfect good 
faith.—Here let us stop.— 

Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us 
have none, or a very remote relation.—Hence she 
must be engaged in frequent controversies, the causes 
of which are essentially foreign to our concerns.— 
Hence therefore it must be unwise in us to implicate 
ourselves by [f{] artificial [ties] } in the ordinary 
vicissitudes of her politics, [or] 4 the ordinary com- 


* circumspection indeed, but with tan 
¢ connection §in 
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binations and collisions of her friendships, or enmi- 
ties. 

Our detached and distant situation invites and en- 
ables us to pursue a different course.—If we remain 
one People, under an efficient government, the period 
is not far off when we may defy material injury from 
external annoyance ; when we take such an attitude 
as will cause the neutrality we may at any time re- 
solve [upon] * to be scrupulously respected.—When 
[1] belligerent nations, under the impossibility of 
making acquisitions upon us, will [not] lightly haz- 
ard the giving us provocation [{]; when we may 
choose peace or war, as our interest guided by [@] 
justice shall counsel.— 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situa- 
tion?—Why quit our own to stand upon foreign 
ground?—Why, by interweaving our destiny with 
that of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and 
prosperity in the toils of European ambition, rival- 
ship, interest, humour, or caprice ?— 

? T is our true policy to steer clear of permanent al- 
liances [||] with any portion of the foreign world ;— 
so far, I mean, as we are now at liberty to do it—for 
let me not be understood as capable of patronizing 
infidelity to [existing] | engagements [(I hold the 


* to observe + neither of two 
} to throw our weight into the opposite scale ; 
§ our | intimate connections 


J] pre-existing 
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maxim no less applicable to public than to private 
affairs] *, that honesty is [always] the best policy). 
—[I repeat it therefore let those engagements] f be 
observed in their genuine sense.—But in my opinion 
it is unnecessary and would be unwise to extend 
them.— 

Taking care always to keep ourselves, by suitable 
establishments, on a respectably defensive posture, 
we may safely trust to [temporary] alliances for 
extraordinary emergencies.— 

Harmony, liberal intercourse with all nations, are 
recommended by policy, humanity, and interest. 
But even our commercial policy should hold an 
equal and impartial hand: neither seeking nor grant- 
ing exclusive favors and preferences ;—consulting 
the natural course of things ;—diffusing and diversi- 
fying by gentle means the streams of commerce, but 
forcing nothing ;—establishing with Powers so dis- 
posed—in order to give to trade a stable course, to 
define the rights of our Merchants and to enable the 
Government to support them—conventional rules of 
intercourse, the best that present circumstances and 
mutual opinion will permit; but temporary, and lia-' 
ble to be from time to time abandoned or varied, as 
experience and circumstances shall dictate; con- 
stantly keeping in view that ’tis folly in one nation 


* for I hold it to be as true in public as in private transac- 
tions, 
+ those must ¢ occasional 
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to look for disinterested favors [from] * another,— 
that it must pay with a portion of its independence 
for whatever it may accept under that character— 
that by such acceptance it may place itself in the 
condition of having given equivalents for nominal 
favors and yet of being reproached with ingratitude 
for not giving more.—There can be no greater error 
than to expect, or calculate upon real favors from 
Nation to Nation.—’T is an illusion which experience 
must cure, which a just pride ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my Countrymen, these counsels 
of au old and affectionate friend, I dare not hope they 
will make the strong and lasting impression I could 
wish,—that they will control the usual current of the 
passions or prevent our nation from running the 
course which has hitherto marked the destiny of 
Nations.—But if I may even flatter myself that they 
may be productive of some partial benefit ; some oc- 
casional good ; that they may now and then recur to 
moderate the fury of party spirit, to warn against the 
mischiefs of foreign intrigue, to guard against the 
impostures of pretended patriotism, this hope will be 
a full recompense for the solicitude for your welfare, 
by which they have been dictated.— 

How far in the discharge of my official duties, I 
have been guided by the principles which have been 
delineated, the public Records and other evidences 


* at 
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of my conduct must witness to You, and to the 
World.—To myself, the assurance of my own con- 
science is, that I have at least believed myself to be 
guided by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting War in Europe, 
my Proclamation of the 22d of April, 1793, is the in- 
dex of my plan.—Sanctioned by your approving voice 
and by that of Your Representatives in both Houses 
of Congress, the spirit of that measure has continually 
governed me :—uninfluenced by any attempts to deter 
or divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination with the aid of the 
best lights I could obtain, [*] I was well satisfied that 
our country, under all the circumstances of the case, 
had a right to take, and was bound in duty and inter- 
est, to take a Neutral position.—Having taken it, I 
determined, as far as should depend upon me, to main- 
tain it, with moderation, perseverance and firmness.— 

[The considerations which respect the right to hold 
this conduct, [it is not necessary] + on this occasion 
[to detail.] I will only observe, that according to my 
understanding of the matter, that right, so far from 
being denied by any of the Belligerent Powers, has 
been virtually admitted by all.—] t 

(* and from men disagreeing in their impressions of the ori- 
gin, progress, and nature of that war,) 

+ some of them of a delicate nature, would be improperly the 


subject of explanation. 
¢ The considerations which respect the right to hold this con- 
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The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be in- 
ferred, without anything more, from the obligation 
which justice and humanity impose on every Nation, 
in cases in which it is free to act, to maintain invio- 
late the relations of Peace and Amity towards other 
Nations.— 

The inducements of interest for observing that con- 
duct, will best be referred to your own reflections 
and experience. With me, a predominant motive 
has been to endeavor to gain time to our country to 
settle and mature its yet recent institutions, and to 
progress without interruption to that degree of 
strength and consistency, which is necessary to give 
it, humanly speaking, the command of its own for- 
tunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of my Adminis- 
duct, some of them of a delicate nature, would be improperly 
the subject of explanation on this occasion. I will barely ob- 
serve that according to my understanding of the matter, that 
right so far from being denied by any belligerent Power, has 
been virtually admitted by all.— 

This paragraph is then erased from the word ‘‘ conduct,’’ and 
the following sentence interlined, ‘‘ would be improperly the 
subject of particular discussion on this occasion. I will barely 
observe that to me they appear to be warranted by well-estab- 
lished principles of the Laws of Nations as applicable to the 
nature of our alliance with France in connection with the cir- 
cumstances of the War and the relative situation of the contend- 
ing Parties.” 

A piece of paper is afterwards wafered over both, on which 
the paragraph as it stands in the text is written, and on the 


margin is the following note : ‘‘ This is the first draft, and it is 
questionable which of the two is to be preferred.”’ 
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tration, I am unconscious of intentional error—I am 
nevertheless too sensible of my defects not to think it 
probable that I [may] have committed many errors.— 
[Whatever they may be I] * fervently beseech the Al- 
mighty to avert or mitigate [the evils to which they 
may tend.] t—I shall also carry with me the hope that 
my country will never cease to view them with indul- 
gence; and that after forty-five years of my life dedi- 
cated to its service, with an upright zeal, the faults of 
incompetent abilities will be consigned to oblivion, as 
myself must soon be to the mansions of rest. [t] 
Relying on its kindness in this as in other things, 
and actuated by that fervent love towards it, which is 
so natural to a man, who views in it the native soil of 
himself and his progenitors for [several] ¢ genera- 


* I deprecate the evils to which they may tend, and 

} them 

{t May I without the charge of ostentation add, that neither 
ambition nor interest has been the impelling cause of my ac- 
tions—that I have never designedly misused any power confided 
tome nor hesitated to use one, where I thought it could redound 
to your benefit? May I without the appearance of affectation 
say, thatthe fortune with which I came into office is not bettered 
otherwise than by the improvement in the value of property 
which the quick progress and uncommon prosperity of our 
country have produced? May I still further add without breach 
of delicacy, that I shall retire without cause for a blush, with no 
sentiments alien to the force of those vows for the happiness of 
his country so natural to a citizen who sees in it the native soil 
of his progenitors and timself for four generations ? 

On the margin opposite this paragraph is the following note : 
‘“ This paragraph may have the appearance of self-distrust and 
mere vanity.’’ 

2 four 
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tions ;—I anticipate with pleasing expectation that 
retreat, in which I promise myself to realize, without 
alloy, the sweet enjoyment of partaking, in the midst 
of my fellow-citizens, the benign influence of good 
Laws under a free Government,—the ever favorite 
object of my heart, and the happy reward, as I trust, 
of our mutual cares, labors and dangers.* 


Go. WASHINGTON. 
UNITED STATES, ' 6 
19th September, 7 


III. 


eo 


PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS IN CONSE- 
QUENCE OF THE DEATH OF WASH- 
INGTON. 


SPEECH OF JOHN MARSHALL IN THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES, AND RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY 
THE HOUSE, DECEMBER IQTH, 1799.T 


MR. SPEAKER,— 
The melancholy event, which was yesterday an- 
nounced with doubt, has been rendered but too cer- 


* The paragraph beginning with the words, ‘‘ May I without 
the char ze of ostentation add,” having been struck out, the fol- 
lowing note is written on the margin of that which is inserted 
in its place in the text : ‘Continuation of the paragraph pre- 
ceding the last ending with the word ‘r=st.’”’ 

+ The intelligence of the death of Washington had been 
received the preceding day, and the House immediately ad- 
journed, The next morning Mr. Marshall addressed this 
speech to the House. 
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tain. Our Washington is no more! The hero, the 
patriot, and the sage of America ; the man on whom 
in times of danger every eye was turned, and all 
hopes were placed, lives now only in his own great 
actions, and in the hearts of an affectionate and 
afflicted people. 

If, sir, it had even not been usual openly to testify 
respect for the memory of those whom Heaven has 
selected as itsinstruments for dispensing good to man, 
yet such has been the uncommon worth, and such the 
extraordinary incidents, which have marked the life 
of him whose loss we all deplore, that the whole 
American nation, impelled by the same feelings, 
would call with one voice for a public manifestation 
of that sorrow, which is so deep and so universal. 

More than any other individual, and as much as to 
one individual was possible, has he contributed to 
found this our wide-spreading empire, and to give to 
the western world independence and freedom. 

Having effected the great object for which he was 
placed at the head of our armies, we have seen him 
convert the sword into the ploughshare, and sink the 
soldier in the citizen. 

When the debility of our federal system had become 
manifest, and the bonds which connected this vast 
continent were dissolving, we have seen him the chief 
of those patriots who formed for us a constitution, 


which, by preserving the Union, will, I trust, substan- 
VOL. VIII.—14 
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tiate and perpetuate those blessings which our Revo- 
lution had promised to bestdw. 

In obedience to the general voice of his country, 
_ calling him to preside over a great people, we have 
once more seen him quit the retirement he loved, and, 
in a season more stormy and tempestuous than war 
itself, with calm and wise determination pursue the 
true interests of the nation, and contribute, more than 
any other could contribute, to the establishment of 
that system of policy, which will, I trust, yet preserve 
our peace, our honor, and our independence. 

Having been twice unanimously chosen the chief 
magistrate of a free people, we have seen him, at a 
time when his re-election with universal suffrage 
could not be doubted, afford to the world a rare 
instance of moderation, by withdrawing from his 
station to the peaceful walks of private life. 

However the public confidence may change, and 
the public affections fluctuate with respect to others, 
with respect to him they have, in war and in peace, 
in public and in private life, been as steady as his own 
firm mind, and as constant as his own exalted virtues. 

Let us, then, Mr. Speaker, pay the last tribute of 
respect and affection to our departed friend. Let the 
grand council of the nation display those sentiments 
which the nation feels. For this purpose I hold in 
my hand some resolutions, which I take the liberty of 
offering to the House. 
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Resolved, That this House will wait on the Presi- 
dent, in condolence of this mournful event. 

Resolved, That the Speaker’s chair be shrouded 
with black, and that the members and officers of the 
House wear black during the session. 

Resolved, That a committee, in conjunction with one 
from the Senate, be appointed to consider on the 
most suitable manner of paying honor to the memory 
of the man, first in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his fellow-citizens. 


LETTER FROM THE SENATE TO THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


23, December, 1799. 
SIr,— 

The Senate of the United States respectfully take 
leave to express to you their deep regret for the loss 
their country sustains in the death of General George 
Washington. 

This event, so distressing to all our fellow-citizens, 
must be peculiarly heavy to you, who have long been 
associated with him in deeds of patriotism. Permit 
us, sir, to mingle our tears with yours. On this occa- 
sion itis manly to weep. To lose such a man, at such 
a crisis, is no common calamity to the world. Our 
country mournsa father. The Almighty Disposer of 
human events has taken from us our greatest benefac- 
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tor and ornament. It becomes us to submit with 
reverence to him ‘“‘who maketh darkness his pavilion.” 

With patriotic pride we review the life of our Wash- 
ington, and compare him with those of other countries 
who have been pre-eminent in fame. Ancient and 
modern times are diminished before him. Greatness 
and guilt have too often been allied; but his fame is 
whiter than it is brilliant. The destroyers of nations 
stood abashed at the majesty of his virtues. It re- 
proved the intemperance of their ambition and dark- 
ened the splendor of victory. The scene is closed, 
and we are no longer anxious lest misfortune should 
sully his glory: he has travelled on to the end of his 
journey, and carried with him an increasing weight 
of honor; he has desposited it safely, where misfor- 
tune cannot tarnish it, where malice cannot blast it. 
Favored of heaven, he departed without exhibiting 
the weakness of humanity. Magnanimous in death, 
the darkness of the grave could not obscure his 
brightness. 

Such was the man whom we deplore. Thanks to God, 
his glory is consummated. Washington yet lives on 
earth in his spotless example ; his spirit is in heaven. 

Let his countrymen consecrate the memory of the 
heroic general, the patriotic statesman, and the virtu- 
ous sage. Let them teach their children never to for- 
get that the fruits of his labors and his example are 
their inheritence. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ANSWER. 


23 December, 1799. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE SENATE,— 

I received with the most respectful and affectionate 
sentiments, in this impressive address, the obliging 
expressions of your regret for the loss our country 
has sustained in the death of her most esteemed, 
beloved, and admired citizen. 

In the multitude of my thoughts and recollections 
oa this melancholy event, you will permit me to say, 
that I have seen him in the days of adversity, in some 
of the scenes of his deepest distress and most trying 
perplexities. I have also attended him in his highest 
elevation and iost prosperous felicity, with uniform 
admiration of his wisdom, moderation, and con- 
stancy. 

Among our original associates in that memorable 
league of this continent, in 1774, which first expressed 
the sovereign will of a free nation in America, he was 
the only one remaining in the general government. 
Although with a constitution more enfeebled than his, 
at an age when he thought it necessary to prepare for 
retirement, I feel myself alone, bereaved of my last 
brother, yet I derive a strong consolation from the 
unanimous disposition which appears in all ages and 
classes, to mingle their sorrows with mine, on this 
common calamity to the world. 
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The life of our Washington cannot suffer by a com- 
parison with those of other countries who have been 
most celebrated and exalted by fame. Theattributes and 
decorations of royalty could only have served to eclipse 
the majesty of those virtues which made him, from 
being a modest citizen, a more resplendent luminary. 
Misfortune, had he lived, could hereafter have sullied 
his glory only with those superficial minds, who, believ- 
ing that character and actions are marked by success 
alone, rarely deserve to enjoy it. Malice could never 
blast his honor, and Envy made him a singular excep- 
tion to her universal rule. For himself, he had lived 
long enough to life and to glory ; for his fellow-citizens, 
if their prayers could have been answered, he would 
have been immortal; for me, his departure is at a 
most unfortunate moment. ‘Trusting, however, in 
the wise and righteous dominion of Providence over 
the passions of men and the results of their actions, 
as well as over their lives, nothing remains for me 
but humble resignation. 

His example is now complete; and it will teach 
wisdom and virtue to magistrates, citizens, and men, 
not only in the present age, but in future generations, 
as long as our history shall be read. If a Trajan 
found a Pliny, a Marcus Aurelius can never want 
biographers, eulogists, or historians. 


JOHN ADAMS. 
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JOINT RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY BOTH HOUSES OF 
CONGRESS. 

December 23d. Resolved, by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of America, 
in Congress assembled, That a marble monument be 
erected by the United States at the Capitol of the city 
of Washington, and that the family of General Wash- 
ington be requested to permit his body to be de- 
posited under it, and that the monument be so de- 
signed as to commemorate the great events of his 
military and political life. 

And be it further resolved, That there be a fu- 
neral procession from Congress Hall, to the German 
Lutheran Church, in memory of General George 
Washington, on Thursday the 26th instant, and that 
an oration be prepared at the request of Congress, to 
be delivered before both Houses that day ; and that 
the President of the Senate, and Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, be desired to request one 
of the members of Congress to prepare and deliver 
the same. 

And be it further resolved, That it be recommended 
to the people of the United States, to wear crape on 
their left arm, as mourning for thirty days. 

And be it further resolved, That the President of 
the United States be requested to direct a copy of 
these resolutions to be transmitted to Mrs. Washing- 
ton, assuring her of the profound respect Congress 
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will ever bear for her person and character, of their 
condolence on the late afflicting dispensation of Provi- 
dence ; and entreating her assent to the interment of 
the remains of General Washington in the manner 
expressed in the first resolution. 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to issue his proclamation, notifying to 
the people throughout the United States the recom- 
mendation contained in the third resolution. 


December 30th. Resolved, That it be recommended 
to the people of the United States to assemble, on the 
22d day of February next, in such numbers and man- 
ner as may be convenient, publicly to testify their 
grief for the death of General George Washington, 
by suitable eulogies, orations, and discourses, or by 
public prayers. 

And it is further resolved, That the President be 
requested to issue a proclamation, for the purpose of 
carrying the foregoing resolution into effect. 


IV. 
WASHINGTON’S WILL. 
IN THE NAME OF GOD, AMEN. 


I, GEORGE WASHINGTON, of Mount Vernon, a citi- 
zen of the United States, and lately President of the 


same, do make, ordain, and declare this instrument, 
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which is written with my own hand, and every page 
thereof subscribed with my name,* to be my last WILL, 
and TESTAMENT, revoking all others. 

Imprimis.—All my debts, of which there are but 
few, and none of magnitude, are to be punctually and 
speedily paid, and the legacies, herein after be- 
queathed, are to be discharged as soon as circum- 
stances will permit, and in the manner directed. 

Item.—To my dearly beloved wife, JZartha Wash- 
ington, I give and bequeath the use, profit, and bene- 
fit, of my whole estate real and personal, for the term 
of her natural life, except such parts thereof as are 
specially disposed of hereafter. My improved lot in 
the town of Alexandria, situated on Pitt and Cameron 
streets, I give to her and her heirs forever ; as I also 
do my household and kitchen furniture of every sort 
and kind, with the liquors and groceries which may 
be on hand at the time of my decease, to be used and 
disposed of as she may think proper. 

l[tem.—Upon the decease of my wife, itis my will 
and desire that all the slaves whom I hold zz my own 
right shall receive their freedom. To emancipate 
them during her life would, though earnestly wished 
by me, be attended with such insuperable difficulties, 
on account of their intermixture by marriage with 
the dower negroes, as to excite the most painful sensa- 


* In the original manuscript, GEORGE WASHINGTON’S name 
was written at the bottom of every page. 
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tions, if not disagreeable consequences to the latter, 
while both descriptions are in the occupancy of the 
same proprietor ; it not being in my power, under the 
tenure by which the dower negroes are held to manu- 
mit them. And whereas, among those who will re- 
ceive freedom according to this devise, there may be 
some, who, from old age, or bodily infirmities, and 
others, who, on account of their infancy, will be un- 
able to support themselves, it is my will and desire, 
that all, who come under the first and second descrip- 
tion, shall be comfortably clothed and fed by my heirs 
while they live ; and that such of the latter descrip- 
tion as have no parents living, or, if living, are un- 
able or unwilling to provide for them, shall be bound 
by the court until they shali arrive at the age of 
twenty-five years ; and, in cases where no record can 
be produced, whereby their ages can be ascertained, 
the judgment of the court, upon its own view of the 
subject, shall be adequate and final. The negroes 
thus bound, are (by their masters and mistresses) to 
be taught to read and write, and to be brought up to 
some useful occupation, agreeably to the laws of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, providing for the support 
of orphan and other poor children. And I do hereby 
expressly forbid the sale or transportation out of the 
said Commonwealth, of any slave I may die possessed 
of, under any pretense whatsoever. And I do, more- 


over, most pointedly and most solemnly enjoin it 
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upon my executors hereafter named, or the survivors 
of them, to see that this clause respecting slaves, and 
every part thereof, be religiously fulfilled at the epoch 
at which it is directed to take place, without evasion, 
neglect, or delay, after the crops which may then be 
on the ground are harvested, particularly as it respects 
the aged and infirm ; seeing that a regular and perma- 
nent fund be established for their support, as long as 
there are subjects requiring it; not trusting to the un- 
certain provision to be made by individuals. And to 
my mulatto man, William, calling himself William 
Lee, I give immediate freedom, or, if he should pre- 
fer it, (on account of the accidents which have befal- 
len him, and which have rendered him incapable of 
walking, or of any active employment,) to remain in 
the situation he now is, it shall be optional in him to 
do so ; in either case, however, I allow him an annuity 
of thirty dollars, during his natural life, which shall 
be independent of the victuals and clothes he has been 
accustomed to receive, if he chooses the last alterna- 
tive ; but in full with his freedom, if he prefers the 
first ; and this I give him as a testimony of my sense 
of his attachment to me, and for his faithful services 
during the Revolutionary War. 

Item.—To the trustees (governors, or by whatsoever 
other name they may be designated) of the Academy 
in the town of Alexandria, I give and bequeath, in 
trust, four thousand dollars, or in other words, twenty 
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of the shares which I hold in the Bank of Alexan- 
dria, towards the support of a free school, established 
at and annexed to, the said Academy, for the purpose 
of educating such orphan children, or the children of 
such other poor and indigent persons, who are unable 
to accomplish it with their own means, and who, in 
the judgment of the trustees of the said seminary, are 
best entitled to the benefit of this donation. The 
aforesaid twenty shares I give and bequeath in per- 
petuity ; the dividends only of which are to be drawn 
for and applied, by the said trustees, for the time 
being, for the uses above mentioned; the stock to 
remain entire and untouched, unless indications of 
failure of the said bank should be so apparent, or a 
discontinuance thereof, should render a removal of 
this fund necessary. In either of these cases, the 
amount of the stock here devised is to be vested in 
some other bank or public institution, whereby the 
interest may with regularity and certainty be drawn 
and applied as above. And to prevent misconcep- 
tion, my meaning is, and is hereby declared to be, 
that these twenty shares are in lieu of, and not in ad- 
dition to, the thousand pounds given by a missive 
letter some years ago, in consequence whereof an an- 
nuity of fifty pounds has since been paid towards the 
support of this institution. 

Ltem.—Whereas by a law of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, enacted in the year £785, the Legislature 
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thereof was pleased, as an evidence of its approba- 
tion of the services I had rendered the public during 
the Revolution, and partly, I believe, in considera- 
tion of my having suggested the vast advantages 
which the community would derive from the exten- 
sion of its inland navigation under legislative patron- 
age, to present me with one hundred shares, of one 
hundred dollars each, in the incorporated Company, 
established for the purpose of extending the naviga- 
tion of James River from the tide water to the moun- 
tains; and also with fifty shares, of £100 sterling 
each, in the corporation of another company, like- 
wise established for the similar purpose of opening 
the navigation of the River Potomac from the tide 
water to Fort Cumberland ; the acceptance of which, 
although the offer was highly honorable and grateful 
to my feelings, was refused, as inconsistent with a 
principle which I had adopted and had never de- 
parted from, viz., not to receive pecuniary compensa- 
tion for any services I could render my country in its 
arduous struggle with Great Britain for its rights, 
and because I had evaded similar propositions from 
other States in the Union; adding to this refusal, 
however, an intimation, that, if itshould be the pleas- 
ure of the legislature to permit me to appropriate the 
said shares to public uses, 1 would receive them on 
those terms with due sensibility ; and this it having 
consented to, in flattering terms, as will appear by a 
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subsequent law, and sundry resolutions, in the most 
ample and honorable manner ;—I proceed after this 
recital, for the more, correct understanding of the 
case, to declare ; that, as it has always been a source 
of serious regret to me, to see the youth of these 
United States sent to foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of education, often before their minds were 
formed, or they had imbibed any adequate ideas of 
the happiness of their own; contracting too fre- 
quently, not only habits of dissipation and extrava- 
gance, but principles unfriendly to republican gov- 
ernment, and to the true and genuine liberties of 
mankind, which thereafter are rarely overcome ; for 
these reasons it has been my ardent wish to see a 
plan devised on a liberal scale, which would have a 
tendency to spread systematic ideas through all parts 
of this rising empire, thereby to do away local attach- 
ments and State prejudices, as far as the nature of 
things would, or indeed ought to admit, from our 
national councils. Looking anxiously forward to the 
accomplishment of so desirable an object as this is 
(in my estimation), my mind has not been able to 
contemplate any plan more likely to effect the meas- 
ure, than the establishment of a UNIVERSITY in a 
central part of the United States, to which the youths 
of fortune and talents from all parts thereof may be 
sent for the completion of their education, in all the 
branches of polite literature, in arts and sciences, in 
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acquiring knowledge in the principles of politics and 
good government, and, as a matter of infinite impor- 
tance in my judgment, by associating with each other 
and forming friendships in juvenile years, be enabled 
to free themselves in a proper degree from those local 
prejudices and habitual jealousies which have just 
been mentioned, and which, when carried to excess, 
are never-failing sources of disquietude to the public 
mind, and pregnant of mischievous consequences to 
this country. Under these impressions, so fully 
dilated, 

Ltem.—I give and bequeath, in perpetuity, the fifty 
shares which I hold in the Potomac company (under 
the aforesaid acts of the legislature of Virginia), 
towards the endowment of a University, to be estab- 
lished within the limits of the District of Columbia, 
under the auspices of the general government, if that 
government should incline to extend a fostering hand 
towards it; and, until such seminary is established, 
and the funds arising on these shares shall be required 
for its support, my further will and desire is, that the 
profit accruing therefrom shall, whenever the divi- 
dends are made, be laid out in purchasing stock in 
the bank of Columbia, or some other bank, at the 
discretion of my executors, or by the Treasurer of the 
United States for the time being under the direction 
of Congress, provided that honorable body should 
patronize the measure; and the dividends proceding 
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from the purchase of such stock are to be vested in 
more stock, and so on, until a sum adequate to the 
accomplishment of the object is obtained ; of which 
I have not the smallest doubt, before many years pass 
away, even if no aid or encouragement is given by 
the legislative authority, or from any other source. 

Item.—The hundred shares which I hold in the 
James River Company, I have given and now confirm 
in perpetuity, to and for the use and benefit of Lib- 
erty Hall Academy, in the County of Rockbridge in 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, 

Item.—I release, exonerate, and discharge the estate 
of my deceased brother, Samuel Washington, from the 
payment of the money which is due to me for the land 
I sold to Philip Pendleton, (lying in the county of 
Berkeley,) who assigned the same to him, the said 
Samuel, who by agreement was to pay me therefor. 
And whereas, by some contract (the purport of which 
was never communicated to me) between the said 
Samuel and his son, Thornton Washington, the latter 
became possessed of the aforesaid land, without any 
conveyance having passed from me, either to the said 
Pendleton, the said Samuel or the said Thornton, and 
without any consideration having been made, by 
which neglect neither the legal nor equitable title has 
been alienated ; it rests therefore with me to declare 
my intentions concerning the premises ; and these are 
to give and bequeath the said land to whomsoever 
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the said Thornton Washington (who is also dead) 
devised the same, or to his heirs forever, if he died in- 
testate ; exonerating the estate of the said Thornton, 
equally with that of the said Samuel, from the payment 
of the purchase money, which, with interest, agree- 
ably to the original contract with the said Fendleton, 
would amount to more than a thousand pounds. And 
whereas two other sons of my said deceased brother 
Samuel, namely, George Steptoe Washington, and 
Lawrence Augustine Washington, were, by the de- 
cease of those to whose care they were committed, 
brought under my protection, and, in consequence, 
have occasioned advances on my part for their educa- 
tion at college and other schools, for their board, 
clothing, and other incidental expenses, tothe amount 
of near five thousand dollars, over and above the 
sums furnished by their estate, which sum it may be 
inconvenient for them or their father’s estate to re- 
fund ; I do for these reasons acquit them and the said 
estate from the payment thereof, my intention being, 
that all accounts between them and me, and their 
father’s estate and me, shall stand balanced. 
Ltem.—The balance due to me from the estate 
of Bartholomew Dandridge, deceased, (my wife’s 
brother, ) and which amounted in the first day of Octo- 
. ber, 1795, to four hundred and twenty-five pounds, ) as 
will appear by an account rendered by his deceased 


son, John Dandridge, who was the acting executor of 
VOL. VIII.—15 
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his father’s will,) I release and acquit from the pay- 
ment thereof. And the negroes, then thirty-three in 
number, formerly belonging to the said estate, who 
were taken in execution, sold, and purchased in on 
my account, in the year [dank ], and ever since have 
remained in the possession and to the use of Mary, 
widow of the said Bartholomew Dandridge, with 
their increase, it is my will and desire shall continue 
and be in her possession, without paying hire, or mak- 
ing compensation for the same for the time past, or to 
come, during her natural life; at the expiration of 
which, I direct that all of them who are forty years 
old and upwards shall receive their freedom ; and all 
under that age, and above sixteen, shall serve seven 
years and no longer; and all under under sixteen 
years shall serve until they are twenty-five years of 
age, and then be free. And, to avoid disputes respect- 
ing the ages of any of these negroes, they are to be 
taken into the court of the county in which they 
reside, and the judgment thereof, in this relation, 
shall be final and record thereof made, which may be 
adduced as evidence at any time thereafter if disputes 
should arise concerning the same. And I further 
direct, that the heirs of the said Bartholomew Dan- 
dridge shall equally share the benefits arising from 
the services of the said negroes according to the tenor 
of this devise, upon the decease of their mother. 
Item.—lf Charles Carter, who intermarried with my 
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niece Betty Lewis, is not sufficiently secured in the 
title to the lots he had of me in the town of Frede- 
ricksburg, it is my will and desire that my executors 
shall make such conveyances of them as the law 
requires to render it perfect. 

Item.—To my nephew, William Augustine Wash- 
ington, and his heirs, (if he should conceive them to 
be objects worth prosecuting), a lot in the town of 
Manchester, (opposite to Richmond,) No. 265, drawn 
on my sole account, and also the tenth of one or two 
hundred acre lots, and two or three half-acre lots, in 
the city and vicinity of Richmond, drawn in partuer- 
ship with nine others, all in the lottery of the deceased 
William Byrd, are given ; as is also a lot which I pur- 
chased of John Hood, conveyed by William Willie, 
and Samuel Gordon, trustees of the said John Hood, 
numbered 139, in the town of Edinburgh, in the 
County of Prince George, State of Virginia. 

Item.—To my nephew, Bushrod Washington,;* I 
give and bequeath all the papers in my possession 
which relate to my civil and military administration 
of the affairs of this country. I leave to him also such 
of my private papers as are worth preserving ; and at 
the decease of my wife, and before, if she is not in- 

* As General Washington never had any children, he gave the 
larger part of his property to his nephews and nieces, and the 
children of Mrs. Washington’s son by her first marriage. The 


principal heir was Bushrod Washington, son of his brother, 
John Augustine Washington. 
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clined to retain them, I give and bequeath my library 
of books and pamphlets of every kind. 

Jtem.—Having sold lands which I possessed in the 
State of Pennsylvania and part of a tract held in equal 
right with George Clinton, late governor of New York, 
in the State of New York, my share of land and in- 
terest in the Great Dismal Swamp, and a tract of land 
which I owned in the county of Gloucester,—with- 
holding the legal titles thereto, until the considera- 
tion money should be paid—and having moreover 
leased and conditionally sold (as will appear by the 
tenor of the said leases) all my lands upon the Great 
Kenhawa, and a tract upon Difficult Run, in the 
County of Loudoun, it is my will and direction, that 
whensoever the contracts are fully and respectively 
complied with, according to the spirit, true intent, 
and meaning thereof, on the part of the purchasers, 
their heirs or assigns, that then, and in that case, con- 
veyances are to be made, agreeably to the terms of the 
said contracts, and the money arising therefrom, when 
paid, to be vested in bank stock; the dividends 
whereof, as of that also which is already vested there- 
in, are to inure to my said wife, during her life ; but 
the stock itself is to remain and be subject to the gen- 
eral distribution hereafter directed. 

Item.—To the Harl of Buchan I recommit the 
“Box made of the Oak that sheltered the great Sir 
William Wallace, after the battle of Falkirk,’’ pre- 
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sented to me by his Lordship, in terms too flattering 
for me to repeat, with a request ‘‘to pass it, on the 
event of my decease, to the man in my country, who 
should appear to merit it best, upon the same condi- 
tions that have induced him to send it to me.” 
Whether easy or not to select the man, who might 
comport with his Lordship’s opinion in this respect, 
is not for me to say; but conceiving that no disposi- 
tion of this valuable curiosity can be more eligible 
than the recommitmeut of it to his own cabinet, 
agreeably to the original design of the Goldsmith’s 
Company of Edinburgh, who presented it to him, and, 
at his request, consented that it should be transferred 
to me, I do give and bequeath the same to his Lord- 
ship ; and, in case of his decease, to his heir, with my 
grateful thanks for the distinguished honor of present- 
ing it to me, and more especially for the favorable 
sentiments with which he accompanied it. 

Item.—To my brother, Charles Washington, I give 
and bequeath the gold-headed cane left me by Dr. 
Franklin in his will. I add nothing to it because of 
the ample provision I have made for hisissue. ‘To the 
acquaintances and friends of my juvenile years, Law- 
rence Washington and Robert Washington, of Cho- 
tanck, I give my other two gold-headed canes, having 
my arms engraved on them; and to each, as they will 
be useful where they live, I leave one of the spy- 
glasses, which constituted part of my equipage during 
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the late war. To my compatriot in arms and old and 
intimate friend, Dr. Cvazk, I give my bureau (or, as 
the cabinet-makers call it, tambour secretary) and the 
circular chair, an appendage of my study. To Dr. 
David Stewart 1 give my large shaving and dressing 
table, and my telescope. To the Reverend, now ryan, 
Lord Fairfax, I give a Bible, in three large folio vol- 
umes, with notes, presented to me by the Right Rev- 
erend Zhomas Wilson, Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
To General de Lafayette! give a pair of finely-wrought 
steel pistols, taken from the enemy in the Revolution- 
ary War. To my sisters-in-law Hannah Washington 
and Mildred Washington, to my friends, Hleanor 
Stuart, Hannah Washington, of Fairfield, and Hliza- 
beth Washington, of Hayfield, I give each a mourning 
ring, of the value of one hundred dollars. These be- 
quests are not made for the intrinsic value of them, 
but as mementoes of my esteem and regard. To 7odias 
Lear I give the use of the farm, which he now holds 
in virtue of a lease from me to him and his deceased 
wife, (for and during their natural lives,) free from 
rent during his life; at the expiration of which, itis 
to be disposed of as is hereinafter directed. To Sadly 
B. Haynie, (a distant relation of mine,) I give and be- 
queath three hundred dollars. To Savah Green, daugh- 
ter of the deceased Zhomas Lishop, and to Ann 
Walker, daughter of John Alton, also deceased, I give 
each one hundred dollars, in consideration of the at- 
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tachment of their fathers to me: each of whom hay- 
ing lived nearly forty years in my family. Toeach of 
my nephews, William Augustine Washington, 
George Lewis, George Steptoe Washington, Bushrod 
Washington, and Samuel Washington, I give one of 
the swords or couteaux, of which I may die possessed ; 
and they are to choose in the order they are named. 
These swords are accompanied with an injunction not 
to unsheath them for the purpose of shedding blood, 
except it be for self-defense or in defense of their 
country and its rights ; and in the latter case, to keep 
them unsheathed, and prefer falling with them in 
their hands to the relinquishment thereof. 

And now, having gone through these specific 
devises, with explanations for the more correct under- 
standing of the meaning and design of them, I pro- 
ceed to the distribution of the more important part of 
my estate, in manner following :— 

First.—To my nephew, Bushrod Washington, and 
his heirs, (partly in consideration of an intimation to 
his deceased father, while we were bachelors, and he 
had kindly undertaken to superintend my estate dur- 
ing my military services in the former war between 
Great Britain and France, that, if I should fall therein, 
Mount Vernon, then less extensive in domain than 
at present, should become his property,) I give and 
bequeath all that part thereof, which is comprehended 
within the following limits, viz. Beginning at the 
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ford of Dogue Run, near my Mill, and extending 
along the road, and bounded thereby, as it now goes, 
and ever has gone, since my recollection of it, to the 
ford of Little Hunting Creek, atthe Gum Spring, until 
it comes to a knoll opposite to an old road, which 
formerly passed through the lower field of Muddy- 
Hole Farm; at which, on the north side of the said 
road, are three red or Spanish oaks, marked as a 
corner, and a stone placed ; thence by a line of trees, 
to be marked rectangular, to the back line or outer 
boundary of the tract between 7hompson Mason and 
myself; thence with that line easterly (now double 
ditching, with a post-and-rail fence thereon) to the 
run of Little Hunting Creek ; thence with that run, 
which is the boundary between the lands of the late 
Humphrey Peake and me, to the tide water of the 
said creek ; thence by that water to Potomac River; 
thence with the river to the mouth of Dogue Creek ; 
and thence with the said Dogue Creek to the place of 
beginning at the aforesaid ford ; containing upwards 
of four thousand acres, be the same more or less, 
together with the mansion-house, and all other build- 
ings and improvements thereon. 

SECOND.—In consideration of the consanguinity 
between them and my wife, being as nearly related to 
her as to myself, as on account of. the affection I had 
for, and the obligation I was under to, their father 
when living, who from his youth had attached him- 
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self to my person, and followed my fortunes through 
the vicissitudes of the late Revolution, afterwards de- 
voting his time to the superintendence of my private 
concerns for many years, whilst my public employ- 
ments rendered it impracticable for me to do it my- 
self, thereby affording me essential services, and 
always performing them in a manner the most filial 
and respectful; for these ‘reasons, I say, I give and 
bequeath to George Fayette Washington and Lawrence 
Augustine Washington, and their heirs, my estate 
east of Little Hunting Creek, lying on the River 
Potomac, including the farm of three hundred and 
sixty acres, leased to 7obias Lear, as noticed before, 
and containing in the whole, by deed, two thousand 
and twenty-seven acres, be it more or less ; which said 
estate it is my will and desire should be equitably and 
advantageously divided between them, according to 
quantity, quality, and other circumstances, when the 
youngest shall have arrived at the age of twenty-one 
years, by three judicious and disinterested men ; one 
to be chosen by each of the brothers, and the third by 
these two. In the meantime, if the termination of 
my wife’s interest therein should have ceased, the 
profits arising therefrom are to be applied for their 
joint uses and benefit. 

THIRD.—And whereas it has always been my inten- 
tion, since my expectation of having issue has ceased, 
to consider the grandchildren of my wife in the same 
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light as I do my own relations, and to act a friendly 
part by them ; more especially by the two whom we 
have raised from their earliest infancy, namely, 
Eleanor Parke Custis and George Washington Parke 
Custis ; and whereas the former of these hath lately 
intermarried with Lawrence Lewis, a son of my 
deceased sister, Betty Lewts, by which the inducement 
to provide for them both has been increased ; where- 
fore, I give and bequeath to the said Lawrence Lewis, 
and Eleanor Parke Lewis, his wife, and their heirs, 
the residue of my Mount Vernon estate, not already 
devised to my nephew Bushrod Washington, compre- 
hended within the following description, viz. All the 
land north of the road leading from the ford of Dogue 
Run to the Gum Spring as described in the devise of 
the other part of thetract to Bushrod Washington, 
until it comes to the stone and three red or Spanish 
oaks on the knoll; thence with the rectangular line to 
the back line (between Mr. Wason and me); thence 
with that line westerly along the new double ditch to 
Dogue Run, by the tumbling dam of my Mill; thence 
with the said run to the ford aforementioned. To 
which I add all the land I possess west of the said 
Dogue Run and Dogue Creek, bounded easterly and 
southerly thereby ; together with the mill, distillery, 
and all other houses and improvements on the prem- 
ises making together about two thousand acres, be 
it more or less, 
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FourtH.—Actuated by the principle already men- 
tioned, I give and bequeath to George Washington 
Parke Custis, the grandson of my wife, and my ward, 
and to his heirs, the tract I hold on Four Mile Run, 
in the vicinity of Alexandria, containing one thousand 
two hundred acres, more or less, and my entire square, 
No. 21, in thecity of Washington. 

FirrH—aAll the rest and residue of my estate real 
and personal, not disposed of in manner aforesaid, in 
whatsoever consisting, wheresoever lying, and when- 
soever found, (a schedule of which, as far as is recol- 
lected, with a reasonable estimate of its value, is 
hereunto annexed,) I desire may be sold by my ex- 
ecutors at such times, in such manner, and on such 
credits, (if an equal, valid, and satisfactory distribution 
of the specific property cannot be made without,) as 
in their judgment shall be most conducive to the 
interests of the parties concerned; and the moneys 
arising therefrom to be divided into twenty-three equal 
parts, and applied as follows, viz. To William Au- 
gustine Washington, Elizabeth Spotswood, Jane Thorn- 
ton, and the heirs of Aun Ashton, sons and daughters 
of my deceased brother, Augustine Washington, 1 
give and bequeath four parts ; that is, one part to each 
of them. To Melding Lewis, George Lewis, Robert 
Lewis, Howell Lewis, and Betty Carter, sons and 
daughters of my deceased sister, Betty Lewis, I give 
and bequeath five other parts ; one to each of them. 
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To George Steptoe Washington, Lawrence Augus- 
tine Washington, Harriet Parks, and the heirs of 
Thornton Washington, sous and daughters of my 
deceased brother, Samuel Washington, I give and 
bequeath other four parts ; one to each of them. To 
Corbin Washington, andthe heirs of Jane Washington, 
son and daughter of my deceased brother, John Au- 
gustine Washington, I give and bequeath two parts ; 
one to each of them. To Samuel Washington, Fran- 
ces Bali and Mildred Hammond, son and daughters of 
my brother, Charles Washington, I give and bequeath 
three parts; one to each of them. And to George 
Fayette Washington, Charles Augustine Washing- 
ton, and Maria Washington, sous and daughter of 
my deceased nephew, George Augustine Washington, 
I give one other part ; that is, toeach a third of that 
part. To Alizabeth Parke Law, Martha Parke Peter, 
and Eleanor Parke Lewis, I give and bequeath three 
other parts ; that is, a part to each of them. And to 
my nephews, Bushrod Washington and Lawrence 
Lewis, andto my ward, the grandson of my wife, I 
give and bequeath one other part; that is, a third 
thereof toeach of them. And, if it shouldso happen 
that any of the persons whose names are here enu- 
merated (unknown to me) should now be dead, or 
should die before me, that in either of these cases, the 
heir of such deceased person shall, notwithstanding, 
derive all the benefits of the bequest in the same 
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manner as if he or she was actually living at the time. 
And, by way of advice, I recommend it to my execu- 
tors not to be precipitate in disposing of the landed 
property, (herein directed to be sold,) if from tempo- 
rary causes the sale thereof should be dull ; experience 
having fully evinced that the price of land, especially 
above the falls of the river and on the western waters, 
has been progessively rising, and cannot be long 
checked in its increasing value. And I particularly 
recommend it to such of the legatees (under this clause 
of my will), as can make it convenient, to take each a 
share of my stock in the Potomac Company in pre- 
ference to the amount of whatit might sell for ; being 
thoroughly convinced myself that no uses to which 
the money can beapplied, will be so productive as the 
tolls arising from this navigation when in full opera- 
tion, (and thus, from the nature of things, it must be, 
ere long,) and more especially if that of the Shenan- 
doah is added thereto. 

The family vaultat Mount Vernon requiring repairs, 
and being improperly situated besides, I desire that a 
new one of brick, and upon a larger scale, may be 
built at the foot of what is commonly called the Vine- 
yard Enclosure, on the ground whichis marked out ; in 
which my remains, with those of my deceased relations 
(now in the old vault) and such others of my family 
as may choose to be entombed there, may be deposited. 
And it is my express desire, that my corpse may be 
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interred in a private manner, without parade or 
funeral oration. 

LASTLY, I constitute and appoint my dearly beloved 
wife, Martha Washington, my nephews, William. 
Augustine Washington, Bushrod Washington, George 
Steptoe Washington, Samuel Washington, and Law- 
rence Lewis, and my ward George Washington Parke 
Custis, (when he shall have arrived at the age of 
twenty-one years,) executrix and executors of this my 
will and testament ; in the construction of which it will 
be readily perceived, that no professional character 
has been consulted, or has had any agency in the draft ; 
and that, although it has occupied many of my leisure 
hours to digest, and to throw it into its present form, 
it may, notwithstanding, appear crude and incorrect ; 
but having endeavored to be plain and explicit in all 
the devices, even at the expense of prolixity, perhaps 
of tautology, I hope and trust that no disputes will 
arise concerning them. But if, contrary to expecta- 
tion, the case should be otherwise, from the want of 
legal expressions, or the usual technical terms, or 
because too much or too little has been said on any 
of the devices to be consonant with law, my will and 
direction expressly is, that all disputes (if unhappily 
any should arise) shall be decided by three impartial 
and intelligent men, known for their probity and 
good understanding, to be chosen by the disputants, 
each having the choice of one, and the third by those 
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two ; which three men, thus chosen, shall, unfettered 
by law or legal constructions, declare their sense of 
the testator’s intention ; and such decision is, to all 
intents and purposes, to be as binding on the parties 
as if ithad been given in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 
In witness of all and of each of the things herein contained, I 
have set my hand and seal, this ninth day of July, in the year 


one thousand seven hundred and ninety,* and of the Indepen- 
dence of the United States the twenty-fourth, 


; GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


*It appears that the testator omitted the word “‘nine,’’ 


Under, 
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ABERCROMBIE, General, supersedes General Shirley, 
i, 289 ; commander-in-chief, i. 336; proceeds against 
Ticonderoga, i. 343; attacks the French works, i. 
345; repulsed by Montcalm, i. 347; superseded by 
Major-General Amherst, i. 368 

Abercrombie, Lieutenant-Colonel, attacks American 
batteries, vi. 379 

Ackland, Lady Harriet, with Burgoyne’s army, iv. 
322; during the action, iv. 368; her distress, iv. 
370 ; seeks her husband, iv. 373 ; subsequent history, 
lv. 391 

Ackland, Major, commands the Grenadiers, iv. 363; 
wounded and taken prisoner, iv. 364 

Adams, John, birth of American Independence, i. 
420; at town meetings, ii. 75 ; on the General Con- 
gress, ii. 78; to his wife about Mr. Duché, ii. 81; 
opposes petition to the king, ii. 143; proposes 
Washington as commander-in-chief, ii. 147 ; on the 
conduct of Washington, ii. 150; opposed to Lee and 
Gates, ii. 152; on the act of Massachusetts General 
Court, ii. 306; to General Thomas, on Schuyler’s 
unpopularity, ii. 342; on the defense of New York, 
ii. 391; on the Declaration of Independence, iii. 
I2I; concerning sectional jealousies, ili. 159; on 
committee to confer with Lord Howe, iii. 232; at 
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Adams, John—Continued. 
Washington’s inauguration, vii. 120 ; on presidential 
etiquette, vii. 140; his Discourses on Davila, 
vii. 251 ; on the British Constitution, vii. 277; con- 
cerning Washington’s judgment of Genet, vii. 373 ; 
elected President, viii. 57; inaugural address, viii. 
60; convenes Congress, viii. 77; to Washington, 
asking advice, vili. 85; on the appointment of 
Washington commander-in-chief, vill. 87 

Adams, Mrs., to her husband on the appearance of 
Washington, ii. 205; description of General Lee, 
ii, 208; account of party at General Mifflin’s, ii. 
363 

Adams, Samuel, as moderator, ii. 75; proposes Mr. 
Duché, as chaplain, ii. 80 ; apprised at the movement 
of troops, ii. 118; irresolute as to commander-in- 
chief, ii. 146; excepted from proffered pardon, ii. 
157 ; on the united command of Schuyler and Gates 
iii. 149 ; meets Washington at Cambridge, vii. 182 

Adams, Sir Thomas, i. 408 

Adet, M., minister from France, viii. 4; presents the 
colors of France, viii. 33; complaint against the 
Government of the United States, viii. 55 

Agnew, Brigadier-General, in the expedition against 
Danbury, iv. 101; killed at Germantown, iv. 402 

Albany, panic at St. Clair’s retreat, iv. 189 

Allen, the fighting parson, iv. 267 

Allen, Ethan, at the head of the Green Mountain 
Boys, ii. 135 ; commands expedition to Ticonderoga, 
ii. 136; expedition against St. John’s, ii. 140; 
rivalry with Arnold, ti. 250; to New York Congress, 
ii. 253; to Trumbull, ii. 253, 259, 264; designs on 
Canada, ii. 254; repairs to Congress and to New 
York convention, ii. 255 ; superseded by Seth War- 
net, ii. 264; sent to reconnoiter, ii. 281; report to 
Schuyler, ii. 282; to Montgomery on Canadian 
volunteers, ii. 288 ; meets Major Brown, i1. 288 ; de- 
cides to attack Montreal, ii. 289 ; taken prisoner, ii. 
290 ; sent to England, ii. 291 ; memory of, ii. 293; 
treatment by the British, ii. 321 ; exchanged for 
Colonel Campbell, v. 142; visits Valley Forge, v. 
143 
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Alien, Levi, to Washington on the treatment of 
Ethan Allen, ii. 351 

Allen, William, iii. 152 

Alton, John, Washington’s servant taken ill, i. 239 

Amboy, disaffection of people, iii. 119 

American Army, besieging Boston, its nature, ii. 145; 
distribution of before Boston, ii. 213; condition and 
discipline, ii. 213, 231; spirit of insubordination, ii. 
215 ; camp described, ii. 215 3 scarcity of powder, ii. 
237 ; critical condition, ii. 239; lack of equipments, 
li. 383 ; strengthin and about New York, iii. 57; re- 
treat from before Quebec, iii. 68 ; British description 
of, ili. 299; at New Brunswick, iii. 355; contrasted 
with the British, iv. 51; marches through Phila- 
delphia, iv. 227 ; described by a Hessian, iv. 385 ; ap- 
proach of winter, v. 43; destitution of, v. 289; pass 
through Philadelphia, vi. 3323; discontent of, vi. 
414; memorial to Congress, vi. 415 ; addressed by 
Washington, vi. 422; resolutions of meeting, vi. 
427; its breaking up described, vii. 23 

American Colonies, affection for the mother country, 
i. 416; resolve not to purchase British fabrics, i. 421 

American Militia, fly before the British, iii. 244; 
gallant exploits, iv. 48 

American Prisoners, treatment of, iv. 56, 61 

American Seamen, impressment of, vii. 369 

Ames, Fisher, on the first Congress, vil. 164; debate 
on Jefferson’s report, vii. 383; on Washington’s 
farewell address, viii. 49 

Amesbury, a British spy, iv. 142 

Amberst, Major-General, to reduce Louisburg, i. 336; 
arrives at the bay of Gabarus, 1. 339; takes Louis- 
burg, i. 342 ; supersedes General Abercrombie, i. 368 ; 
repairs the works at Ticonderoga and Crown Point, 
i. 372; consequences of his delay, i. 3723; arrives at 
Montreal, i. 390 

Amherst, Captain, despatched to England with news 
of the capture of Louisburg, i. 342 

Anderson, Ephraim, plan for destroying British ships, 
lii. 170 7. 

André, Major, and the Mischianza, v. 136; aide-de- 
camp to Sir Henry Clinton, v. 255; correspondence 
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André, Major—Continued. 
with Arnold, vi. 28; sketch of his life, vi. 29 7; 
goes on board the Vulture, vi. 37; interview with 
Arnold, vi. 393 crosses to Verplanck’s Point, vi. 42; 
approaches the Neutral Ground, vi. 43; arrested and 
searched, vi. 47 #7. ; taken to North Castle, vi. 493 
sent to Arnold, vi. 51; to Washington, vi. 52; sent 
to West Point, vi. 69 7; his fate predicted, vi. 73; 
arrives at Tappan, vi. 76; frank confession, Vi. 795 
condemned as a spy, vi. 79; qualities of, vi. 82; 
affecting ee to Washington, vi. 88 ; British view 
of his case (note), vi. 92; ‘his execution, Vile O3u fas 
transferred to Westminster Abbey, vi. 94 

Angel, Colonel, in the fight at Springfield, v. 377 

Annapolis before the Revolution ‘(note), i. 409 

Auspachers arrive at New York, iv. 134 

Arbuthnot, Admiral, arrival with troops, v. 282; con- 
voys expedition to South Carolina, v. 288; enters 
Charleston Harbor, v. 349; passes Fort Moultrie, v. 
3523 encounters the French fleet, vi. 260 

Amstrong, Captain, commands at ‘Verplanck’s Point, 
Vv. 2543 “fight at Quimby Creek, vi. 313 ; decoyed into 
an ambush, vii. 230 

Armstrong, Colonel John, commands expedition 
against Kittanning, 1. 306 

Armstrong, Major, attention to Mercer, iv. 29 

Armstrong, Major-General, to check the British, iv. 
286; at Brandywine, iv. 297 ; on Washington (note), 
v. IL; author of anonymous papers, vi. 430 

Arnold, Benedict, arrives at Castleton, 11.136; aspires 
to the command, ji. 1373; serves as volunteer, li. 
137; commands armed schooner, itso surprises 
St. John’s, ii. 140: rivalry with Ethan Allen, ii. 250; 
difficulties with Colonel Hinman, ii. 256; and the 
committee of inquiry, ii. 257; commands the ex- 
pedition as lieutenant-colonel, ii. 278; sets out for 
Canada, ii. 280; to Washington on his progress, ii. 
295; obstacles to the expedition, ii. 327; embarks 
on the Chaudiere, ii. 329; arrives at Point Levi, ii. 
330; crosses to Wolfe's Cove, li. 369; onthe heights 
of Abraham, ii. 369; holdsa council of war, 11. 370; 
demands a surrender, ii. 372; retires to Point aux 
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Arnold, Benedict—Continued. 
Trembles, ii. 373; joined by Montgomery, ii. 4oo; 
leads his division against St. Roque, ii. 409; 
wounded, ii. 410; determination and resources, 1i. 
413; promoted to brigadier-general, iii. 63; keeps 
up the blockade, iii. 63 #7. , at Montreal, iii. 65, 82; 
affair at the Cedars, iii. 83 ; council of war, iii. 85 ; to 
Commissioners of Congress, iii. 86; joins Sullivan, 
iii. 100; commands flotilla at Ticonderoga, iii. 317 ; 
engages the British, iii. 318; burns his vessels, iti. 
321 ; passed over by Congress, iv. 98; to Washing- 
ton on his non-promotion, iv. 99; hastens to Dan- 
bury, iv. 102; takes post at Ridgefield, iv. 104; 
made major-general, iv. 108; presented with a horse 
by Congress, iv. 108 ; declines the command of the 
Hudson, iv. 129 ; commands Philadelphia, iv. 135; 
volunteers to relieve Fort Schuyler, iv. 259; to 
Gates, determination, iv. 275; selects a camping 
ground, iv. 326; impetuous attack, iv. 331; quarrel 
with Gates, iv. 337; storms Burgoyne’s camp, iv. 
366; wounded, iv. 367; to take command of Phila- 
delphia, v. 157; command of Philadelphia, v. 302; 
charges against, v. 307; exculpated by Congress, v. 
310; resigns his command, v. 310; marries Miss 
Shippen, v. 312; tried by court-martial, v. 314; re- 
primanded by Washington, v. 317; applies to rejoin 
the army, v. 341; appointed to the command of 
West Point, v. 393 ; treason of, vi. 25 ; correspond- 
ence with Sir Henry Clinton, vi. 26; takes com- 
mand of West Point, vi. 28; correspondence with 
André, vi. 28; scheme of treachery, vi. 29; accom- 
panies Washington, vi. 36; interview with André, 
vi. 38; the bargain completed, vi. 40; hears of 
André’s capture, vi. 58; arrival of Washington, vi. 
59; escapes to the Vulture, vi. 63; to Washington 
concerning his wife, vi. 63 / ; certificate in behalf 
of André, vi. 77; to Washington threatening retalia- 
tion for André, vi. 86; rewarded by the British, vi. 
96; address to the inhabitants of America, vi. 96; 
proclamation to the American army, vi. 97 ; letter 
from his mother (note), vi. 102 ; subsequent fortunes, 
vi. IoI; commands British detachment, vi. 160; 
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Arnold, Benedict— Continued. 
arrives in the Chesapeake, vi. 179; takes post at 
Portsmouth, vi. 182; returns to New York, vi. 292; 
commands expedition against New London, vi. 
328 ff. 

Arnold, Mrs., hears of Arnold’s ruin, vi. 59; interview 
with Washington, vi. 67; ordered to leave the 
State, vi. Ioo 77 

Asgill, Captain Charles, vi. 461 

Asgill, Lady, to the Count de Vergennes, vi. 402 

Assistance, Writs of, i. 419 

Atlee, Colonel, retires before General Grant, iii, 200; 
taken prisoner, iii. 206 

Augusta, ship of war, burned, iv. 415 


B 


Bascock, Colonel, to Governor Cooke, on the agita- 
tions in New York, iii. 242 

Bache’s Aurora, viii. 39 

Baird, Sir James, v. 232 

Baker, Remember, Ethan Allen’s lieutenant, ii. 135 

Balcarras, Lord, commands light infantry, iv. 363 

Barbour, Major, carries message to Baron de Viomenil, 
vi. 376 

Bard, Dr. Samuel, attends Washington, vil. 155 

Barras, Count de, arrives at Boston, vi. 276; address to 
Mr. Monroe, viii. 76 ; 

Barren Hill, Lafayette stationed on, v. 140 

Barton, Colonel, captures General Prescott, iv. 192 

Bastile, key of, vii. 225 

Batt’s Hill, occupied by General Sullivan, v. 208 #% 

Baum, Lieutenant, commands expedition against Ben- 
nington, iv. 261 ; defeated, iv. 268 

Baxter, Colonel, at Fort Washington, iii. 330; killed, 
ili, 332 

Baylor, Lieutenant-Colonel, at Old Tappan, v. 223; 
surprised by Major-General Grey, v. 224 

Beall, General, to secure Pine’s Bridge, iii. 298 

Beaujeu, Captain de, i. 261 

Bedel, Colonel, in command at the Cedars, iii. 82 #7. 

Bedford Pass neglected, iii., 199 
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Beefsteak (The) and Tripe Club, i. 83 

Bellarni, M., and the American envoys, viii. 82 

Belt of wampum, i. Ior 

Bemis’s Heights fortified, iv. 328 

Bennington, expedition against, iv. 243 ; battle of, iv. 
268 ; second battle, iv. 270 

Benson, Egbert, Commissioner to New York, vii. 6 

Berkshire Committees acquit Schuyler, ili. 72 7/7. 

Bernard, Goy. Sir Francis, calls upon the General 
Court to rescind their resolution, ii. 11 

Berthier, Marshal, vi. 285 

Beville, General de, reconnoiters, vi. 286 

Bienville, Celeron de, despatched with 300 men to the 
Ohio, i. 64; orders the English traders to depart, i. 
6 


5 

Biggin’s Bridge secured by the British, v. 356 

Bird, Colonel, commands attack on Peekskill, iv. 78; 
retreat, iv. 79 

Bishop, Washington’s servant, i. 351 

Black (The) Hunter, i. 209 

Black Rifle, i. 209 

Black Stock Hill, fight at, vi. 146 

Blair, John, acting governor, i. 335 ; judge of Supreme 
Court, vii. 163 

Bland, Colonel, at Brandywine, iv. 299 

Bland, Richard, delegate to the General Congress, ii. 72 

Blockade of Boston, a play, iii. 18 

Board of War modified, v. 37 

Bolden (The) Book, i. 8 

Bompard, Captain, at New York, vii. 362 

Bonaparte on the death of Washington, viii. 122 

Bonner, Lieutenant-Colonel, slain at Monmouth Court- 
House, v. 176 

Bordentown, public store-houses burned, vy. 124 

Boscawen, Admiral, sails for Louisburg, i. 336; re- 
ceives a vote of praise by Parliament, 1. 342 

Boskirk, Lieutenant-Colonel, surprises Elizabethtown, 
vi. 296 

Roc on resists payment of duties, i., 419; demand for 
British goods diminished, i. 421 ; riot against Stamp 
Act, ii. 4; military demonstrations, ii, 12; arrival 
of British forces, ii. 13 ; refuses to quarter the troops, 
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Boston— Continued, 
ii. 13; massacre, ii. 30; arrival of tea, ii. 55; de- 
struction of tea, ii., 56; passage of the Boston Port 
Bill, ii. 56 ; Port Bill carried into effect, ii. 61 ; general 
league recommended at town meeting, ii. 63 ; excite- 
ment in, ii. 64; rumored cannonading of, ii. 80; 
like a place besieged, ii. 106; besieged, ii. 157; ar- 
rival of British troops, ii. 157; feeling against the 
British in, ii. 208; in a state of siege, ii. 237; ques- 
tion of bombardment, ii. 309; preparations in the 
harbor, ii. 387; destitution and sickness, ili. 19; 
opening of bombardment, iii. 27; British evacuate, 
iil. 38 f#. ; occupied by the Americans, iti. 43 ; peo- 
ple of, project expedition against Penobscot, v. 272 

Boston, frigate, engagement with the Ambuscade, vii. 
361 

Botetourt, Lord, Governor of Virginia, ii. 21; his 
manners, ii. 21; his style and equipage, ii. 22; 
opening of the session, ii. 22; dissolves the House 
of Burgesses, ii. 24; conciliatory conduct, ii. 25; 
his death, ii. 31 

Bottle Hill, Americans encamped at, iv. 45; alarm 
post, v. 235 

Boudinot, Elias, to Pres. Wharton y., 42 

Bougainville, De, detached to watch Wolfe’s move- 
ments, i. 379; arrives too late, i. 385 

Bouquet, Colonel, stationed at Raystown, i., 354; halt 
at Loyal Hannan, i. 360 

Bourlamarque dismantles Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point, i. 372 

Braam, Van. (See Van Braam.) 

Braddock, Major-General Edward, appointed general- 
issimo of the colonial forces, i. 192 ; anecdotes of, i. 
194; lands at Hamipton, i. 196; proceeds to Alex- 
andria, i. 198; invites Washington to join his staff, 
i. 200; sets out from Alexandria, i. 210; commence- 
ment of troubles, i. 210; interview with Franklin, 
i., 211; arrives at Fort Cumberland, i. 214; his 
discipline, i. 218; treatment of Indians, i. 220; to 
Governor Morris, i., 221; his impatience and ob- 
stinacy, i. 223; leaves Fort Cumberland, i. 227; 
asks the advice of Washington, i. 229; advances to 
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Braddock, Major-General Edward—Continued. 
attack Fort Duquesne, i. 229 ; solicitude for Wash- 
ington, i. 234; difficulties of the clacOh daa 
sends scouts to Fort Duquesne, i. 237; Scarooyadi’s 
son killed by mistake, i. 238; admirable conduct, 
i. 239; tardiness of his march, i. 241; crosses the 
Monongahela, i. 244 ; commencement of the battle, 
1. 246; is wounded, i. 251; his despair, i. 251; the 
rout, i. 252; reaches the Great Meadows, i., 255 ; his 
death, i. 256; dying requests, i. 256; character, i. 
193, 256 

Bradford, Wm., Attorney-General, vii. 379 ; death of, 
vili. 25 

Bradstreet, Lieutenant-Colonel, secures a saw-mill, i. 
345; expedition against Fort Frontenac, i. 347 f- 

Brandywine, battle of the, iv. 297 /% ; description of 
the retreat, iv. 303 

Brandywine Creek, iv. 296 

Brannan, Colonel, joins Sumter, vi. 146 

Brant, Mohawk Sachem, ii. 198; at Niagara, v. 216; 
depredations of, vi. 112 

Breed’s Hill, ii. 166; fortified, ii. 168 

Breton Club, vil. 173 

Breyman, Colonel, to the relief of Baum, iv. 266, 269; 
mortally wounded, iv. 367 

Bridport, Lord, death of Washington, vill. 122 

British, ministry, efforts to suppress smuggling, i. 
419; manufactures, resolutions not to import, i. 
421; officers, their scornful spirit, ii. 170; troops at 
Boston, ii. 209; attack the coast, ii. 302; plan of 
operations, is 388 ; officers and their amusements, 
iii. 18 77. ; move again: st Dorchester Heights, iii. 35 ; 
prepare to evacuate Boston, iii. 37 f- ; embarkation 
from Boston, iii. 40; designs against New York, iii. 
Io2; plans for the attack on Long Island, iti. 189 ; : 
crossing from Long Island, iil. 244 ; land at Throg’s 
Neck, ili. 275; ships move up to Burdett’s Ferry, 
iii. 289 ; ; cross the Hudson above Fort Lee, iii. 341 ; 
army contrasted with American, iv. 51; evacuate 
the Jerseys, iv. 147 ; invasion from Canada, hse 1s 
fleet leaves New York, iv. 201 ; enters the Chesa- 
peake, iv. 224 
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Brodhead, Colonel, expeditions against the Indians, v. 
251 

Bromfield, Major, attack on Fort Griswold, vi. 330 

Brooke, Judge, on, Washington’s hilarity, vii. 73 

Brooklyn, defenses of, 111. 187 ff 

Brooks, General, meets Washington at Cambridge, 
vii. 182 

Brooks, Lieutenant-General, joins Prescott, ii. 165 ; 
attacks Burgoyne’s camp, iv. 366 

Brown, Colonel, surprises Ticonderoga, iv. 3363 
threatens Diamond Island, iv. 338 

Brown, Dr., attends Washington, viii, 115, 

Brown, Lieutenant, brings flag of truce, iii. 134; 
recognition of Washington’s rank, iii. 134 

Brown, Lieutenant-Colonel, commands expedition to 
Augusta, v. 360 

Brown, Major John, despatched into Canada, ii. 26r ; 
projects with Allen an attack on Montreal, ii. 289 ; : 
and Major Livingston take Fort Chamblee, li. 3203 
drives Colonel Maclean back, ii. 326; successful 
feint, ii. 406 

Brudenell, Mr., accompanies Lady Ackland, iv. 374 

Brunswick, troops hired by England, iii. 61 

Bryant, Lieutenant, at Throg’s neck, ili. 277 

Buford, Colonel, pursued and defeated by Tarleton, v. 
360 ff. 

Bullitt, Captain, brave conduct, i. 362; promoted to 
major, i. 364 

Bunkez’s Hill to be fortified, ii. 163 ; position of, ii. 
165 ; advance of General Pigot, ii. 177; advance of 
General Howe, ii. 178; second attack, ii. 179; 
British again retreat, ii. 181; third attack, ii. 181; 
the Americans driven from the breastwork on the 
left, ii. 182; American ammunition exhausted, ii. 183; 
American retreat, 1i, 184; Stark, Reed, and Knowlton 
maintain their ground, ii. 183 ; Putnam endeavors to 
rally the troops, ii, 184; relative merits of the Ameri- 
can officers, ii. 186 ; ; occupied by the British, ii, 212 

Burgesses (Va.) ; House of, convened, i. 128; votes 
thanks to Washington and his officers, we 1/2 : grant 
420,000 for the public service, i. 183 ; meeting 
called, li. 61 
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Burgoyne, General, arrives at Boston, ii. 157; can- 
nonading at Bunker’s Hill, ii. 180; described, ii. 
210; Walpole’ S witticism, ii. 211 ; correspondence 
with Lee, ii, 241 ; in Canada, iii. 97 ; pursues Sulli- 
van, iii, 100; ; reported arrival at Quebec, IV143 5 
plan of campaign, iy. 155; on Lake Champlain, iv. 
160 ; arrives at Crown Point, iv. 162; fortifies Mount 
Hope, iv. 176 ; pursues the flotilla, iv. 183; moves 
towards the Hudson, iv. 231; murder of Miss Mc- 
Crea, iv. 234; at Fort Edward, iv. 237; opposite 
Saratoga, iv. 263; hears of Baum’s surrender, iv. 
271; correspondence with Gates, iv. 281; dubious 
position, iv. 320; to Lord Germaine on his pro- 
spects, iv. 322; moves across the Hudson, iv. 327; 
encamps near Gates, iv. 330; attacked by Arnold, 
iv. 331 ; critical situation, ly. "336 ; news from Cline 
ton, iv. 3363 harassed by the Americans, iv. 338; 
movement against Gates, iv. 361 ; shifts his position, 
iv. 369; at the burial of General Fraser, iv. 370; 
dismal retreat, iv. 372; concerning Lady Ackland, 
iv. 373; reaches Saratoga, iv. 375; destruction of 
Schuyler’ s property, iv. 376 ; fortifies his camp, iv. 
377 5 capitulates, iv. 381; meeting with Gates, iv. 
384 ; kind reception by Schuyler, iv. 389; question 
of embarkation, v. 108 

Burke, Edmund, on the employment of men-of-war as 
custom-house officers, i. 42I ; on the state of affairs 
in America, iv. 40 

Burke, Judge, denounces the Cincinnati, vii. 44 

Burr, Aaron, a volunteer, ii. 277; Montgomery’s aide- 
de-camp, ii. 403; on the designs of the British, iii. 
178; ona reconnoitering expedition, v. 177 

Burton, Lieutenant- Colonel, ordered to advance, i. 
246 ; the detachments fall back upon him in con- 
fusion, i. 248 

Bush, Crean, iii. 38 

Bushnell’s submarine battery, iii. 264 

Buskirk, Major, v. 277 

Butler, Colonel, accompanies Wayne, vi. 170 

Butler, Colonel, at Oriskany, iv. 254 

Butler, Colonel John, commands expedition against 
Wyoming, v. 217 
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Butler, Colonel Richard, surprises a party of Hessians, 
Vv. 22 

Butler, Colonel Zebulon, in command of Forty Fort, 
v. 218; battle of Wyoming, v. 219 

Butler, General, reinforces Greene, vi. 232; at Guil- 
ford Court-House, vi. 235 

Butler, Lieutenant-Colonel, to intercept Colonel Sim- 
coe, vi. 297 

Butler, Major-General, with General St. Clair, vii. 259; 
killed, vii. 262 

Butlers of Tryon County, ii. 198 

Butterfield, Major, surrenders the Cedars, iii. 83 

Byrd, Colonel, i. 338 

Byrd, Mr., visits the garrison, ili. 164 

Byron, Admiral, arrives at New York, v. 229; tries to 
eutrap D’Estaing, v. 229 


c 


CADWALADER, Colonel John, commands detachment 
of volunteers, iii. 391 ; marches to Burlington, iv. 
8; to Washington advising pursuit, iv. 9; sends in 
pursuit of Donop, iv. 11; at Crosswicks, iv. 17 

Cadwalader, Lambert, iii. 152; at Fort Washington, 
iii. 282; forced to retreat, ili. 332 

Caldwell, Mrs., killed by the British, v. 370; popular 
excitement, v. 374 

Caldwell, Reverend James, the ‘‘ rousing gospel 
preacher,”’ v. 297; his return home, v. 372; in the 
fight at Springfield, v. 378 

Callbeck, Mr., taken prisoner, ii. 347; to Washing- 
ton, ii. 348 

Calvert, Benedict, ii. 50 

Cambridge, assembling of patriots, ii. 94 

Camden, battle of, vi. 12 #.; flight of American 
militia, vi. 14; burnt by the British, vi. 307 

Campbell, Colonel, orders a retreat, ii. 409 

Campbell, Colonel William, pursues Major Ferguson, 
vi. 135 3 in the battle of King’s Mountain, vi. 137; 
at Guilford Court-House, vi. 235 ; at Eutaw Springs, 
vi. 360; charges the British, vi. 362 ; his death, vi. 
366 
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Campbell, Lieutenant-Colonel, to attack Fort Mont- 
gomery, iv. 348 ; killed, iv. 353 

Campbell, Lieutenant- Colonel, thrown into jail, iv. 60; 
appeals to Washington, iv. 61; exchanged for Ethan 
Allen, v. 143 ; to surprise New Tappan, Vv. 223 ; sails 
for Georgia, v. 230; takes Savannah, v. 232; de- 
tached against Augusta, v. 233 

Campbell, Lord, killed at Sullivan’s Island, iii. 166 

Campbell, Major, takes Ethan Allen prisoner, ii. 290 

Campbell, Major, killed, vi. 375 

Canada, campaign against, i. 318 ; project of invasion, 
ii, 252; force of the enemy in, iii. 97; expedition 
against, projected, v. 66; : Lafayette’ s scheme against, 
v. 236; Washington’s opposition to, v. 238 

Cape Breton to be reduced, 1. 339 

Caramhe, Lieutenant-Governor, apprised of Arnold’s 
designs, ii. 368 

Carleton, Colonel Guy, commands the grenadiers, i. 
373; commands the battery at the Isle of Orleans, 
1. 375 ; persuades Indians to war against the Ameri- 
cans, ii. 269; amouut of forces, ii. 321 ; embarks for 
Montreal, li. 323; attacked by Colonel Warner, ii. 
324; flies from Montreal, ii. 331 ; arrives at Quebec, 
137.365 strength of force, ii. 382; treatment of Mont- 
gomery’s messengers, ii, 401 ; captures Dearborn 
and party, ii. 412; reinforced, iii, 66; Americans 
retreat, iii. 68; plan of campaign, iii, 315; takes 
possession of Crown Poimt aii 3225-sato remain in 
Canada, iv. 156; arrives at New York, vi. 406; to 
Washington on negotiations for peace, vi. 406, 410, 
vii. 2; interview with Washington, vii. 6; evacuates 
New York, vii. 24 

Carleton, Major, captures Forts Anne and George, vi. 
III 

Carlisle, Earl of, commissioner from Great Britain, v. 
145; to George Selwyn, v. 152 

Carnes, Captain, discovers Champe’s escape, vi. 107 

Carpenter, Captain, joins Lord Stirling, iii. 201 

Carrington, Lieutenant, at Quimby’s Creek, vi. 313 

Carroll, of Carrollton, and Miss Custis, viii. 71 

Caswell, General, on the road to Camden, vi. 87 

Cedars, affair at, ili. 83 
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Chadd’s Ford, iv. 296 

Chamberlayne, Mr., asks Washington to dinner, 1.351 

Champe, John, scheme to entrap Arnold, vi. 105 ; en- 
lists in Arnold’s corps, vi. 108; failure of his plan, 
vi. 109; rewarded, vi. 109 

Champlain, Lake, engagement, iii. 317 #7, 322 

Chapman, Colonel, i. 227 

Charleston fortified, iii. 160; joy at General Lee’s 
arrival, iii. 161 ; expedition against, v. 288; defenses 
of, v. 325; strength of garrison, v. 352; capitulates, 
v. 358; loss in the siege, v. 359 

Charlestown, arsenal sacked, ii. 94; burned, li. 179; 
alarm during the play, iii. 18 

Charlestown Neck to be seized by the Americans, ii. 
161 ; described, ii. 165 

Charlottesville, Tarleton enters, vi. 295 

Chastellux, Marquis de, arrives at Newport, v. 385 ; 
introduced to Washington, vi. 120; description of 
his visit, vi. 124 ; reconnoissance, vi. 286 ; at Mount 
Vernon, vi. 339; anecdote of Mr. Secretary Nelson, 
vi. 371 

Chatham, Lord, on the opposition of the colonists to 
the Mutiny Act, ii. 11 ; opinion of the General Con- 
gress, ii. 86; vain efforts in behalf of America, ii. 115 

Chatterton’s Hill, military position, ili. 292; attack 
of the British, iii. 293 7/7. 

Cheeseman, Captain, before Quebec, ii. 407 ; death, ii. 
408 

Cherry Valley, atrocities at, v. 244 

Chesapeake, expedition against, v. 252 

Chesterfield Court-House, British maraud, vi. 266 

Chestnut Hill, British encamped on, v. 39 

Chestnut Neck, village destroyed by the British, v. 
225 

Chew, Benjamin, mansion of, iv..394, 399 : 

Cheyney, Thomas, iv. 299 

Choisy, General M. de, arrives with troops, vi. 344 ; 
crosses York River, vi. 353 ; skirmish with Tarleton, 
vi. 354 

Chouin, Major, at the American headquarters, v. 195 

Church, Dr. Benjamin, treasonable letter, ii. 301; 
mitigation of sentence and death, ii. 302 
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Cincinnatti, Society of, formed, vii. 8; modification 
of its constitution, vii. 45 

Cincinnati, Society of Massachusetts, address to Wash- 
ington, vii. 186 

Clarke, Colonel, joins Sumter, vi. 145 

Clarke, Colonel Elijah, on the retreat, vi. 132 

Clermont, exploit of Colonel Washington at, vi. 154 

Cleveland, Colonel, in the battle of King’ s Mountain, 
vi. 137 

Clinton, Charles, iii. 79 

Clinton, George, conferences with Washington, iii. 79 
f.; on the alert for the British, iii, 127 ; visits Forts 
Constitution and Montgomery, iii. 128; to Wash- 
ington on the patriotism of the country people, lii. 
129; precautions against British ships, 11. 141 ; con- 
templates descent on Long Island, ili. 260; safety 
of the Hudson, iti. 353 ; affair between Generals Lee 
and Heath, iii. 367 Ts commands the Highland 
forts, iv. 124; promoted, iv. 125; to Washington on 
his defenses, iv. 126; governor of New York, iv. 
205 ; at Kingston, iv. 343 ; hastens to the Highlands, 
iv. 3443 prepares for an attack, iv. 349; escape, iv. 
352; measures to oppose the British, iv. 356; inter- 
cepts a letter from Burgoyne to Clinton, iv. 357; 
reaches Kingston too late, iv. 358; finds money for 
Hamilton, v. 24; tour with Washington, vii. 18; 
summons state council at East Chester, vii. 24; at 
Harlem, vii. 25 ; enters New York, vii. 26; receives 
Washington at New York, vii. 116 

Clinton, General James, iii. 79 

Clinton, James, at the Highlands, iii. 79 7; appointed 
to command Forts Montgomery and Constitution, 
iii. go; the conspiracy in New York, iii, 102; in 
command of Fort Clinton, iv. 345 5 narrow escape, 
iv. 351; joins Sullivan, v. 250; in command of the 
Norther Department, vi. 112 

Clinton, Sir Henry, arrives at Boston, ii. 157; joins 
Howe at Bunker’s Hill, ii. 181 ; described, ii. 210; 
arrives at New York Harbor, iii. 6; expedition to 
the South, iii. 160; lands at Long Island, S. C. iii. 
TO28 - attempts to cross from Jong Island, lil. 166; 
arrival at New York, iii. 174 ; lands on Long Island, 
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Clinton, Sir Henry—Continued. 
iii. 191 ; marches from Flatlands, iii. 198; crosses 
from Long Island, ili. 244; advances against White 
Plains, iii. 293; moves up the Hudson, iv. 345; 
lands at Verplanck’s Point, iv. 346; crosses to 
Stony Point, iv. 347; meets with opposition, iv. 

250sbetter to Burgoyne intercepted, iv. 357; project 

to capture, v. 122; plan to entrap Lafayette, v. 140; 
informs Washington of the arrival of commissioners, 
v. 148; evacuates Philadelphia, v. 157; at Allen- 
town, v. 160; battle of Monmouth Court-House, v. 
164 #7. ; silent retreat, v. 175; arrives at Sandy 
Hook, v. 177; arrives at Newport, v. 211; returns 
to New York, v. 211 ; sends troops into the Jerseys 
and Westchester County, v. 222; sets on foot a 
naval expedition against St. Lucia, v. 230; expedi- 
tion up the Hudson, vy. 254; takes Stony Point and 
Fort Lafayette, v. 255 ; returns to New York, v. 257; 
desolating expedition against Connecticut, v. 257; 
capture of Stony Point *by Wayne, v. 265; "fortifies 
and garrisous Stony Point, v. 269; returns to 
Philipsburg, v. 270; concentrates his forces at New 
York, v. 283 ; expedition to South Carolina, v. 288; 
at Tybee Bay, v. 323; disembarks at St. John’s 
Island, v. 324; fall of Charleston, v. 359; garrisons 
South Carolina, v. 365; embarks for New York, v. 
366; project against Rhode Island, v. 391; corre- 
spondence with Arnold, vi. 26; releases Arnold’s 
crew, vi. 63; to Washington claiming the release of 
André, vi. 77; rejects exchange of Arnold for André, 
vi. 82; detaches Arnold to Virginia, vi. 160; on the 
destruction of Cornwallis’s baggage, vi. 206 to 
Cornwallis for troops, vi. 290 ; hears of the Virginia 
expedition, vi. 323 ; promised relief to Cornwallis, 
vi. 350; refuses to deliver the murderer of Captain 
Huddy, vi. 400; recalled at his own request, vi. 
406 

Closter Dock, landing of British, iii. 341 

Clough, Major, killed, v. 224 

Coates, Lieutenant- Colonel, at Monk’s Corner, vi. 310; 
decamps in silence, vi. 312 

Cobble Hill fortified by Putnam, ii. 354 
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Cochran, Major, expedition against the Onondagas, v. 

| 249 

Cochrane, Major, march from Savannah, v. 350 

Coffin, Major, put to flight, vi. 360 

Colburn, Colonel, watches the enemy, iv. 326 

Colden, Lieutenant-Governor, retires into the fort, ii. 
6; burned in effigy, ii. 6 

Cole, Colonel, i. 280 

Collier, Admiral Sir George, convoys expedition to 
the Chesapeake, v. 253; expedition up the Hudson, 
Vv. 254; convoys expedition against Connecticut, v. 
258 ; confers with Sir Henry Clinton, v. 260; arrives 
at the Penobscot, v. 273 

Comnissariat, changes in, iv. 213 

Commissioners, arrive from Great Britain, v. 145; 
land at Philadelphia, v. 146; letter to Congress, v. 
148 ; embark for England, v. 151 

Committee of Arrangement, appointed by Congress, 
v. 100; report on the sufferings of the army, v. 102 

Committee of Conference with Lord Howe, iii. 232 

Committee of Inquiry visit Arnold, ii. 256; their in- 
structions, ii. 257 

Committee of Safety, ii. 107 ; suspect a design on the 
magazine at Concord, ii. 118; urge the enlistment 
of troops, ii. 132; appoint Arnold colonel, ii. 136 

Conciliatory bills sent to America, v. 129; effect of, 
v. 134 

Concord, military stores collected at, ii. 107 ; expedi- 
tion against, ii. 117; British destroy the stores, ii. 
122; British attacked, ii. 122; British retreat har- 
assed by the Americans, uh 123 

Confederacy, ratification of the, vi. 178 

Congress (General), held at New York, ii. 4; address 
to the king and petition to Parliament, ii. 4; recom- 
mended by the Virginia House of Burgesses, ii, 60 ; 
first meeting fixed upon, ii. 61 ; assembled, 11, 77: 
prayers, ii. 79; rumors that Boston had been can- 
nonaded, ii. 80 ; opening speeches, ii, 82; resolu- 
tions, ii. 84; state papers, ii. 86; its discussion, ii. 
86 ; masterly state papers, il. 86; the second gen- 
eral, ii. 142; petition to the king moved, ii. 143; 
federal union formed, ii. 143; declares Massachu- 
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Congress (General)—Continued. 
setts absolved from the crown, ii. 144; adopts the 
army, ii. 149; elects Washington commander-in- 
chief, ii. 149 ; other military appointments, ii. 150; 
on the English generals, ii. 208; accepts Ticon- 
deroga, ii. 252; determines to invade Canada, ii, 
259; committee from, confers with Washington, ii. 
308; orders formation of a new army, ii. 310; to 
Schuyler on his proposed resignation, ii. 338; ap- 
plauds Schuyler’s conduct, iii. 4; divides the middle 
and southern colonies into two departments, ili. 49 ; 
Enlistment Act, iii. 77; adopts the Declaration of 
Independence, iii. 120; settles dispute between 
Schuyler and Gates, iti. 148 ; action on Lord Howe’s 
overtures, iil. 231; forbids the destruction of New 
York, iii. 241; reorganizes the army, iii. 258; re- 
quests Washington to obstruct the Hudson, iii. 280; 
invests Washington with dictatorial powers, iv. 14; 
refuses to comply with Lee’s request, iv. 59; de- 
clines the resignation of Schuyler, iv. 83; repri- 
mands Schuyler, iv. 88; makes Arnold major- 
general, iv. 108; refuses to admit Gates to the floor, 
iv. 123; summons Schuyler and St. Clair, iv. 210; 
appoints Gates to the command of the Northern De- 
partment, iv. 211 ; proceedings of, at the battle of 
Brandywine, iv. 307 ; anonymous letter to, against 
Washington, v. 64; refuses to treat with Great Brit- 
ain, v. 130; ratifies treaties with France, v. 132; 
reception of the despatches of the British commis- 
sioners, v. 149; refuses to negotiate with Johnstone, 
v. I51; approves the sentence of Lee, v. 186; in- 
forms Washington of the arrival of the French fleet, 
v. 193; approves of D’Estaing’s conduct, v. 214; 
approves Lafayette’s Canada scheme, v. 236; votes 
a gold medal to Major Henry Lee, v. 279; financial 
difficulties, v. 291 ; orders court-martial on Arnold, 
v. 311; confirms sentence against Arnold, v. 316; 
appoints a committee to confer with Washington, 
Vv. 334 3 appoints Gates to the Southern Department, 
v. 384 ; accepts Greene’s resignation, v. 395 ; rewards 
the captors of André, vi. 95; orders a court of in- 
quiry into the conduct of Gates, vi. log f.; new 
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Congress (General)—Continued. 
system, for the organization and support of the 
army, vi. 115; sends Colonel Laurens to France, vi. 
nO2s appoints heads of departments, vi. 183 ; rejoic- 
ings at the surrender of Yorktown, vi. 388; resolu- 
tions concerning Lafayette, vi. 395; murder of 
Captain Huddy, vi. 400; proclamation concerning 
peace. vil. 2) resolution ‘concerning the service of 
the soldiers, vii. 5; discharge of the army, vii. 20; 
resignation of Washington, vii. 30 f. 5 its composi- 
tion, vii. 163 ; reassembles, vii. 1953 assumption of 
State debts, vii. 213; reassembles at Philadelphia, 
vii. 234; impost and excise bill, vii. 235 ; assembling 
of the second, vil. 254; apportionment bill, vit. 
270; assembles December, 1793, vil. 370; does jus- 
tice to Washington, vii. 374; bill to increase naval 
force, vil. 384; response to Washington, viii. 30; 
reply to Washington’s last address, viii. 52 7; 
authorizes the enlistment of a provisional army, 
Vill. 85 

Congress (Massachusetts), at Boston, ii. 105 ; adjourns 
to Concord, ii. 105; remonstrates with Governor 
Gage, li. 106; nomizates general officers, ii. 106 

Connecticut, abets the opposition of Massachusetts, ii. 
76; sends volunteers, ii. 132; Legislature of, favor 
the surprisal of Ticonderoga and Crown Point, ii. 
134; Massachusetts, and Rhode Island fit out armed 
vessels, ii, 302; troops desert, ii, 243 troops de- 
scribed by Graydon, ili. 153 sb y Washington, 
iii. 155; British expedition against, v. 257; ‘Con- 
necticut Farms sacked by the enemy, v. 370 

Conspiracy in New York, iii. 102 #7 ; letter relative 
to (note), iii, 108 7% 

Constitution of the United States, formation of, vii. 
99; Opposition to, vii. 129 

Continental Army. (See American Army.) 

Contrecceur, Captain, surprises the fort, i. 134 

Contributions for the Continental Army, Vv. 383 

Convention of Virginia at Williamsburg, ii. 71; at 
Richmond, ii. 113; for considering and revising the 
federal system, vii. 97 

Conway’s Cabal, v. 4 
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Conway, General, appointed brigadier-general, iv. 95 ; 
character of, iv. 95; in Washington’s camp, iv. 290; 
gallant conduct, iv. 308; joins faction opposed to 
Washington, v. 3; correspondence with Gates, v. 
7: sends in his resignation, v. 8; promoted v. 43; 
Lafayette’s opinion of, v. 69; to Washington on his 
letter, v. 74; remains at Albany, v. 81; downfall 
of, v. 126; resignation accepted, v. 127; subsequent 
history (note), v. 127 ff. , 

Cook, James, in the expedition against Quebec, 1. 373 ; 
sounds the river, i. 380 

Copp’s Hill, British battery on, 11. 165 

Corbie’s Tavern, iii. 103 

Cornplanter, at the seat of government, vii. 240 

Cornwallis, Lord, arrival at New York, ili. 174; lands 
on Long Island, iii. 191; leaves Flatbush with a 
rear-guard, iii. 198; crosses the Hudson above Fort 
Lee, iii. 341 ; marches against Washington, iii. 372; 
at the Delaware, iii. 372; at New York, iii. 393; re- 
sumes command in the Jerseys, iv. 16; enters Tren- . 
ton, iv. 19; repulsed by Washington, iv. 19; pushes 
forward to Princeton, iv. 32; arrives at Brunswick, 
iv. 33 ; to Washington concerning Hessian prisoners, 
iv. 42; gains Washington’s rear, iv. 300; marches 
into Philadelphia, iv. 317; takes Fort Mercer, v. 
28; sent into the Jerseys, v. 222; completes the 
investment of Charleston, v. 358; moves against 
Colonel Buford, v. 360; headquarters at Charleston, 
vi. 4; at Camden, vi. 11; amount of force, vi. 12; 
takes post at Charlotte, vi. 130; takes post at 
Winnsborough, vi. 142; plan for invading North 
Carolina, vi. 193; pursues Morgan, vi. 194; at Ram- 
sour’s Mills, vi. 205; destroys his baggage, vi. 206; 
affair at McGowan’s Ford, vi. 211; encamped at 
Salem, vi. 217; amount of force, vi. 217; march to 
the Dan, vi. 218; takes post at Hillsborough, vi. 
225 ; encamps near Alamance Creek, vi. 230; attacks 
the Americans at Wetzell’s Mill, vi. 231 ; number of 
troops, vi. 232; battle of Guilford Court-House, vi. 
235 ff7., retreats to Cross Creek, vi. 242 ; retreats to 
Wilmington, vi. 247; arrives at Petersburg, vi. 270; 
reinforced, vi. 292; pursues Lafayette, vi. 293; 
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Cornwallis, Lord—Continued. 
retrograde march, vi. 297; at Williamsburg, vi. 298 
sets out for Portsmouth, vi. 299; takes post at York- 
town, vi. 334; arrival of De Grasse, vi. 337 ; to Clin- 
ton, critical situation, vi. 378; plan of escape, vi. 
380; capitulates, vi. 383; treatment by the captors, 
vi. 388; sails for New York on parole, vi. 391 

Corresponding Committees, ii. 58 

Coryell’s Ferry, Washington at, iv. 203 

Council at Alexandria, i. 202 

Council of Indians at Logstown, i. 93 

Courtney, Captain, killed in action, vii. 361 

Cow Boys, vi. 43 

Cowpens, situation of vi. 197 ; battle of, vi. 200 

Cox, Colonel, dispute with General Herkimer, iv. 247; 
shot down, iv. 252 

Craigie, Andrew (note), ii. 221 

Craigie House (note), ii. 220 

Craik, Dr. James, i. 159; advises Washington to retire 
to Mount Vernon, i. 332; a visitor at Mount Vernon, 
i. 397; accompanies Washington, ii. 34; at Mount 
Vernon, ii. 108; appointed to the Hospital depart- 
ment, iv. 131; to Washington on his secret enemies, 
v. 62; application to Washington, vii. 38; attends 
Washington, Vili. 115 

Crawford, “Hugh, brings a message from the Miami 
tribes, i. 65 

Creeks, ‘treaty with, vii. 214 

Croghan, George, sent from Pennsylvania to treat 
with the Indians, i. 66; appointed commissioner, 
1. 195; to Governor Mortis, 1. 207; eulists Indians 
and hunters, i. 208; letter, 1. 209; arrives at Brad- 
dock’s camp with Indians, i. 219; dangers and es- 
capes, il. 35 

Croton River, vi. 273 

Crown Point, expedition against, i. 280; to be re- 
duced, i. 3363 preparations against, 1i. 133 ; surprised 
by Seth Warner, ii. 139; abandoned, iii. 146; aban- 
doned by the Americans, iii. 324 

Cruger, Lieutenant- Colonel, commands expedition to 
the district of Ninety Six, v. 360; commands at 

_ Ninety Six, vi. 307 
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Currency, derangement of, v. 291; depreciation of, 
V. 332 ‘ 

Custis, Eleanor, accompanies Mrs. Washington, vii. 
146; accompanies Washington, viii. 62; described, 
viii. 68; marries Lawrence Lewis, viii. 103 | 

Custis, George W. P., accompanies Mrs. Washington, 
vii. 146 

Custis, John Parke, his estate, i. 393 ; Washington’s 
conduct towards i. 393 ; character and education, ii. 
49 ; matriage, ii. 51; death of, vi. 392 

Custis, Mrs. Martha, meeting with Washington, i. 
351 

Custis, Miss, death of, ii. 48 

Cushing, Mr., ii. 146 

Cushing, Mrs., to her husband, ii. 96 

Cushing, William, judge of Supreme Court, vii. 163; 
administers the oath of office to Washington, vii. 
315 

Cuyler, Yan Yost, iv. 275; in St. Leger’s camp, iv. 
277 

D 


DAGWORTHY, Captain, i. 284 

Dallas, Mr., interview with Genet, vii. 346 

Danbury, expedition against, iv. 101; destroyed by 
the British, iv. 103 

Darke, Colonel, with General St. Clair, vii. 259 

Dartmouth, Lord, to General Gage, ii. 104 

D’ Aubry attempts to relieve Fort Niagara, i. 370; is 
defeated, i. 371 ; 

Davidson, John, Indian interpreter, i. 97 

Davidson, General, at McGowan’s Ford, vi. 211; 
death of, vi. 213 

Davie, General, and Greene, vi. 306 

Davie, William Richardson, on mission to France, viii. 
106 

Davis, Reverend Samuel, appreciation of Washington, 
1. 268 

Dayton, Colonel Elias takes Johnson Hall, iii. 87; 
retires before Knyphausen, v. 369; fight at Spring: 
field, v. 377 

Deane, Mr., and French officers, iv. 93 
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Deane, Silas, returns to America, v. 194 

Dearborn, Captain, captured by General Carleton, ii. 
412 

Dearborn, Major, receives Lady Ackland, iv. 374 

De Barras, arrival at the Chesapeake, vi. 344 

De Berdt, Dennis, on the mission of Lord Howe, iii. 133 

Deborre, General, iv. 290; resignation, iv. 308 

Debt of the United States, vii. 197 

De Buysson, aide-de-camp to De Kalb, vi. 15 

De Fermois, at Ticonderoga, iv. 158 

De Grasse, Count, bound for the Chesapeake, vi. 3213 
urges Lafayette to attack Yorktown, vi. 341; action 
with British fleet, vi. 343; junction with De Barras, 
vi. 344; receives Washington, vi. 346; arrival of 
Admiral Digby, vi. 347 ; departure, vi. 391 

De Heister, Lieutenant-Geueral, on Long Island, iii. 
195 f., cannonades Colonel Hand, ili. 202; ad- 
vances against White Plains, iii. 293 ; treatment of 
Lord Stirling, iv. 2 

De Kalb, Baron, at Philadelphia, iv. 221 ; appointed 
major-general, v. 2; appointed to the Canada expe- 
dition, v. 69 ; sent to reinforce Lincoln, v. 330; halts 
at Deep River, vi. 8; meeting with Gates, vi. 9; at 
the battle of Camden, vi. 13 7, death of, vi. 15 

De La Croix, M., complaints against the American 
Government, vili. 43 

Delancey, Colonel, loyalists, vi. 273 ; surprises Colonel 
Greene, vi. 274 

Delancey, Lieutenant-Governor, i. 202 

Delancey, Oliver, recruiting on Long Island, ili. 259 

Delaplace, Captain, surprised by Ethan Allen, ii. 138 ; 
sent prisoner to Hartford, ii. 139 

Delawares, Shawnees, and Mingoes, in council at Logs- 
town, i. 88 

De Levi, takes post at Oswegatchie, i. 371; rallies the 
French forces, i. 387; lands at Point-aux-Trembles, 
i. 387 ; is attacked by Murray, i. 387; opens trenches 
before Quebec, i. 388 ; retreat, 1. 389 

Democratic Society, formation of, vii. 352 

Democratic Societies, Washington concerning, vii. 409 

Democrats, party formed, vii. 239 

Denison, Colonel, at the battle of Wyoming, v. 219 
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De Ramsey, commands the garrison at Quebec, i. 386 

D’Estaing, Count, arrival with French fleet, v. 193 ; 
correspondence with Washington, v. 195; plan of 
operations, v. 195; off Point Judith, v. 198; oppo- 
site Newport, v. 200; arrival of Lord Howe’s fleet, 

_ v. 201; manoeuvres of the fleets, v. 202; return to 
Newport, v. 204; to Sullivan cn his intention of 
proceeding to Boston, v. 204; protest of American 
officers, v. 205 ; to Congress, explanatory of his con- 
duct, v. 214; considerate letter from Washington, 
v. 215; sails for the West Indies, v. 230; proclama- 
tion to the French Canadians, v. 230; arrival on the 
coast of Georgia, v. 282; unsuccessful siege of Sa- 
vanuah, v. 286; sails for France, v. 288 

Destouches, Chevalier, to send ships to the Chesa- 
peake, vi. 252; encounters the British fleet, vi. 260 

Deuxponts, Count de, wounded, vi. 377 

De Vaudreuil, fortifies himself at Montreal, i. 389; 
capitulates, i. 390 

Dick, Dr., attends Washington, viii. 115 

Dickinson, drafts a petition to the king and an ad- 
dress to the people of Canada, ii. 86 

Dickinson, General Philemon, gallant exploit of, iv. 
47; to watch the enemy, v. 157; alarm signals, v. 
235 

Dickinson, Major, slain at Monmouth Court-House, 
v. 176 

Dieskau, Baron de, takes post at Crown Point, i. 278 ; 
tnortally wounded, i. 281 

Digby, Admiral, on negotiations for peace, vi. 410 

Digges, Mr., 1. 408 

Dinwiddie, Governor, i. 93; calls upon the governors 
of the other provinces to make common cause 
against the foe, i. 127; convenes the House of Bur- 
gesses, i. 128; to Washington about Captain Mackay, 
1. 159; orders Washington to Will’s Creek, i. 180 ; re- 
fuses to give up the French prisoners, i. 186; efforts to 
secure Indian allies, i. 197; convenes the Assembly, 
i. 265 ; conduct to Washington, i. 267; unsatisfac- 
tory relations with Washington, i. 315, 317, 318, 323, 
330, 331; sails for England, i. 332; his character, i. 
333 
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Dismal Swamp, i. 410 

Dismal Swamp Company, i. 412 

District of Columbia ceded to the United States, vii. 
214 

Dobbs Ferry, British at, iii. 306; works thrown up, 
V- 393 

Donop, Count, at Long Island, iii. 191 ; crosses from 
Long Island, ili. 244; decoyed by Colonel Griffin, 
iv. 7; attacks Fort Mercer, iv. 412; death of, iv. 
414 

Donop’s Yagers surprised, v. 227 

Dorchester Heights, to be fortified, ii. 163 ; prepara- 
tions to occupy, iii. 22; cannonaded by the British, 
iii. 26 

Drucour, Chevalier, in command of Louisburg, i. 341 ; 
defense and surrender, 1. 342 

Drummond’s Pond, i. 411 

Duane, Mr., controversy with Gates, iv. 123 

Duché, Mr., chaplain to the General Congress, 
li. 80 

Ducoudray, Monsieur, iv. 94 

Duer, William, to Schuyler, iv. 208 

Dumas, Count Matthew, accompanies Washington, vi. 
56; on the French camp, vi. 284; to Washington, 
with pamphlet, viii. 80 

Dunbar, Colonel, i. 230; his terror, i. 260 

Dundas, Colonel, accompanies Arnold, vi. 161; com- 
mands at Gloucester Point, vi. 350; capitulation of 
Yorktown, vi. 382 

Dunmore, Earl of, Governor of Virginia, ii. 45; 
haughty bearing, ii. 46; friendly relations with 
Washington, ii. 47 ; social position, ii. 57 ; dissolves ' 
tbe House of Burgesses, ii. 59 ; seizes the military 
munitions of Virginia, ii. 129; proclaims martial 
law, li. 313; exercises martial law, ii. 358; Wash- 
ington’s opinion of it, ii. 376 

Dunmore, Lady, ball in honor of, ii. 60 

Duplessis, Captain Mauduit, at Fort Mercer, iv. 414 

Du Portail, General, urges the evacuation of Charles- 
ton, v. 3573 reconnoiters, vi. 286 

Durham, Bishop of, his state and splendor, i. 3 

Durkee, Captain, joins Putnam, i. 133 
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EH 
Bast InpIA Company, affected by the tax on tea, ii. 


Oo) 

Easton, Colonel James, in the expedition against 
Ticonderoga, ii. 136 ; at Ticonderoga, 11. 258 

Eaton, General, reinforces Greene, vi. 232; at Guild- 
ford Court-House, vi. 235 

Eden, William, commissioner from Great Britain, v. 
145 

Edmonson, Captain, in command of Fort Pitt, ii 


34 

Elizabethtown, Livingston’s account of, ili. 119; sur- 
prised by the British, v. 296 

Elizabethtown Point, descent of British, v. 368 

Elliot, Lieutenant-Governor, on commission concern- 
ing André, vi. 85 

Ellsworth, in the mission to France, viii. 106 

Emerson, Rey. William, description of American 
camp, li. 215, 229, 231 

England prepares for military operations in America, 
Teelo2-etestrictives policy, inn Akos her infatua- 
tion, ii, 115; impressment of American seamen, 
vii. 369 

English claims to the Ohio Valley, i. 60 

English officers and Indian squaws, i. 221; their 
baggage and camp equipage, i. 228; bravery, i. 
249 

Enos, Colonel, leaves Arnold with his command, ii 
328 

Erskine, General Sir William, on Long Island, iii. 
191; in the expedition against Danbury, iv. TOI; 
drives back the Americans, lv. 107 

Eutaw Springs, battle of, vi. 361 

Evans, Rev. Mr., anecdote of, vi. 353 

Everett, Edward, Washington on Dorchester Heights, 
ili. 3077 

Ewing, Colonel, passage of British ships up the Hud- 
son, iil. 264 

Ewing, General, prevented by the ice, iii. 411 

Eyre, Lieutenant-Colonel, at New London, Vise 20 
mortally wounded, vi. 330 
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FAIRFAX, BRYAN, fox-hunting, i. 405 ; letters to Wash- 
ington, il. 66, 68, 72; v. 110; effect of the battle of 
Lexington, ii. 130; visits Washington, v. 109; sub- 
sequent history (note), v. 110 

Fairfax, Colonel, to Washington, i. 299 

Fairfax, George William, fox-hunting, i. 405; departs 
for England, ii. 91; in England, vii. 43 (note), vii. 


77 

Fairfax, Thomas Lord, his character and history, i. 40 ; 
his style of living, i. 45; organizes a troop of horse, 
i, 269; menaced by Indians, i. 295; occupations, 
fox-hunting, i. 406; ii. 15 ; his last days, vii. 44 

Fairfax, William, i. 4o; his counsel to Washington, i. 
162 

Fairfield destroyed by the British, v. 258 

Fair Haven ravaged by the British, v. 212 

Fairlie, Major, anecdote, vii. 73 

Falls of Montmorency, 1. 375 

Falmouth destroyed by the British, ii. 304 

Faneuil Hall, British troops quartered in, ii. 14 ; meet- 
ings at, il. 75 

Fauchet, M., succeeds Genet, vii. 387; intercepted 
despatch, viil. 14 ; exonerates Rando!ph, viii. 19 

Faulkner, Captain, with General St. Clair, vii. 260 

Fauquier, Francis, appointed to succeed Dinwiddie, i. 
335 

Fauquier, Ljieutenant-Governor, dissolves the as- 
sembly, i. 426 

Federalist, The, vii. 133 

Federalists spring up, vii. 239 

Fellows, General, opposite Saratoga Ford, iv. 370; 
opens fire on the British, iv. 376 

Felton, Professor, correction of error (note), ii. 220 

Fenno’s Gazette, Adam’s papers, vii. 251 

Ferguson, Dr. Adam, secretary to commissioners from 
Great Britain, v. 145 

Ferguson, Major Pat.ick, commands expedition to 
Little Egg Harbor, vy. 225; march from Savannah, 
v. 350; described, v. 354 ; detached to North Caro- 
lina, vi. 128; takes post at Gilberttown, vi. 132; re- 
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Ferguson, Major Patrick—Continued. 
treats, vi. 134; takes post on King’s Mountain, vi. 
136; defeated, vi. 139 

Fermois, Brigadier-General, accompanies Gates, iv. 95 

Fersen, Count, to hurry on the French troops, vi. 345 

Fire-ships, sent to destroy Wolfe’s fleet, 1. 374 

Fishburn, Benjamin, nomination of, vii, 155; Wash- 
ington’s reasons for, vii. 157 

Fishing in Virginia, i. 406 

Fishing Creek, defeat of Sumter, vi. 17 

Fitzgerald, Colonel, at Princeton, iv. 27 

Flagg, Major, killed, vi. 274 7. 

Fleury, Louis, iv. 290; presented with a horse by 
Congress, iv. 308; at Fort Mifflin, v. 15 ; inspector, 
v. 115; at the storming of Stony Point, v. 264 

Forbes, Brigadier-General, to reduce Fort Duquesne, 
i. 336; detained at Philadelphia, i. 349; respect for 
Washington, i. 359 

Forbes, Gilbert, conspirator, iii. 105 

Foreign officers, applicants for admission to the 
patriot army, iv. 92 

Forest, Captain, iii. 408 

Forster, Captain, besieges the Cedars, iii. 82, 83 

Fort Anne captured, vi. 112 

Fort Chamblee taken by Majors Brown and Livingston, 
ii. 320 

Fort Clinton, its strength, iv. 743 } captured, iv. 351 

Fort Constitution, iii. 89, 231; commanded by West 
Point, iii. 310 ; evacuated, iv. 355 

Fort Cumberland, i. 179 

Fort Defiance, iv. 179 

Fort Duquesne, its site, i. 96; completed, i. 163; 
Washington advises a rapid attack, i. 229; aban- 
doned by the French, i. 366 

Fort Edward, 1. 279 

Fort Frontenac captured, i. 348 

Fort George captured by Carleton, vi. 112 

Fort George at Coram taken, vi, 126 

Fort Griswold taken by the Bricish, vi. 329 

Fort Independence, ii. 91; abandoned, iii. 305; 
evacuated by the Americans, iv. 355; evacuated by 
the British, iv. 390 
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Fort Johnson, iii. 160 

Fort Lafayette capitulates, v. 255 

Fort Lee, iii. 283; menaced, iii, 326; retreat from, 
lil. 342 

Fort Loudoun, i. 311 

Fort Mercer, iv. 393; Washington on importance of, 
iv. 410; garrison increased, v. 14; taken by Corn 
wallis, v. 28 

Fort Mifflin, iv. 393; repulses naval attack, iv. 414; 
attacked by Howe, v. 14; evacuated, v. 17 

Fort Montgomery, iii. 89; the chevaux-de-frise, iv. 
344; stormed by the British, iv. 347 

Fort Moultrie, surrendered, v. 358 

. Fort Motte, taken by Marion and Lee, vi. 307 

Fort Necessity, i. 159, 168, 170 

Fort Niagara besieged, i. 369 ; surrendered, i. 371 

Fort Ninety Six, siege of, vi. 307 

Fort Pitt, i. 366; blockaded by Indians, i. 414 

Fort Schuyler, invested by Colonel St. Leger, iv. 243 ; 
news of relief, iv. 245; expedition against the 
Onondagas, v. 249 

Fort Stanwix, invested by Colonel St. Leger, iv. 243 

Fort Washington, iii. 91, 174; strongly “garrisoned, 
iii. 282; question of evacuating, iii. 306 ; summoned 
to surrender, iii. 328; British attack, ili. 3303; sur- 
rendered, iii. 335 5 number of prisoners (note), ili. 
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Fort Watson taken by Lee and Marion, vi. 305 

Fort William Henry, captured by Montcalm, xh, BOL 
328 

Forty Fort, Colonel Zebulon Butler, in command of, 
V.. 2138 

Fox, opinion of George Johnstone, v. 146 

Fox-hunting in Virginia, i. 56 

Foy, Captain, secretary to Earl of Dunmore, ii. 45 

France, treaty with the United States, v. 132; ratified 
by Congress, v. 133 ; declares war against England, 
vii. 326 ; violates treaty with the United States, viii. 
453 indignities towards America, viii. 77 ; threatened 
war with, viii. 84 

Francis, Colonel, iv. 181; in St. Clair’s retreat, iv. 
186 
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Franklin, Benjamin, arrives at Frederickstown, i. 211 ; 
sends conveyances to Braddock, i. 225 ; observation 
on Braddock’s defeat, i. 262 ; in London, as Ameri- 
can agent, i. 423; before the House of ‘Commons, 
ii. 8; on committee to confer with Washington, ii. 
308 ; on committee to confer with Lord Howe, iii. 
232; and Lord Howe, anecdote, iii. 236 ; exertions 
for aid from France, vi. 396 

Fraser, General, in the invasion, from Canada, iv 
156; at Three Mile Point, iv. 166 ; in Ticonderoga, 
iv. 182; pursues the Americans, ‘iv. 183 ; in the 
attack on Gates, iv. 361 ; death, iv. 368; burial of, 
iv. 370 

Frazer, General, at. Three Rivers, iii. 97; captures 
General Thompson, ili. 99 

Frazier, John, Indian trader, i. 69, 95, 102; Washing- 
ton with, i. 122 

Fraunces, Samuel, steward of the Presidential house- 
hold, vii. 149 

Freemasons’ Tavern, Washington’s headquarters, iv. 45 

French claim the Ohio Valley, i. 59; prepare for 
hostilities, i. 79 ; influence with the Indians increas- 
ing 1.) 91); surprised by Washington, i. 148; relax 
their vigilance, i. 179; force engaged, I 220 5K 
defeat Braddock, i. 252; attack “General Johnson’s 
camp, i. 279; menace Forts Ontario aud Oswego, 
tg gaits) e defeated by regulars and Indians, i. 371; 
fleet, arrival of, v. 193; off Point Judith, v. 201; 
return to Newport, v. 2043 arrive at Rhode Island, 
v. 385; sail from Newport, vi. 256; officers, their 
camp, vi. 284; reception of Washington, vi. 284; 
troops cross to Stony Point, vi. 325; pass through 
Philadelphia, vi. 333 ; revolution, vii. 174 

Freneau, Philip, edits the National Gazette, vii. 273; 
and Hamilton, vil. 297 

Frestel, M., arrives with George Washington Iafay- 
ette, viii. 25 ; departs from New York, viii. 73 

Frothingham, Richard, Jr., history of the siege of 
Boston (uote), ii. 188 

Fry, Colonel, makes a treaty with the Delawares, 
Shawnees, and Mingoes, on behalf of Virginia, i. 89 

Fry, Colonel Joshua, i. 130; death of, i. 158 
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GABROUSKi, Coun’, in the expedition to Fort Mont- 
gomery, iv. 349; his death, iv. 354 

Gadsden, Colonel, commands Fort Johnson, iii. 161 

Gadsden, Lieutenant-Governor, in Charleston, v. 353 

Gage, General Thomas, i. 242; wounded, i. 248; to 
take command of the siege of Fort Niagara, i. 370; 
military commander of Massachusetts, ii. 62 ; errone- 
ous opinion of Americaus, ii. 63 ; on the feeling in 
Berkshire County, ii. 76; on the General Congress, 
li. 76; military measures, ii. 93-95; to Dartmouth, 
li. 95, 307; enters into explanations with the As- 
sembly, ii. ‘106; resolves to destroy the magazine at 
Concord, ii. iI7; astonishment at the fortifications 
on Breed’s Hill, ii. 169; calls a council of war, ii. 
170; in Boston, ii. 212; correspondence with Wash- 
ington on treatment of prisoners, ii. 244 ; connec- 
tion with the burning of Falmouth, 11. 306; sails for 
England, ii. 307 

Gall, Brigadier-General, commands redoubts, iv. 361 

Gambier, Admiral, dommands the British fleet, v. 212 

Gamble, Captain, iv. 65 

Gansevoort, Colonel, commands Fort Schuyler, iv. 
244, 254 . : 

Garth, Brigadier-General, expedition against Connec- 
ticut, v. 258 

Gates, Horatio, i. 215 ; ii. 109; before Fort Duquesne, 
i. 242; serves under Cornwallis, ii. 109; in Brad- 
dock’s: campaign, ii, 109; at the capture of Marti- 
nico, ii. 109; despatched to London, ii. 109; emi- 
grates to Virginia, ii. 110; appearance and manners, 
die Ol at Mount ‘Vernon, li. 130 ; receives the news 
of Lexington, ii. 130; appointed adjutant-general, il. 
152}; arrival in camp, il. 227; estrangement from 
Washington, 11. 228; sent to Congress with Canadian 
despatches, iii. 74; question of command with 
Schuyler, ii, 144; arrives at Crown Point, iti. 145 ; 
at Ticonderoga, iii. 147; question of command, 
settled, iii. 148; strengthens his works, iii. 323 ; 
New Jersey with reinforcements, Ait 375 5 icon 
of Washington, iii. 399; commands at Ticonderoga, 
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Gates, Horatio—Continued. 
iv. 81, 89; tendered the office of adjutant-general, 
iv. 86; arrives at Albany, iv. 90; question of com- 
mand, iv. 113; petulant letter to Washington, iv. 
LL7a before Congress, iv. 122; appointed by Congress 
to the command of Northern Department, iv. 211 ; 
conduct of Schuyler, iv. 279; to Washington, in 
high spirits, iv. 280; ; correspondence with Burgoyne, 
iv. 282 ; ; anecdote (note), i iv. 283 3; at Bemis’s Heights, 
iv. 3283 quarrel with Arnold, iv. 337; begins ae 
battle, iv. 362; sends to recall Arnold, iv. 364 5 
Burgoyne’s camp, iv. 369; terms of Pues 
capitulation, iv. 381 ; number of troops, iv. 383; 
meeting with Burgoyne, iv. 384; disrespect to Wash- 
ington, v. 4; indisposition to reinforce Washington, 
v. 20; president of the Board of War, v. 37; to 
Washington concerning Conway, v. 58, 70, 77; pro- 
jects an invasion of Canada, v. 66; correspondence 
with Washington, v. 67; at Yorktown, v. 638; to 
Wilkinson about the Couway letter, v. 90; recon- 
ciliation with Wilkinson, v. 92; toresume command 
of the Northern Department, v. 125; sent to Dan- 
bury, v. 222; to command the Southern Department, 
v. 384; meeting with De Kalb, vi. 9; march to 
Camden, vi. 9; amount of force under, vi. 11; en- 
counters Cornwallis, vi. 12 ; battle of Camden, vi. 
13; retreats, vi. 14; proceeds towards Charlotte, vi. 
16; makes a stand at Hillsborough, vi. 19; to 
Washington on his defeat, vi. 22 ; advances to Char- 
lotte, vi. 148 ; sympathizing letter from Washington, 
vi. 149; change of feeling towards Greene, vi. I51 ; 
reception by the General Assembly of Virginia, vi. 
I51; presides over committee of officers, vi. 421 

Genet, Edmund Charles, minister to the United States, 
vii. 328 ; issues commissions for privateers, vii. 330 ; 
described, vii. 331; reception at Philadelphia, vii. 
CON fod presents nis letter of credence, vii. 336; dis- 
satisfaction with government, vil. 341 ; demands the 
release of two Americans, vii. 342 ; case of the Little 
Sarah, vii. 345 #7. » at New York, vii. 362 ; grievances 
of, vil. 363 #7. , appeal to the people, vii. 366 ; to Jef- 
ferson on enlistments, vii. 386; his recall, vii. 387 
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Gentlemen Associators, i. 304 

George II., anecdote, i. 155 ; on Lord Howe, iii. 48 

Georgia joitis the league, ii. 144 5 expedition against, 
V. 230 

Gerard, Monsieur, arrival of, v. 194. 

Germaine, Lord George, plan of invasion, iv. 155 ; on 
the surrender of Cornwallis, vi. 389 

Germantown, Washington’s camp at, iv. 204; situa- 
tion of, iv. 394; battle of, iv. 398 7 Washington 
on, iv. 403; Ca ptain Heth on, iv. 404; Wayne on, 
lv. 404 ; effect of, iv. 405 7. 

Gerry, Elbridge, anecdote of Warren, ii. 186; sug- 
gested to accompany General Lee, ii. 241 ; envoy to 
France, viii. 79 

Gibbon, Lieutenant, leads forlorn hope at Stony 
Point, v. 265 

Giles, Mr., moves resolutions concerning Hamilton, 
vil. 313; speech concerning Washington’s adminis- 
tration, vili. 54 

Gimat, Lieutenant-Colonel, to lead the advance, vi. 
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Gist, Chistopher, despatched to explore the Ohio, i. 
67; his reception at Muskingum, i. 69; visits the 
Shawnees on the Scioto, i. 70; forms an alliance 
with two Miami tribes, 1. 71 ; is deterred from de- 
cending to Great Falls, i. 73 ; arrives at his home on 
the banks of the Yadkin, i. 74, 75; surveys lands of 
the Ohio company, 1. 783 builds a fort at Chartier’s 
Creek, i. 89; accompanies Washington, i. 94; at 
Murdering Town, i. 116; crosses the Alleghany 
River, i. 121; joins Washington, i. 146; sets off as 
SCOME NI 237. wise report, 1.28015) to Washington, a6 
288 ; to co-operate with Rodney, iv. 289 ; skirmishes, 
v. 41 

Gloucester Point fortified, vi. 349 

Glover, General, with Massachusetts regiment, iii. 
213 ; harasses the British, ili. 286; crosses the Dela- 
wate, ili. 404; to reinforce Schuyler, iv. 198; to re- 
move to Red Bank, v. 27 

Gooch, Captain, takes a message to Magaw, iii. 334 

Gouvion, Colonel, reconnoiters the British posts, vi. 
mee) 
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Grafton, Duke of, resigns, ii. 28 

Graham, Sergeant, employed by Governor Tryon, 
ii, 105 

Granby, captured by Lee, vi. 307 

Grant, General, on Long Island, iii. 191; pushes 
Stirling, iii. 206; warns Rahi of the attack, iii. 406; 
commands expedition against St. Lucia, v. 230; 
commands the right wing, iv. 395 

Grant, Major, foolhardiness, i. 360; defeated, i. 362; 
misrepresentations of America, ii. 116 

Graves, Admiral, connection with the burning of Fal- 
mouth, ii. 303 ; arrives at New York, vi. 391 ; off the 
capes of Virginia, vi. 342; action with De Grasse, 
vi. 343; bears away for New York, vi. 344 

Graydon, Alexander, at New York, ili. 152; appear- 
ance of Maryland troops, iii. 153; Pennsylvania 
troops, ili. 154; Connecticut light horse, iii. 155; at 
the American camp, iv. 150; account of Wayne, iv. 
152; shabby clothing of the troops, iv. 153 

Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy,”’ anecdote of, i. 381 

Grayson, Colonel, reconnoitering, iii. 214; to Lee on 
crossing the Hudson, iii. 343 

Great Britain, aggressive measures towards the United 
States, vii. 338 ; treaty with, ratified, viii. 3-17 

Great Meadows, i. 145, 162, 167 

Great Tree, at the seat of government, vii. 240 

Greene, Colonel Christopher, commands Fort Mercer, 
iv. 4103 receives thanks of Congress, iv. 416; death 
and history of, vi. 275 

Greene, Nathaniel, appointed brigadier-general, ii. 
I51; commanding Rhode Island troops, ii. 216; 
birth and education, ii. 216; addresses Washing- 
ton, ii, 217; under Major-General Lee, ii. 230; on 
the destruction of Falmouth, ii. 305; respect for 
Franklin, ii. 308; veneration for Washington, ii. 
318, 380; to Henry Ward on the disposition to 
disband, ii. 381 ; stationed on Long Island, iii. 57 ; 
pushes the works, ili. 91; meets Alexander Hamil- 
ton, iii, 1147, at Brooklyn, iii. 187; relative 
to abandoning New York, iii. 240; on the retreat 
from New York (note), iii. 245 ; promoted, iii. 263 ; 
to Washington offering aid, ili. 278; attack on the 
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Greene, Nathaniel— Continued. 
British frigates, ili. 290; precautions against the 
enemy, ili, 305; reinforees Fort Washington, iii. 
326 ; on the movements of Lee, iii. 371 ; ardor for the 
attack on Trenton, iii. 403 ; harasses the enemy’s 
advance, iv. 18; at Morristown, iv. 44; despatched 
to Philadelphia, iv. 77; to repair to Red Bank, v. 
27; inspects the Highland forts, iv. 127; advanccs 
to the relief, iv. 303 ; desperate conflict, iv. 304; at 
the battle of Germantown, iv. 400; on the exploit 
of Lafayette, v. 35 ; appointed quartermaster-gencral, 
v. 119; repulses the enemy, v. 172; detached to the 
expedition against Rhode Island, v. 197; interview 
with D’Estaing, v. 205; in command at Short Hills, 
v. 376; fight at Springfield, v. 379; resignation ac- 
cepted, v. 395 ; presides over board of general officers, 
vi. 78; meets the British commissioners, vi. 85; 
ordered to West Point, vi. 104; appointed to com- 
mand the Southern army, vi. 110; arrives at Char- 
lotte, iv. 149; delicacy to Gates, vi. 150; at Cheraw 
Hills, vi. 156; to Washington on the state of the 
army, vi. 156; to Washington on the battle of the 
Cowpens, vi. 207 ; hastens to Morgan’s camp, vi. 
209 ; to Huger on Cornwallis’s movements, vi. 209 ; 
his Fabian policy, vi. 210; at Guilford Court-House, 
vi. 216; amount of force, vi. 217; pushes for the 
Dan, vi. 218; masterly retreat, vi. 219; to Jefferson 
on his retreat, vi. 222; to Washington on the same, 
vi. 223 ; recrosses the Dan, vi. 226; at Troublesome 
Creek, vi. 230; reinforced, vi. 232; battle of Guil- 
ford Court-House, vi. 236 #., orders a retreat, vi. 
238 ; to Washington on Cornwallis, vi. 240; at Deep 
River, vi. 243; reduction of force, vi. 244; change 
of plans to Washington, vi. 245; to Lafayette on 
Cornwallis, vi. 246; sets out for Camden, vi. 247; 
retreats before Lord Rawdon, vi. 305; before the 
fortress of Ninety Six, vi. 307 ; retreats across the 
Saluda, vi. 308 ; to Sumter urging active measures, 
vi. 310; from Washington concerning reinforce- 
ments, vi. 318; on the hills of Santee, vi. 357; 
marches against Colonel Stuart, vi. 358; battle of 
Eutaw Springs, vi. 359; follows Stuart, vi. 366; to 
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Greene, Nathaniel— Continued. s 
Washington on the battle of Eutaw Springs, vi. 367 ; 
Washington in the dance, vii. 70; death of, vii. 78 

Green Mountain boys, ii. 135; fresh corps to be raised, 
ii. 255; elec: Warner lieutenant-colonel, ii. 264; 
atrival at camp, ii. 284 

Gicen7ay Court, 1. 54, 205 

Grogg, Colonel, inquest of Indians, iv. 265 

Grenville, Gcorge, advises American taxation, i. 421 ; 
dismissed from the Cabinet, ii. 8; explanation cf 
British measures, vii. 389 

Cirey, Major-General Sir Charles, sent to surprise 
Wayne, iv. 314; presses the American troops, iv. 
402 ; surprises Baylor’s dragoons, v. 224; raised to 
the peerage, v. 229 

Gridley, Captain Gamuel, commands artillery, ii. 164 

Gridley, Coloncl, commanding artillery, li. 159; re- 
connoiters Charleston Neck, il. 163; accompanies 
detachment for Jjunker’s Hill, ii. 166; plans fortifi- 
cations, ii. 166; superintends fortification of Dor- 
chester Heights, iii. 30 

Griffin, Colonel, co-operates with Washington, iii. 
401 ; decoys Donop, iv. 6 

Griffith, Colonel, joins Washington at New York, iii. 
230 : 

Guilford Court-House, battle of, vi. 235 7; loss on 
both sides, vi. 239 7% 


H 


HACKENSACK, American army at, iii. 341 

Haff, James, confession, iii. 110 

Hale, Colonel, gives way, iv. 188; death, iv. 189 

Hale, Nathan, sketch of (note), vi. 73 7% 

Half Town, at the seat of government, vii. 240 

Halifax intrenched by Kosciuszko, vi. 223 

Halket, Sir Peter, i. 227 - 

Hall, Colonel, at McGowan’s Ford, vi. 212 

Hamilton, Alexander, commands a provincial com- 
pany, iii, 115; birth and early days, iii. 115 ; captain 
of artillery, 111. 117; brings up the rear in the re- 
treat, ili. 217; interview with Washington, iii. 252; 
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Hamilton, Alexander—Confinued. 
at the Raritan, iii. 361; on the situation of Corn- 
wallis, iv. 37; despatched to Congress, iv. 223; 
mission to Gates, v. 5, 18, 20; and Putnam’s hobby- 
horse, v. 22; emphatical letter to Putnam, v. 23; 
reasons against the abduction of Sir Henry Clinton, 
v. 123; on the decision of council of war, v. 159; 
boards the French fleet, v. 195; sent in pursuit of 
Arnold, vi. 61 ; return to Washington with letters, vi. 
63; describes interview between Washington and 
Mrs. Arnold, vi. 67; account of André’s conduct, 
vi. 79; at dinner with Chastellux, vi. 120; eulogium 
of Washington, vi. 184; misunderstanding with 
Washington, vi. 185 ; ambitious for distinction, vi. 
189; reconciliation with Washington, vi. I91; to 
Washington on the enemy, vi. 372; leads the ad- 
vance on the redoubts, vi. 375; at Washington’s 
inauguration, vii. 122; and the new constitution, 
vii. 133; on presidential etiquette, vii. 142; on the 
French Revolution, vii. 177 ; report on the national 
debt, vii. 199; plan for its liquidation, vii. 201; 
conversation with Jefferson, vii. 710; urges a na- 
tional bank, vil. 235; on monarchy and stock 
gambling, vii. 289 7 ; urges Washington to serve 
another term, vii. 294 ; to Washington on dissension 
with Jefferson, vil. 3017, on the French Revolu- 
tion, vii. 333; concerning French prizes, vii. 340; 
cease of the Little Sarah, vii. 350; intention to 
resign, vil. 357; on war with Great Britain, vii. 390 ; 
recommends Jay, vii. 392 ; plan for the redemption 
of the public debt, vii. 414 ; sendsin his resignation, 
vii. 415; to Washington on his resignation, vii. 416 ; 
on Rufus King, viii. 37; to Washington, his fare- 
well address, viii. 47 ; to Washington on threatened 
war with France, viii. 84; to Washington on his 
appointment as commander-in-chief, viii. 83 ; second 
in command, viii. 90 

Hamilton, Brigadier-General, in the invasion from 
Canada, iv. 156 

Hamilton, Governor, i. 65; command of Burgoyne’s 
camp, iv. 361 

Hammond, Mr., British minister, and Genet, vii. 331 
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Hampton, Colonel Henry, to watch Orangeburg, vi. 310 

Hampton, Colonel Wade, at Dorchester, vi. 311; at 
Eutaw Springs, vi. 363 ; rallies the cavalry, vi. 364 

Hamtranck, Major, sent after deserters, vii. 258 

Hancock, John, president of the provincial Congress, 
ii. 105 ; apprised of the movements of troops, ii. 
118; president of Congress, ii. 142; ambition to be 
commander-in-chief, ii. 146; excepted from proffered 
pardon, ii. 157 ; invites Washington to become his 
guest, ili. 77; ordering Gates tothe command of the 
Northern Department, iv. 86; invitation to Washing- 
ton, vii. 180; reception of Washington, point of 
etiquette, vii. 18r ; visit to W ashington, vii. 186 

Hand, Colonel, retreats before the enemy at Grave- 
send, iii. 190; prepared for detense, ili. 192; holds 
the bridge at Throg’s Neck, iii. 277 ; intercepts the 
Hessians, iii. 413; society of the Cincinnati, vii. 8 

Hanging Rock successfully ached by Sumter, vi. 7 

Harcourt, Colonel, joins Howe, iii. 288; captures 
General Lee, iii. "353 

Harden, Colonel, scouring the country, vi. 358 ; battle 
with Indians, vii. 230 

Harmer, Brigadier-General, leads an expedition 
against the Indians, vii. 229; expedition reported 
to Congress, vii. 232 

Harnage, Major, iv. 334 

Harrison, Benjamin, delegated to the General Con- 
gress, li. 723 on committee to confer with Washing- 
ton, ii. 309; member of the board of war and 
ordnance, ili. 78 

Harrison, Colonel Robert H., secretary to Washington, 
li, 311 ; characterized, ili. 45 ; referee for exchange 
of prisoners, Hb, GISI8 (ie) Congress predicting the 
enemy’s repulse, iv. 208 ; appointment of, vii. 163 

Hartshorn, Ensign, decoyed into an ambush, vii. 230 

Haslet, Colonel “John, joins Lord Stirling’s brigade, 
iii. 196 $ statement of, iii. 205 ; attempt to take 
Rogers the renegade, iii. 287 ; detached to Chatter- 
ton’s Hill, iii. 293 ; killed at Princeton, iv. 29 

Haviland, Colonel, crosses Lake Champlain, 1. 389 

Hay, Colonel, to Washington ou the protection of the 
Highlands, iii. 143 
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Hazard, postmaster, to Gates concerning Lee, iii. 273 ; 
on the Hessians (note), iv. 43 

Hazelwood, Commodore, in the Delaware, iv. 410, 416 

Heath, General, takes command of the minute men, 
il. 125; appointed brigadier-general, ii. 151 ; to for- 
tify Lechmore Point, ii. 355; despatched to New 
York, iii. 54 ; ou the discipline of Mifflin’s troops, 
ili. 186; retreat from Long Island, iii. 220; to keep 
guard on New York Island, iii. 241 ; landing of the 
British at Throg’s Neck, iii. 275; the two armies at 
White Plains, iii. 297; in command at the High- 
lands, iii. 308 ; described, ili. 312 /. , refuses to obey 
Lee, iii. 351, 367; to Washington for instructions, 
iii, 352; military punctilio, iii. 369; advances 
toward New York, iv. 34; pompous summons to 
Fort Independence, iv. 36; rebuked by Washing- 
ton, iv. 37; stationed in the Highlands, v. 287; 
charmed with French officers, v. 388 ; commands 
West Point, vi. 323 

Henderson, Lieutenant-Colonel, joins Greene, vi. 359 ; 
at Eutaw Springs, vi. 360; severely wounded, vi. 362 

Hendrick, Mohawk warrior, siain, i. 282 

Henfield, Gideon, case of, vii. 352 

Henry, Patrick, speech on his resolutions, i. 425 ; dele- 
gate to the General Congress, ii. 72; sets out for 
Philadelphia, ii. 77; sectional distinctions, ii. 79; 
speech at the opening of the General Congress, ii. 
82; opinion of Washington, ii. 87 ; speech before the 
convention at Richmond, ii. 113; letter to, against 
Washington, v. 63; declines appointment, viil. 106 

Herkimer, General, commands in Tryon County, iv. 
168 ; at Oriskany, iv. 245; dispute with his officers, 
iv. 247; attacked by the enemy, iv. 248; death, iv. 
252 

Herrick, Colonel, at Bennington, iv. 267 

Hertburn, William de, progenitor of the Washingtons, 


1: 

Hessians, hired by England, iii. 61 ; arrive in America, 
iii. 173 ; sanguiuary fury, ili. 204; reinforce Howe, 
iii. 288 ; stationed at Trenton, ili. 394; captured by 
Washington, iii. 413; treatment, iv. 4; plunder 
both sides, iv. 43 ; tactics, iv. 266 
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Heth, Captain, on the battle of Germantown, iv. 404 

Hickey, Thomas, Washington’s body guard, iii. 105 ; 
convicted and hanged, ili, 107 

Highlands, state of defenses, iv. 343 

Hill, Lieutenant-Colonel, attacks Colonel Long, iv. 185 

Hinman, Colonel, to reinforce Ticonderoga, 11. 254; 
difficulties with Arnold, ii. 256; in command of 
‘Ticonderoga, ii. 261 

Hitchcock, Colonel, reinforces Cadwalader, iii. 392 

Hobkirk’s Hill, affair at, vi. 305 

Holbourne, Admiral, demonstration against Louis- 
burg, i. 328 

Holmes, Rear-Admiral, i. 378, 379 

Hood, Commodore, on the troubles in Boston, ii. 123 
to Grenville on the sedition, ii. 26 

Hotham, Commodore, convoys expedition against St. 
Lucia, v. 230 

Houdon’s bust of Washington (Appendix), viii. 143 ; 
takes a model of Washington, vii. 61 

House of Representatives on the public credit, vii. 
161; opposition to Washington, viii. 30; makes 
provision for the treaty, viii. 36; reply to Washing- 
ton’s last address, viii. 53 

Howard, Colonel, under Morgan, vi. 156 

Howard, Major, ‘retreating, Vv. 168 ; at the battle of 
the Cowpens, vi. 200 

Howe, Lord, in the expedition against Ticonderoga, i. 
343; dies while leading the van, i. 344 

Howe, Admiral Lord, character and serv ices, ili, 48 ; 
atrives at New York, ili. 130; comes as a mediator, 
iii. 132; plan of compromise, ili. 231; to Franklin 
on reunion of Great Britain and America, tiie 
conference with commissioners, iii. 235 ; conflagra- 
tion in New York, iii. 256; issues proclamation, iii. 
363 ; to Washington on the treatment of _prisoners, 
iv. 66; gets his fleet into the Delaware, iv. 393; at 
Sandy Hook, v. 178; brings his fleet to the relief of 
Rew V.i201 § ee away ‘to New York, v. 204; re- 
turn to England, Wo Ze 

Howe, General Robert, at Savannah, v. 231; defeated 
by the British, v. 232 

Howe, Major-General, quells mutiny, vi. 176 
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Howe, Sir William, in the expedition against Quebec, 
i. 373; ascends ‘the Heights of Abraham, Th eye) a 
arrives at Boston, ii. 157; lands with troops at 
Moulton’s Point, ii. 173 ; sends for reinforcements, 
li. 174 prepares for the assault, ii. 177; makes a 
feint of attacking the fence, ii. 182 ; reproached by 
Congress, ii. 208 ; description of, ii. 209; intrenched, 
li. 212; measures taken, ii. 312; issues proclama- 
tion, il. 313; to Washington concerning Ethan 
Allen, ii. 350; measures to repress excesses, li. 19 ; 
declines attacking Dorchester Heights, iii. 35; re- 
treat from Boston, iii. 43; steers for Halifax, iti. 
475 arrives at New York, ili. 111; to his govern- 
ment on the state of affairs, iii. 112; plans for 
the battle of Long Island, iii, 197 ; at Throg’s Neck, 
iii. 285; at New “Rochelle, iii. 287; postpones the 
assault, iii. 298; plan of attack on Fort Washing- 
ton, iii. 330; conduct of the seamen, ili. 341 ; 
hears of the capture of the Hessians, iv. 153 con- 
trasted with Washington, iv. 50; to Washington 
concerning Lee, iv. 57; to Lord Germaine, relative 
-to Lee, iv. 57; prepares to attack Peekskill, iv. 78 ; 
crosses to the Jerseys, iv. 134; endeavors to draw 
Washington out, iv. 142, 145; evacuates the Jerseys, 
iv. 147; leaves New York, iv. 201 ; lands from the 
fleet, iv. 285; issues proclamation, iv. 288; at Elk- 
ton, iv. 293 ; battle of Brandywine, iv. 298; neglects 
to pursue his advantage, iv. 309; pushes for Phila- 
delphia, iv. 316; halts ‘at Germantown, tvesins 
detaches a force against Billingsport, iv. 393; con- 
structing redoubts on Province Island, v. 13; attacks 
Fort Mifflin, v. 14; expedition against Fort Mercer, 
v. 27; preparing to drive Washington beyond the 
mountains, v. 38; retires to Philadelphia, v. 41 ; 
excesses of foraging parties, v. 124; resignation ac- 
cepted, v. 135; the “Mischianza, Vv. 136 

Hubbard, Colonel, at Bennington, iv. 267 

Huddy, Captain Joseph, murdered in revenge for 
Philip White, vi. 399 

Hudson River, defenses of, iii. 9; strategetical posi- 
tion, iii. 126; defenses, iii. 263; British ships move 
up, iii. 264 ; ‘opened for the British, iv. 355 
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Huger, Brigadier-General, at Monk’s Corner, v. 354} 
surprised by Tarleton, v. 355; in command on the 
Pedee, vi. 208 ; at Guildford Court-House, v. 215, 235 
Hughes, Colonel, ordered to impress water crait, iii. 216 

Humphreys, Colonel, on preparation for attacking the 
British posts, vi. 119; accompanies Washington to 
Mount Vernon, vi. 339; to Washiugton on the 
troubles in Massachusetts, Vide its meets Washing- 
ton, vii. 97; inauguration of Washington, Vide Ons 
Washington’s first levee, anecdote, vil. 144 

Humpton, Colonel, iv. 314 

Huntingdon, Colonel, hangs on the enemy’s rear, iv. 
106 

Huntington, General, to join Varnum, v. 27 ; on the 
destitution of the troops, v. 47; society of the Cin- 
cinnati, vii. 7 

Huntington, Major, iii. 368 


I 


INDIAN council at Logstown, i. 93, 96 

Indian traders, described, i. 61 

Indian war dance, i. 51 

Indian warfare, v. 216 

Indians, leave Braddock, i. 224; outrages of, i. 294 ; 
troubles with, ii. 33; visit Washington at Cam- 
bridge, ii. 268 : murder Miss McCrea, iv. 234 ff ; 
desert Burgoyne, iv. 240; described by a Hessian, 
iv. 262; oblige St. Leger to decamp, iv. 276; hos- 
tilities west of the Ohio, vi. 412 ; treaty with Wayne, 
Vili. 28 

Innes, Colonel, at Winchester, i. 158; concerning the 
Indians, i. 224 

Iroquois, stand aloof, i. 346 

Iredell, James, judge of Supreme Court, vii. 163 

Irvine, ’ Colonel, taken prisoner, iii. 99 

Irvine, James, Brigadier-General, taken prisoner, v. 
39 

J 


JACK, CAPTAIN, commands hunters, i. 208; at Little 
Meadows, 1. 230, 231 
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Jackson, Andrew, viii. 54 

Jackson, Major, accompanies Washington, vii. 180; 
Washington’s reception at Boston, vil. 180 /% 

Jacobin Club, vii, 192 

Jacobs, Captain, Indian sachem, i. 307, 308 

Jameson, Lieutenant-Colonel, sends papers found on 
André to Washington, vi. 50; informs Arnold of 
the capture of André, vi. 50 

Jay, Jobn, drafts address to the people of Great 
Britain, ii. 86; and the conspiracy in New York, iii. 
103 ; to Rutledge, A127 One 2735 LO Gouverneur 
Morris, on the defense of New York, iii. 270; on 
the opposition to Washington (note), v. 98; ap- 
proves of Arnold’s plan of settlement in New York, 
v. 307; correspondence with Washington, vii. 86; 
at the head of affairs, vii. 133 ; appointed Chief Jus- 
tice, vii. 163; on republicanism, vii. 207 ; concern- 
ing Genet, vii. 366; envoy to Great Britain, vii. 
392; his treaty with Great Britain, viii. 3; elected 
Governor of New York, viii. 4 

Jefferson, Thomas, Arnold’s invasion, vi. 180; corre- 
spondence with Washington, vi. 182 ; escapes to Car- 
ter’s Mountain, vi. 295 ; on Knox and Humphreys, 
vii. 144; sketch of character and opinions, vii. 166 7. ; 
in Paris, vii. 166 ; Washington’s election to the presi- 
dency, vii. 170; on French politics, vii. 171 7. ; to 
Paine on the National Assembly, vii. 173 ; on the 
French Revolution, vii. 174, 252; appointed Secre- 
tary of State, vii. 193 ; impressions concerning the 
political tone of society, vii. 205 ; conversation with 
Hamilton, vii. 210; remonstrates with Washington 
on ceremonials, vii. 214; accompanies Washington to 
Rhode Island, vii. 227 ; rivalry with Hamilton, vii. 
238 ff. 5 hatred of roy alty, vii. 252 ; intention of retire- 
ment, vii. 274; appreciation of Hamilton, vil. 277; 
urging Washington not to retire, vii. 284; "to Lafay- 
ette, suspicions, vii. 288 ; conversation with Wash- 
ington on political matters, vii. 291; to Washington 
on dissensions with Hamilton, Vil. 303 ; concerning 
Gouverneur Morris, vii. 317 ; ou the atrocities of the 
French revolution, ‘vii. 319; to Madison on the war 
between England and France, vii. 330 ; to Madison 
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Jefferson, Thomas—Continued. 
on Genet’s speech, vii. 336; conversation with 
Washington on attacks of the press, vii, 338 / » con- 
cerning French prizes, vii. 340; relative to Wash- 
ington’s illness, vil. 343 ; case of the Little Sarah, vii. 
345 ; concerning the recall of Genet, vii. 354, 363 ; $ 
intention to resign, vii. 358 ; interview with Wash- 
ington, vii. 358; report on ‘the state of trade, vii. 
3753 rebuke to Genet, vii. 376 7 » retirement from 
office, vii. 378; at Monticello, vii. 379; character of 
Washington, vii. 380: on war with Great Britain, 
vii. 390; to Tench Coxe, from Monticello, vii. 394 5 
to Monroe on Washington’s influence, viii. 38; 
elected Vice-President, viii. 57; takes the oath of 
office, vili. 59 

Jeskakake, Shannoah, sachem, i. 1oI 

Johnson family, power in New York, ii. 196; style of 
living, ii. 197; adherents, ii. 198 ; incite the Indians 
to hostility, ii. 250 

Johnson, Colonel Guy, supports the royal cause, ii. 
197 ; fortifies Guy’s Park, ii. 198; doubtful inten- 
tions, ii. 199 

Johnson, Colonel Guy, at Montreal, ii. 258; contem- 
plates hostilities, 1i1. 87 

Johnson, of Maryland, nominates Washington com- 
mander-in-chief, ii. 149 

Johnson, Sir John, supports the royal cause, ii. 197 

Johnson, Sir John, fortifies Johnson Hall, iii. 3; sur- 
renders to General Schuyler, iii. 3; retreats among 
the Indians, iii. 87; on his way to attack Fort 
Schuyler, iv. 143 ; depredations, vi. 112 

Johnson, Sir William, i. 204; expedition against 
Crown Point, i. 277 ; defeats the French, i. 281; 
erects Fort William Henry, i. 282; joins Aber- 
crombie, i. 345; to attack Fort Niagara, i. 369; 
captures the fort, i. 371; before Moutreal, i. 390; 
influence with the Six Nations, i. 414; death, ii. 197 

Johnstone, George, commissioner from Great Britain, 
v. 145; Fox’s opinion of, v. 146; on the State of 
Philadelphia, v. 147 ; attempts at corruption, v. I50 

Joncaire, Captain, i. 75 ; appears at Logstown, i. 77; 
writes to the Governor of Pennsylvania, i. 78; inter- 
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Joncaire, Captain—Continued. 
view with Washington, i. 100; his diplomacy with 
the Indians, i. 105 

Jones, David, "Lieutenant, and Miss McCrea, iv. 233 

Jones, Honorable Joseph, letter on army grievances, 
vi. 425 

Jumonville, his death, i. 148; instructions found upon 
him, i. 149 

Junius, description of Lord Botetourt, ii. 21 


K / 

KANE, Major, letter to, intercepted, ii. 299 

Kelly, Major, destroys bridge at Stony Brook, iv. 32 

Kentucky admitted into the Union, vii. 241 

Keppel, Commodore, arrives with his squadron, i. 196 

Kiashuta, a Seneca sachem, ii. 4o 

King, Rufus, concerning Genet, vii. 366; character 
of, vili. 37 ; minister to Great Britain, viti. 37 

King’s Bridge to be fortified, iii. 13 ; reconnoitered by 
Washington, iii. 90; fortified camp at, iii. 249; re- 
linquished by the British, vii. 24 

King’s County committee, accusing Schuyler, iii. 71 

King’s Mountain, battle of, vi. 138; itseffect, vi. 14077. 

Kingston burned by the British, iv. 358 

Kingston, Lieutenant, bears a note to Gates, iv. 381 

Kinlock, Captain, takes summons to Colonel Buford, 
v. 361 

Kips Bay, landing of British, iii. 244; anecdote of 
Washington, ili. 245 

Kirkwood at Eutaw Springs, vi. 363 

Kitchel, Anna (note), v. 294 

Kittanning, taken and burned, i. 307 

Knowltcu, Captain, joins Putnam, ii. 1335 leads a 
fatigue party, li. 164; puts upa rampart, 11. 175 ; re- 
pulses General Howe, ii. 178; promoted to major, 
1i, 230 ; captures a British guard, ii. 17; to attack 
Staten Island, ii. 171; gallant affair at an outpost, 
Atdeo52% death, ili. 255 

Knox, Henry, offers to obtain artillery and ordnance 
stores, ii. 315; to Washington concerning artil- 
lery and stores, ii. 356; promoted, iv. 45; sent to 
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Knox, Henry—Continued. 
Massachusetts, iv. 72 ; inspects the forts of the High- 
lands, iv. 1233 accompanies Washington, vi. 55; 
described, vi. 123, vii. 135; despatched to the 
Eastern States, vi. 169; and Washington, anecdotes, 
Vi. 3777, Vil. 3543 Moves patriotic resolutions, vi. 
427 ; sugeg ests the society of the Cincinnati, vii. off; 3 
enters New York, vii. 26; parting with Washington, 
vii. 283; to Washington’ concerning Massachusetts 
insurgents, vii. 895 “reception of Washington, vii. 
117; at Washington’s inauguration, vii. “[22 : offi- 
ciates as Secretary of War, vii. 1333 presidential 
etiquette, vil. 144; appointed Secretary of War, vii. 
160; sides with Hamilton, vii. 238; concerning 
French prizes, vii. 340; case of the Little Sarah, vit. 
350; concerning recall of Genet, vii. 354; to Wash- 
ington, resigning, vii. 417 ; position assigned to, viii. 
90; to Washington on his appointment, vili. 92, 95 

Knox, Lieutenant, leads forlorn hope at Stony Point, 
v. 265 

Knyphausen, General, reinforces Howe, ili. 288; 
menaces Fort Washington, ili. 305; at Cecil Court- 

‘ House, iv. 293 ; attempts to cross Chadd’s Ford, iv. 
303 ; moves with the British vanguard, v. 1643; sent 
into Westchester County, v. 222; left in the com- 
mand of New York, v. 288; sends expeditions 
against Newark and Elizabethtown, v. 296; plans 
descent into the Jerseys, v. 368; sack of Connecti- 
cut farms, v. 369 7. » halt before Springfield, v. 371; 
retreat, v. 372; moves against Springfield, v. 376; 
retreat, v. 379 

Kosciuszko, Thaddeus, joins the army, iv. 96; fortifies 
Bemis’s Heights, iv. 328; advances to the Dan, vi. 
218; intrenches Halifax, vi. 223 


L 


LAFAYETTE, GEORGE WASHINGTON, vii. 323 ; arrives 
in America, vili. 25 ; accompanies Washington, viii. 
62; departs from New York, viii. 73 

Lafayette, Madame de, vii. 322 
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Lafayette, Marquis de, at Philadelphia, iv. 221; ap- 
pointed major-general, iv. 222; meets Washington, 
tv. 222 ; description of American army, iv. 224 ; joins 
Sullivan’s division, iv. 302; wounded, iv. 303; on 
Howe’s neglect, iv. 309; to Washington, account of 
skirmish, v. 35 ; appointed toa division, v. 36; pro- 
ceeds to Yorktown, v. 68; sets out for Albany, v. 
69; to Washington, v. 69, 83; returns to Valley 
Forge, v. 84; encamps on Barren Hill, v. 140; com- 
mands the advance, v. 161; resigns command to 
Lee, v. 163; detached to the expedition against 
Rhode Island, v. 197; interview with D’Estaing, v. 
205, 208; project for the conquest of Canada, v. 
236; arrival at Boston, v. 336; reaches the Ameri- 
can camp, v. 3373 reception by Congress, v. 338; 
despatched to the French commanders, v. 389 ; ac- 
companies Washington, vi. 55 ; proposes exchange 
of André for Arnold, vi. 82 ; commands the advance 
guard, vi. 116; in the camp of the Pennsylvania 
mutineers, vi. 171 ; in command of detachment, vi. 
253 ; forced marches for Virginia, vi. 258; arrives at 
York, vi. 259; saves Richmond, vi. 267; to Wash- 
ington on Lund Washington’s compromise, vi. 268 ; 
refuses to correspond with Arnold, vi. 292; retires 
from before Cornwallis, vi. 293; assumes the ageres- 
Sive, vi. 296 ; account of his campaign, vi. 302; to 
Washington on the embarkation of the British, vi. 
321; measures to cut off Cornwallis’s retreat, vi. 
335; to Washington, urging him to command, vi. 
336; to storm a redoubt, vi. 373 ; carries the works, 
vi. 375; concerning Hamilton, vi. 373; asks leave 
of absence, vi. 391 ; to Congress with news of peace, 
vii. I; at Mount Vernon, vii. 46; on the French 
Revolution, vii. 189, 221; to Washington, present- 
ing the key of the Bastile, vii. 225; on affairs in 
France, vii. 247; prisoner at Rochefort, vii. 318; 
on his way to Paris, viii. 72; correspondence with 
Washington, viii. 101 

La Force, accompanies Washington, i. 106; in 
Washington’s power, i. 149; kept in prison, 
i. 186 

Lake of the Dismal Swamp, i. 411. 
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Lamb, Colonel, arrives before St. John’s with artillery, 
ii. 287; before Quebec, ii. 402; relative to Aaron 
Burr, ii. 403 ; in the attack, ii. 4og ; wounded, ii. 411, 
iv. 107; assists Arnold, iv. 107; receives Washing- 
ton at West Point, vi. 60 

Lameth, Chevalier de, wounded in the attack, vi. 377 

Langdon, President, offers prayers, i. 164 

Langlade, commands the Indians, iv. 232 

Laurens, Colonel, duel with Lee, v. 187; boards the 
French fleet, v. 195; carries a protest to d’Estaing, 
Vv. 206; informs Washington of affairs in Charleston, 
v. 327; on André’s fate, vi. 99; special minister to 
France, vi. 162, 312; capitulation of Yorktown, vi. _ 
382 

Laurens, Mr., remits letter to Washington, v. 64 

Lauzun, Duke de, at Newpott, v. 388; to join the 
American army, vi. 279; skirmish with Tarleton, 
Vi. 355 4 

Lawrence, Colonel, i. 205 

Lawrence, Colonel John, judge advocate general, vi. 


Lawson, General, reinforces Greene, vi. 232; at Guil- 
ford Court-house, vi. 235 

Lear, Tobias, Washington’ $ private secretary, vii. 60 ; 
on Washington’ s character, vii. 65; at thei inaugura- 
tion of Washington, vii. 120; Washington’ s state 
coach, vii. 235 ; concerning St. Clair’s defeat, vii. 
266 ; Washington’s illness, viii. 113 77. , last hours 
of Washington, viii. 117 

Learned, Colonel, receives flag of truce, iii. 37 

Lechmere Point, fortified by Putnam, ii. 354 

Ledyard, Colonel William, defense of Fort Griswold, 
vi. 329 

Lee, Arthur, in the treasury board, vii. 133 

Lee, General Charles, at Boston, ii. 96 ; history, ii. 97; 
serves in America, ii. 97; at the surrender of Mon- 
treal, ii. 99; in Portugal, ii. 99; received by Fred- 
erick the Great, ii. 100; at Warsaw, ii. 100; accom- 
panies the Polish ambassador to Constantinople, ii. 
100; again in England, ii. ror ; returns to Poland, 
li. 101; major-general in the Polish army, li. 102; 
advocates the cause of the colonies, ii. 103 ; visits 
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Lee, General Charles— Continued. 
America, ii. 103; to Edmund Burke, ii. 104; at 
Mount Vernon, ii. 108; efficient in organizing the 
Maryland militia, ii. 111; to Adams, ii. 112; at 
Philadelphia, ii. 146; appointed major-general, ii. 
150; sets out from Philadelphia, ii. 189 ; description 
by Mrs. Adams, ii. 208; Washington’ s military 
counsellor, ii. 227; strict discipline, li, 231; corre- 
spondence with Burgoyne, li. 241 ; on the bombard- 
ment of Boston, ii. 309; and Mrs. Adams, ii. 364; 
to Richard H. Lee, giving his policy, ii. 376; sets 
out for Rhode Island, ii. 378; legislative censures, 
ii. 379; to Washington relative to the defense of 
New York, ii. 390; at New Haven, ii. 393; reply to 
New York Committee of Safety, 11. 396; to Wash- 
ington on recruiting success, il. 397; on the dis- 
position of New York, ii. 397; arrives at New 
York, iii. 6; to Washington, on a resolve of Con- 
gress, iii. 6: on the arrival of Sir Henry Clinton, 
iii. 7; defiance of Governor Tryon and Captain 
Parker, iii. 11; strengthens New York, iii. 13; or- 
dered to Canada, iii. 13; to Washington on affairs 
in New York, iii. 14; appointed to command the 
southern department, ili. 49; to Washington on his 
appointment, iii. 50; opinion of Washington, lii. 51; 
to Washington from the South, iii. 52 ; to Washing. 
ton on Clinton’s expedition, iii. 160; to Washington 
on the condition of Charleston, iii. 161 ; describes 
the attack on Sullivan’s Island, iii. 163; receives 
thanks of Congress, ili. 167; to Washington for 
calvary, iii. 167; to President of Congress on 
the designs of the British, ili, 274; arrives in 
camp, ili, 279; to Gates on the meddling of Con- 
gress, iii. 279; arrives at White Plains, iii. 201 ; 
commands at Northcastle, iii. 312; to Washington 
on his position, iii. 336; to Reed, explaining his 
projects, iii. 347; to Bowdoin, plans and schemes, 
li. 348; to Washington on removing troops across 
the Hudson, iii. 350; to Heath on his right to com- 
mand, iii. 352 § to Reed, disparaging Washington, 
iii. 3573 to Washington on his delay, iii. 366 ; inter 
view with General Heath, iii. 367 ; crosses the Hud- 
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Lee, General Charles—Continued. 
son, laggard march, iii. 370; to Congress on his 
plans, iii. 375; correspondence with Washington, 
iii. 376; tardiness of his march, ili. 378; to Gates, 
disparaging Washington, iii. 381; captured by 
Colonel Harcourt, iii. 383; secret of his conduct, 
iii. 385; treatment of, iv. 55 ; to Congress from New 
York, iv. 58; to Washington on the refusal of Con- 
gress, iv. 59; to Washington on his captivity, v. 
106; exchanged for General Prescott, v. 142; in 
command of a division, v. 154; to Washington on 
the enemy’s plans, v. 154; relinquishes the com- 
mand of the advance to Lafayette, v. 161; military 
punctilio, v. 162; encamps at Englishtown, v. 163 ; 
advances against the enemy, v. 164; retreat, v. 166; 
angry meeting with Washington, v. 168; battle of 
Monmouth Court-house, v. 170 # ; cause of retreat, 
v. 1753 correspondence with Washington, v. 179; 
charges against, v. 182; court-martialled, v. 183; 
sentence approved by Congress, v. 186; abuse of 
Washington, v. 186; duel with Colonel Laurens, v. 
187 ; retires to his estate, v. 188; insolent note to 
Congress, v. 189; dismissed the service, v. 189; to 
Congress, apologetic, v. 189; his character, v. 190; 
his death, v. 190; to Wayne, applauding his capture 
of Stony Point, v. 267; caution to Gates, v. 384 

Lee, Charles, Attorney-General, viii. 25 

Lee, Harry, ‘‘ Ligit-Horse Harry,” iv. 291 ; promoted, 
v. 106; surprises a party of Hessians, v. 227; sets 
out for Paulus Hook, v. 276; surprises the post, v. 
277; rewarded with a gold medal by Congress, v. 
279; joins Washington, v. 374; fight at Springfield, 
v. 377; concerning Arnold’s conspiracy, vi. I05 ; 
escape of Champe, vi. 106; on the reception of 
Gates by the General Assembly of Virginia, vi. 151 ; 
crosses the Dan, vi. 227; on Tarleton’s escape, vi. 
229; skirmish with Tarleton, vi.234; at Guilford 
Court-house, vi. 235 ; joins Marion, vi. 305 ; capture 
of Fort Watson, vi. 305; capture of Fort Motte, vi. 
307; pursues Colonel Coates, vi. 312; detached to 
operate with Sumter, vi. 358; at Eutaw Springs, 
vi. 360; anecdote of Washington, vii. 74 ; communi- 
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Lee, Harry—Continued. 
cates the death of Greene, vii. 77 ; to Washington 
on the Presidency, vii. 105 ; commands the army, 
vil. 401; puts down the insurrection, vii. 405 

Lee, Richard Henry, delegate to General Congress, ii. 
72; speech before the General Congress, ii. 83; 
drafts memorial to British colonies, 11. 86; urging 
Washington’s presence in Virginia, vi. 285 

Legislatures, dissolved, i. 426 

Leitch, Major, commands Virginia troops, iii. 152; 
joins Knowlton in an attack, ili. 253 ; death, iii. 256 

Lempriere’s Point, works thrown up, v. 354 

Leslie, Captain, killed at Princeton, iv, 28 

Leslie, General, attack on Chatterton’s Hill, iii. 294 ; 
at Maiden Head, iv. 19; advancing to reinforce 
Cornwallis, vi. 192; at Guilford Court-house, vi. 
236 ; ordered to Portsmouth, vi. 292 

Lewis, Colonel, ii. 42 

Lewis, Major Andrew, i. 267 ; taken prisoner, i. 362 

Lewis, Major George, attends on Mercer, iv. 34 

Lewis, Lawrence, aide-de-camp to Morgan, vii. 402; 
invited to Mount Vernon, viii. 67; marries Miss 
Custis, vili. 103 

Lewis, Robert, Washington’s agent, vii. 254 

Lexington, battle of, ii. 125; loss of Americans and 
British, ii. 127 

Liberty Tree, ii. 76 

Light-house Point, surprised by Wolfe, i. 341 

Lincoln, General, contemplates descent on Long Is- 
land, ili. 260; at Bennington, iv. 220; at Manches- 
ter, iv. 238; to Schuyler on Stark’s victory,.iv. 271 ; 
joins Gates, iv. 338; commands the southern de- 
partment, v. 233 ; unsuccessful siege of Savannah, 
v. 286; to Washington in his perplexity, v. 322; 
strengthens Charleston, v. 325; to Washington on 
the unwillingness of troops to remain, vy. 350; in 
favor of evacuating Charleston, v. 357 ; skirmish 
with the British, vi. 281; receives the submission of 
the royal army, vi. 386; returns north with the 
army, vi. 392 

Lippencott, Captain, hangs Captain Huddy, vi. 4oo ; 
tried and acquitted, vi. 402 
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Liston, Mrs., at Washington’s farewell dinner, viii. 59 

Little Egg Harbor, expedition against, v. 225 

Little Meadows, i. 141; Braddock’s expedition en- 
camped, i. 223 

Little Sarah, case of, vii. 350 

Little Turtle, decoys Colonel Hardin into an ambush, 
vii. 230 

Lively, ship of war, fires on Breed’s Hill, ii. 168 

Livingston, Brockholst, in correspondence with 
Schuyler, iv. 324 ff. 

Livingston, Colonel, joins Schuyler, iv. 279; cannon- 
ades the Vulture, vi. 39 

Livingston, Henry Brockholst, on the state of affairs 
at Ticonderoga, iv. 164 

Livingston, Major, and Major Brown take Fort Cham- 
blee, ii. 320; drive Colonel Maclean back, ii. 326 

Livingston, Peter R., iii. 267 

Livingston, Judge Robert R., ii. 267 ; suggests Arnold 
as commauder of West Point, v. 392; at the in- 
auguration of Washington, vii. 122 

Livingston, Walter, in the treasury board, vii. 133 

Livingston, William, Brigadier-General, iii. 118 ; sends 
word of the British plans, ili, 189; to Washington, 
ili. 359 

Logstown, council of Indians at, i. 88, 93, ii. 37 

London Chronicle, remarks on General Burgoyne, iii. 
18 

Long, Colonel, commands the bateaux, iv. 180; re- 
treats to Fort Edward, iv. 186 

Long Island, battle of, iii. 186 #7; British occupy 
Flatbush, iii. 191 ; De Heister reaches Flatbush, iii. 
196; occupy the Bedford Pass, ili, 198; General 
Grant engages Lord Stirling, tii. 200; Sir Henry 
Clinton turns the American left, iii. 203; Lord 
Stirling surrounded, iii. 207 ; killed and wounded, 
ili. 209 ; retreat from, iii. 215 ; Long Island tradition, 
iii. 221 ; in possession of the "British, i1i9223 

Loudon, Earl of, i. 289 ; implied censure of Washing- 
ton, i. 316; arrives at Albany, i. 319; reception of 
Washington, i. 324; joins Admiral Holbourne at 
Halifax, i. 328; returns to New York, i, 329; re- 
lieved from command, 1. 335 
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Louisburg to be attacked, i. 336, 339 ; captured, i. 342 

Lovel, General, commands expedition against Penob- 
scot, Wer 27205 "disastrous retreat, v. 273 

Lovell, Jamies, to Gates, iv. I14, II9 

Lowantica Valley, iv. 45 

Loyalists in the Revolution, iii. 259 

Luzerne, Chevalier de la, visits Washington, v. 283 ; 
and Arnold, v. 341 ; requests ships to oppose Arnold, 
Wig Bs banquet to the officers, vi. 337; to Wash- 
ington on the position of Lafayette, vii. 220 

Lyman, General, i. 278 

Lynch, Thomas, to confer with Washiugton, ii. 308, 
309 


M 


McCaLu, Major, at the battle of the Cowpens, vi. 198 

McCrea, Jane, iv. 233 7; the story of her murder 
(note), iv. 237 

McDougall, General, strengthens Heath’s position, 
ili. 278; in command at Chatterton’s Hill, iii. 293; 
at Morristown, iv. II; commands at Peekskill, iv. 
78, 128; commands in the Highlands, v. 122, 222; 
joins Gates, v. 222; commands at West Point, v. 
257; death of, vii. 79 

McDowell, Colonel, in the battle of King’s Mountain, 
Vie 13,7 

McGillivray, represents the Creeks, vii. 214 

McGowan’s Ford, affair at, vi. 211 

McGowan’s Pass, relinquished by the British, vii. 24 

McHenry, Major James, breakfasts with Arnold, vi. 
58; secretary of war, viii. 25; to Washington on 
the command of the army, vili. 88 

McLane, Captain Allen, brings word of intended 
attack, v. 39; expedition against Paulus Hook, v. 
276 

McLeod, Captain, attempts to surprise Jefferson, vi. 
295 

McPherson, Major, to intercept Simcoe, vi. 297 

Mackay, Captain, i. I59; arrives at Washington’s 
camp, i. 163 

MacKenzie, Captain Robert, to Washington, ii. 88 
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Maclean, Colonel, and his Highland emigrants, ii. 
321 ; driven back by Majors Brown and Livingston, 
li. 326; at Quebec, ii. 368; loyalty, 11. 372 

Madison, James, member of Congress, vil. 138; cere- 
monials of the government, vii. 205 ; remonstrates 
with Washington on his intention to retire, vii. 
278 ; prepares a valedictory address for Washington, 
vii. 283 ; debate on Jefferson’s report, vii. 382 

Magaw, Colonel, iii, 152; commands Fort Washing- 
ton, ili. 283; cannonades the British frigates, i11. 
290; in fayor of holding Fort Washington, iii. 327 ; 
disposition for defense, iii. 329 

Majoribanks, Major, at Kutaw Springs, vi. 361 

Malmedy, Colonel, at Eutaw Springs, vi. 360 

Manchester, Pritish maraud, vi. 266 

Manchester, Duke of, compares the conduct of Clin- 
ton and Dunmore, ili. 8; remarks on siege of Boston, 
ili. 45 

Manly, Captain, captures munitions of war, il. 346 

Marbois, Barbé, v. 283 

Marion, Francis, his character, vi. 143; pursued by 
Tarleton, vi. 144; capture of Fort Watson, vi. 305 ; 
capture of Fort Mott, vi. 307; attack on Colonel 
Coates, vi. 310; controls the lower Santee, vi. 357; 
joins Greene, vi. 359; at Eutaw Springs, vi. 360 

Markoe, Captain, escorts Washington, ii. 189 

Marsh, Rev. John, letter relative to plot in New York, 
(note), iii. 108 

Marshall, Judge, on Lee’s retreat, vy. 185; envoy to 
France, viii. 79 

Martha’s Vineyard, ravaged by the British, v. 212 

Martin, Colonel, i. 295 

Maryland, General Assembly, confidence in Washing- 
ton, viii. 22 

Maryland, troops described, ii. 232, iii. 153 

Mason, George, friend of Washington, ii. 7; to Wash- 
ington on non-importation, ii. 18; drafts plan for 
non-importation of British gocds, ii. 20 

Massachusetts, General Court of, advises a Congress, 
ii. 43 petitions the king for relief, li. II; urges the 
other colonial Legislatures to join ‘for redress, ive am’ 
protests against military occupation, ii. 13; trans- 
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Massachusetts—Continued. 
ferred to Cambridge, ii. 27; refuses to provide for 
the troops, ii. 28 ; prorogued, ii. 28 ; Assembly recom- 
mends a General Congress, ii. 59; general-election, 
ii, 105 ; Congress of, raises troops, li, 203 ; sends a 
deputation to meet Washington, it, 203) 8 address of 
welcome to General Lee, ii. 204; number of troops, 
li. 214; their destitution, ii. 215; Washington’s 
apology, ii. 218; liberality, ii. 223 ; asks for troops, 
li. 233; passes an act for fitting out armed vessels, 
ii, 306 ; insurrection, vii. 89; quelled, vii. 96 

Mathew, General, in the attack on Fort Washington, 
lii. 330; expedition against the Chesapeake, v. 253; 
takes Portsmouth, v. 253 

Matthews, Colonel, taken prisoner, iv. 403 

Matthews, David, mayor of New York, apprehended, 
iii. I04 

Mathews, John, on committee to confer with Wash- 
ington, v. 335 

Matson’s Ford, Lafayette posted on, v. 140 

Mawhood, Colonel, at Princeton, iv. 24; attacks Mer- 
cer, iv. 26; retreats towards Trenton, iv. 28 

Maxwell, General, at Morristown, iv. Il ; commands 
light troops, iv. 289 ; skirmish with the British, iv. 
293 ; sent to the ,erseys, v. 142; ordered to harass 
the enemy, v. 157 

Maynards, Judge, i. 82 

Meade, Colonel, Washington’s aide-de-camp, iv. 45 

Mecklenburg, spirit of the inhabitants, vi. 130 

Meigs, Colonel, enterprise against Sag Harbor, iv. 109; 
struck while attempting to suppress a mutiny, v. 342 

Mercer, Captain George, Washington’s aide-de-camp, 
i. 286 

Mercer, George, declines to act as distributor of 
stamps, li. 5 

Mercer, Hugh, account of, i. 215 ; with Colonel Arm- 
strong, i. 306 ; accompanies Washington on a tour 
of inspection, i. 312; a visitor at Mount Vernon, i. 
397; disciplines militia, ii, 108; made brigadier- 
general, iii. 118; on the abandonment of New York, 
i, 239 5 conversation with Washington on resist- 
ance, lil. 365; leads the advance on Princeton, iv. 
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Mercer, Hugh—Continued. 

BIS encounters Colonel Mahood) iv. 24; death, iv. 
35 ; character, iv. 35 

Middleton, Cornet, sent in pursuit of Champe, vi. 107 

Mifflin, General, urges Lee’s appointment as second 
in command, ii. 150; aide-de-camp to Washington, 
li. 224 ; secretary to Washington, ii. 311; suggests 
a name for the captured mortar, li. 347 5 promoted, 
iii. 75 ; encamped near King’s Bridge, iii. 91 ; char- 
acterized by Graydon, iii. 153; discipline "of his 
troops, iii. 186 ; retreats in safety, iii. 220; at Phila- 
delphia, iii. 3743 ; supports the claims of Conway, v 
2; opposition to Washington, v. 3; member of the 
Board of War, v. 37; to Gates on Conway’ s letter, 
Ve eets Washington, vil. 97; case of the 
Little ‘Sarah, vii. 346 

Miles, Colonel, commands battalion, iii. 152; sat 
Brooklyn, iii. 194 

Militia system, its inefficiency, i. 312; organization 
of, in Massachusetts, ii. 132 

Ministerial army, ii. 149 

Minute men, rally under General Heath, ii. 125 

Mirepoix, Marquis de, i. 191 

Mischianza, in honor of Sir Wiiliam Howe, v. 136 

Mississippi, navigation of, vii. 130 

Monckton, Brigadier, in the expedition against 

Quebec, i. 373 ; commands battery at Point Levi, i. 

3753; wounded, i. 385 

HEE et Colonel, killed in an attack on Wayne, v 

17 

Monk’s Corner, Brigadier-General Huger at, v. 354 ff. 

Monmouth Court-house, battle of, v. 171 f.,; killed 
and wounded, v. 176 

Monro, Colonel, in command of Fort William Henry, 
327] 

Monroe, James, in the advance against Trenton, iii. 
408 ; remonstrates against Hamilton, vii. 391 ; minis- 
ter to France, vii. 397; recalled, viii. 42; to Wash- 
ington on an intercepted letter, viii, 43; address 
to, by M. Barras, vili. 76 

Montcalm, his operations, i. 320; takes Ozwego, i. 
B23 attacks Fort William Henry, i. 327; returns 
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Montcalm— Continued. 
to Canada, i. 328; prepares his defense, i. 345; re- 
pulses Abercrombie, i. 346; in command of Quebec, 
1. 374; advances against Wolfe, i. 383; to General 
Townsend, i. 385 ; to De Ramsay, i. 386; his death, 
i. 386 

Montgomery, Richard, at the landing before Louis- 
burg, i. 341; at Ticonderoga, ii. 266; birth and 
services, li. 266; emigrates to New York and 
matries, ii. 267; appointed brigadier-general, ii. 
267; embarkation for the Isle Aux Noix, ii. 272; 
invests St. John’s, ii. 287; takes St. John’s, ii. 324 ; 
treatment of prisoners, ii. 325 ; takes Montreal, ii. 
331 ; prepares to descend the St. Lawrence, ii. 332; 
to Schuyler ou insubordination of troops, ii. 333; 
intention to resign, ii. 338 ; joins Arnold, ii. 382 ; 
arrives before Quebec, li. 399; strength of force, ii. 
400 ; to Carleton, ii. 401; project of an escalade, ii. 
407 ; surprises the picket, li. 407; death, ii. 408; 
burial, ii. 413 

Montgomery, Major, attack on Fort Griswold, vi. 330 

Montour, Andw., acts as interpreter, i. 66; accom- 
panies Adjutant Muse, i. 160 

Moutreal, capitulates to Amherst, i. 390; taken by 
Montgomery, il. 331 

Montresor, Captain, enters the deserted American 
works, iii. 221; bearer of flag to Washington, iii. 
256 

Morgan, Daniel, arrives at camp, ii. 233 ; in the attack 
on Quebec, ii. 409; takes command, ii. 410; 
hemmed in, brave defense, and surrender, ii. 412; 
exchanged,ill. 259; recommended to the command 
of a rifle regiment, ili. 259; sent to fight the In- 
dians, iv. 219 ; effect of his corps on the enemy, iy. 
336; to attack Burgoyne, iv. 362; to reinforce, 
Maxwell, v. 158; at Charlotte, vi. 148; detached to 
South Carolina, vi. 156; on his way to Ninety-Six, 
vi. 193 ; retreats from Tarleton, vi. 200; battle of 
Cowpens, vi. 199 f ,; crosses the Catawba, vi. 204; 
approach of Cornwallis, vi. 205; pushes for the 
Yadkin, vi. 215; correspondence with Washington, 
vii. gor ; Morocco, treaty with, vii. 132 
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Morris, Captain, wins Miss Phillipse, i. 293 ; killed at 
Sullivan’s Island, iii. 166 

Morris, Gouverneur, on Gates, iv. 281 ; on Pennsyl- 
vania, v. 102; on the French crisis, vii. 171; differs 
from Jefferson, vii. 173; to Washington on the 
French revolution, vii. 175, 222; to Washington on 
affairs in France, vii. 246 7; minister to France, 
vii. 316; concerning Lafayette and the Reign of 
Terror, vii. 318 / ; relative to Louis XVL., vil. 321 ; 
to Jefferson on Genet, vii. 329; recalled, vii. 396 

Morris, Governor, appoints comtnissioners, i. 195; at 
Alexandria, i. 202; to Croghan, 1. 207 

Morris, Robert, sends money to Washington, iv. 13; 

patriotic exertions, vi. 279; entertains Washington, 

vi. 332 

Morris, Colonel Roger, iii. 251 

Morristown, its position, iv. 44; sufferings of the 

American army at, v. 289 

Mothe, Admiral de Bois de la, arrives at Louisburg, i. 

329 

Moulder, Captain, at Princeton, iv. 27 

Moultrie, Colonel Wm. commands at Sullivan’s 
Island, iii. 161 ; glorious defense, iii. 167 

Mount Defiance, ‘strategetical position, ili. 148 

Mount Hope, fortified by Burgoyne, iv. 176 

Mount Independence, evacuated, iv. 180 

Mount Vernon, named in honor of Admiral Vernon, i. 
29; quiet disturbed, i. 191; situation of, i. 395 ; as- 
sumes a military tone, ii. 108; in danger, il. 3583 
revisited by Washington, vi. 339 

Mowat, Lieutenant, destroys Falmouth, ii. 305 

Moylan, Colonel, and Wilkinson, v. 93 

Muhlenberg, General, near Suffolk, vi. 259; encoun- 
ters General Phillips, vi. 265 

Mulgrave, Major, to embark, iii. 35 

Murdering town, i. 116 

Murray, Brigadier, with Wolfe, i. 373; detached to 
operate against shipping above Quebec, 1, 373; 
attacks De Levi, i. 387 ; retreats into Quebec, i. 388 ; 
ordered to advance against Montreal, i. 389 

Murray, Mrs. , anecdote, lii. 248 

Murray, William Vans, minister to France, viii. 105 
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Muse, Major, teaches Washington the art cf war, i. 
81; arrives in camp, i. 161 ; charged with cowardice, 
i. 173; obtains grant of land (note), ii. 43 

Musgrave, Colonel, encamped, iv. 396, 399 

Muskingum, i. 69 

Mutiny of American troops, v. 342 


N 


Nasu, GENERAL, killed at Germantown, iv. 403 

National Bank, vii. 235 

National Gazette, edited by Philip Freneau, vii. 273 

Navigation Laws, i. 416 

Nelson, General Thos., opposes Arnold, vi. 182; called 
on for troops, vi. 335 ; another proof, vi. 370 

Nelson, Mr. Secretary, anecdote, vi. 370 /7. 

Neutral ground, vi. 43 

Nevil, General, house of, assailed, vii. 398 

Newark, surprised by the British, v. 296 

New Bedford ravaged by the British, v. 212 

New England resists the project of taxation, i. 419; 
continues the disuse of tea, ii. 30; army, its situa- 
tion, ii. 144 

New Hampshire sends volunteers, ii. 132; grauts, ii. 
134 

New Haven taken by the British, v. 258 

New Jersey, prison ship, iv. 64; militia turn out with 
alacrity, iv. 142; troops, discontent of, v. 245; ine 
vaded by Knyphausen, v. 373; evacuated, v. 380; 
troops, mutiny of, vi. 176 

New London, expedition against, vi. 328 7 

New Orleans, vii. 131 

Newport, situation of, v. 199 

Newtown, battle at, v. 250 

New York resents the attempt against the indepen- 
dence of the judiciary, i. 420; proceedings in regard 
to stamp act, ii. 4; resists the mutiny act, ii. 10; at 
the revolution, ii. 195; events in, i1. 250; in a panic 
at Lee’s approach, ii. 395; arrival of Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, iii. 6; letters descriptive of, ili. 7, 8; batteries 
at (note), iii. 75; alarm of conspiracy, ili. 1023 ar- 
rival of British troops, lil. 108; popular joy at the 
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New York—Continued. 
declaration of independence, iii. 122; destruction 
of the statue of George IIL., iii. 122; arrival of more 
ships, iii. 124, 173; panic of the people, iii. 125; 
convention at White Plains, iii. 126; arrival of Lord 
Howe, iii. 131; forces collected in and about, iii. 
175; terror of the inhabitants, iii. 182; question 
of its destruction, iii. 224; letters of British officers 
relative to, iii. 225 #7, British ships come opposite, 
iii. 227; question of abandonment, ili. 239; left by 
Congress to the discretion of Washington, iii. 242 ; 
more ships move up the Sound, iii. 243; evacuated. 
by Putnam, iii. 246; conflagration bel Bal, AEG) S 
Committee of Safety to Washington on the defense 
ofthe Highlands, iii. 267 ; in perturbation on account 
of French fleet, v. 196; bay frozen over, v. 294; to 
be attacked, vi. 278; failure of intended attack on, 
vi. 283 ; evacuated, vii. 24 ff , excitement concern- 
ing the French War, vii. 326 

Niagara expedition against, i. 277; rallying place for 
Indians, Tories, etc., v. 216 

Nichols, Colonel, at Bennington, iv. 267 

Nicholson, Commodore, reception of Washington at 
New York, vii. 116 

Nicholson, John, Indian interpreter, ii. 41 

Nicola, Colonel Lewis, extraordinary letter of, vi. 407 

Noailles, Viscount de, capitulation of Yorktown, vi. 
382 

Non-importation associations, effect on British com- 
merce, ii. 18 

Nooks Hill, attempt to fortify, iii. 37 

North Carolina to be invaded, vi. 1 

North Church used for fuel, ii. 312 

North, Lord, premier, ii. 28 ; on the right of taxation, 
il. 29; bill favoring the export of tea, ii. 54; sur- 
render of Cornwallis, vi. 389 

Norwalk devastated by the British, v. 259 


O 


’ 


OGDEN, CAPTAIN AARON, concerning the exchange 
of Arnold for André, vi. 81 77 
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Ogden, Colonel Matthias, project to capture Prince 
William Henry, vi. 397 

O’Hara, General, at the Yadkin, vi. 216; surrenders 
the garrison of Yorktown, vi. 336 

Ohio Company, formation of, i. 62; despatch Chris- 
topher Gist to explore the Ohio, i. 67; establish a 
trading company at Will’s Creek, i. 89 

Ohio, expedition to the, ii. 32 

Ohio tribes incensed at the French, i. 89 

Oldham, Colonel, with St. Clair, vii. 261, 265 

Old South Church, desecration of, ii. 312 

Olney, Mrs., and Washington, vii. 71 

Onondagas, settlement destroyed by the Americans, 
v. 249 

Oriskany, battle of, iv. 249 7 

Orme, Captain Robert, hopes of success, i. 198; to 
Washington, i. 200 

Osgood, Samuel, in the treasury board, vil. 133 

Oswald, secretary to Arnold in the attack on Quebec, 
ii. 409 ; marches to Danbury, iv. Io2; at Monmouth 
Court-house, v. 170 

Otis, James, against writs of assistance, i. 419 


a 


PAINE, MR., ii. 146 

Paine, Thomas, iii. 291; on Washington’s retreat 
across the Jerseys, ili. 387 ; moral qualities of Wash- 
ington, iii. 387; to Washington on the key of the 
Bastile, vii. 225; Rights of Man reprinted, vii. 252 

Palfrey, Colonel William, substitutes an original 
prayer, ii. 363 

Palmer, Edmund, a spy, iv. 218 

Paris, Colonel, dispute, with Herkimer, iv. 247 ; killed 
by Red Jacket, iv. 252 

Paris, treaty of peace signed at, vii. I 

Parker, Colonel, debate on Jefferson’s report, vii. 383 

Parker, Commodore Hyde, expedition against 
Georgia, v. 231 

Parker, Daniel, commissioner to New York, vii. 6 

Parker, Sir Peter, attacks Sullivan’s Island, iii. 163, 
166; burns the Actgon, tii. 167 
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Parliament taxes America, i. 419, 421; extends the 
mutiny act to America, ii. I0; importuned by 
British merchants, ii. 28 ; passes the Boston Port 
Bill, ii. 56 

Parsons, General, sent to Peekskill, v. 135; at West 
Point, iv. 148 

Patterson, Brigadier-General, moves from Savannah, 
Vv. 350 

Patterson, Colonel, interview with Washington, iii. 
136 

Paulding, John, and André vi. 46 

Paulus Hook, situation of, v. 275, 277; relinquished 
by the British, vii. 24 

Peabody, Nathaniel, on committee to confer with 
Washington, v. 335 

Peale, Charles Wilson, portrait of Washington (ap- 
pendix), viii. 129 

Peekskill, attack on, iv. 77 

Pellew, Edward, Lord Exmouth, on Lake Champlain, 
iii. 322 

Pendleton, Edmund, delegate to the General Con- 
gress, ii. 72; sets out for Philadelphia, ii. 77; 
against Washington as Commeander-in-Chief, ii. 147 

Pennsylvania troops described, ii. 232; described by 
Graydon, iii. 153; Legislature of, remonstrates 
against the army going into winter quarters, v. 44; 
troops, their grievances, vi. 166; at Princeton, vi. 
171; British emissaries in camp, vi. 173; mutiny 
of, vii, 15 ; Council of, offer to Washington, vii. 37 
ff; insurrection in, vil. 398, 405 

Penobscot, bay of, British fort at, v. 271 ; expedition 
against, v. 272 

Percy, Lord, advances to reinforce Colonel Smith, ii. 
124 ; failure of ammunition, ii. 126; to lead the 
attack against Dorchester Heights, iii, 35; on Long 
Island, ili. 191; leaves Flatlands in Clinton’s 
division, ili. 198; attacks the American lines, iii. 
290; to reinforce Howe, iii. 298; menaces Fort 
Washington, ili. 305 

Peters, Judge, receives Washington, vii. 113 

Peters, Richard, Secretary to Governor Morris, i. 207, 
218 ; secretary to board of war and ordnance, iii. 78 
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Petersburg, ravaged by the British, vi. 265 

Peyrouney, Chevalier de, i. 16 

Philadelphia during the battle of Brandywine, iv. 306; 
British defenses, v. 32; British army described, v. 
103 #7. ; number of British in, v. 138; evacuated by 
the British, v. 157 

Phillips, General, commands artillery, iv. 156; forti- 
fies Sugar Hill, iv. 178; demurs to the expedition 
against Bennington, iv. 261 ; in the attack on Gates, 
iv. 361; covers Burgoyne’s retreat, iv. 366; visits 
Baroness de Riedesel, iv. 380 ; sails for New York, 
vi. 263; arrives at Portsmouth, vi. 264; regains 
Petersburg, vi. 255 ; death of, vi. 270 

Phillipse, Miss Mary, i. 291 ff, iii. 251 

Phipp’s Farm, battery erected on, ii. 356 

Phenix, ship of war, sails up the Hudson, iii. 125; 
moyes up near Fort Montgomery, iii. 141; and Rose 
retreat, ili. 184 

Piankeshas, king of, i. 71, 72 

Pichon, M., to Wm. Vans Murray, viii. 105 

Pickens, General, crosses the Dan, vi. 227; joins 
Greene, vi. 358 ; at Eutaw Springs, vi. 360 

Pickering, Colonel Timothy, with the Essex militia, 
ii. 126; quartermaster-general, v. 396; Secretary of 
War, vii. 418; to Washington, urging his return, 
viii. 14; Secretary of State, vili. 25; recommends 
Hamilton as second in command, viii. 90 

Piel, Lieutenant, character of Rahl, iii. 416; treat- 
ment of Hessian prisoners, iv. 5 

Pierce, Leigh, anecdote of Washington, vii. 97 

Pigot, General, ascends Breed’s Hill, ii. 177; orders a 
retreat, ii. 178 

Pigott, General Sir Robert, commands at Rhode Is- 
land, v. 199 

Pilgrims, i. 418 

Pinckney, Colonel, commands Fort Moultrie, v. 327; 
withdraws with part of the garrison from Fort 
Moultrie, v. 352 

Pinckney, Charles Cotesworth, minister to France, 
viii. 42 ; dismissed by the French Government, viii. 
77; envoy to France, viii. 79; appointed major- 
general, viii. 90, 97 
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Pinckney, Thomas, concerning British aggressions, 
vii. 389; wishes to be relieved, viii. 36 

Pine, portrait-of Washington (appendix), viii. 135 

Pine’s Bridge iii. 298 

Piqua, Indian town, i. 71 

Pitcairn, Major, sent forward to Concord, ii. 119; 
enters Lexington, ii. 119; orders the American 
yeomanry to disperse, ii. 120; puts them to flight, 
ii. 121; slain at Bunker’s Hill, ii. 186 

Pitt, William, administration, i. 335 

Pittsburg, embryo city, li. 34 

Plains of Abraham, i. 376; taken possession of by 
Wolfe, i. 382; victory of the English, i. 386 

Pomeroy, Seth, nominated general officer, ii. 106; 
appointed brigadier-general, ii. 151; in favor of 
occupying Charlestown heights, ii. 162; sharpshoot- 
ing, li. 183 

Pontiac’s War, i. 414 

Pontiac and Colonel Croghan, ii. 36 

Poor, General, to attack Burgoyne, iv. 363 

Porterfield, Colonel, commands Virginia troops, vi. 
8; mortally wounded, vi. 12 

Portraits of Washington (appendix), viii. 129 ft 

Port Royal Island, landing of Tarleton, v. 324 

Portsmouth, expedition against, vi. 258 

Posey, Major, at the storming of Stony Point, v. 265 

Potomac river, i. 395 

Powder, scarcity of, 11. 237 

Powel, Brigadier-General, in the invasion from 
Canada, iv. 156 

Prayers in Washington’s camp, i. 162 

Prescott, Colonel William, ii. 162 ; to fortify Bunker’s 
Hill, ii, 164; ascends Bunker’s Hill, ii. 166; sends 
for reinforcements, ii. 171 ; tenders the command to 
Warren, li. 177; orders a retreat, ii. 182 ; services at 
Bunker’s Hill, ii. 186 ; at Throg’s Neck, iii. 277 

Prescott, General, and Ethaa Allen, ii. 2900; com- 
mands British forces in Rhode Island, iv. I91 ; ex- 
changed for Lee, v. 142 

Preston, Major, in command of St. John’s, ii. 287; 
capitulates, 1i. 324 

Prevost, Bishop, vii. 123 
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Prevost, General, ordered to attack Georgia, v. 231; 
arrives at Savannah, and takes command, v, 233 
Prideaux, Brigadier-Geueral, to attack Fort Niagara, 
i. 369; is killed, i. 370 

Prince William Henry, project to capture, vi. 397 

Princeton, British forces assembled at, iv. 16; action 
at, iv. 19; killed and wounded, iv. 28 

Pringle, Captain, conducts British armament on Lake 
Champlain, iil. 317; engages Arnold, iii. 318 

Prisoners, exchange of, iv. 55 

Province Island, fortified by General Howe, v. 13 

Pulaski, Count, a volunteer, iv. 290; obtains a com- 
mand, iv. 308; infantry massacred by Ferguson, 
v. 226; death of, v. 287 

Pusaz, Hugh de, Bishop of Durham, his wealth and 
retinue, 1. 7 

Putnam, Captain, despatched to Cambridge, ii. 175 

Putnam, Israel, detached to reconnoitre, 1. 343; his 
history, li. 96 ; hears of the battle of Lexington, il. 
128; in command ofa regiment, ii. 133; appointed 
major-general, ii. 151; in command of Connecticut 
troops, ii. 158; in favor of occupying Charlestown 
heights, ii. 162; joins Prescott, ii. 164; advises 
fortifying Breed’s Hill, ii. 166; asks for reinforce- 
ments, ii. 171; words with Prescott, ii. 172 ; suggests 
a novel rampart, ii. 175; attempts to rally the 
troops, ii. 184; a leading spirit at Bunker’s Hill, ii. 
187 ; at Prospect Hill, ii. 213; his merits, ii. 223; 
complimented by Washington, ii. 229 ; and female 
prize, i1. 300; christens the captured mortar, 11.347 ; 
fortifies Lechmere Point, ii. 354; anecdote of, il. 
356; treats his men to an exploit, iii. 17; ready to 
attack Boston, iii. 25; appointed to command in 
New York, iii. 54; military devices, iii. 169; to 
Gates on the British force, iii. 171 ; in command of 
Long Island, ili. 194; retreat from New York, iii. 
246 ; traditional anecdote, iii. 248; at McGowan’s 
Pass, iii. 250; commands troops in the Jerseys, iii. 
308; takes command of Philadelphia, iii. 374; 
ordered to Princeton, iv. 46; stratagem to conceal 
his weakness, iv. 46; to command the Hudson, iv. 
130; to Sir Henry Clinton on Edmund Palmer, iv. 
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Putnam, Israel—Continued. 
218; force at Peekskill, iv. 343; to Clinton on the 
designs of the enemy, iv. 344, 346; out-manceuvred 
by Sir Henry Clinton, iv. 352; to Washington on the 
movements of the British, iv. 355; desires to attack 
New York, v. 19; his ‘“‘hobby-horse,”’ v. 22; goes 
to Connecticut on private matters, v. 121; at West 
Point, v. 223; commands at Danbury, v. 234; at 
Smith’s Clove, v. 256; seconds the resolutions of 
Knox, vi. 427 

Putnam, Colonel Rufus, directs the works about 
King’s Bridge, iii. 91 

Pyle, Colonel, defeated by Lee and Pickens, vi. 228 


Q 


QUEBEC, its situation, i. 374; capitulates, i. 386; 
alarm caused by Arnold, ii. 371; besieged by Mont- 
gomery, ii. 4o1; blockade raised, iii. 68 

Quincy, Josiah, at town-meetings, ii. 75 


R 


RAHL, COLONEL, attack on Chatterton’s Hill, iii. 295 ; 
attack on Fort Washington, iii. 333; in command 
of Trenton, ili. 394; reconnoitres the banks of the 
Delaware, ili. 397; relaxes his vigilance, iii. 407; 
bewildered by the attack, iii. 411; wounded, iti. 
412; taken prisoner, ili. 413; his character, iii. 
417; death and burial, iit. 418 

Ramsey, Colonel, at Monmouth Court-house, vy. 169 

Randolph, Edmund, nominated Attorney-General, vii. 
16I ; opposed to a national bank, vii. 236; to Wash- 
ington, urging a continuance of office, vii. 295; 
concerning French prizes, vii. 340; succeeds Jeffer- 
son as Secretary of State, vii. 379; Fauchet’s de- 
spatch, viii. 14; correspondence with Washington, 
viii. 17 ; resigns, viii. 18 ; his vindication, viii. 23 ff. 

Randolph, Peyton, heads a company of volunteers, i. 
304 ; elected moderator, ii. 24, 61; delegate to 
General Congress, ii. 72; president of second Con- 
gress, il. 142; return to Virginia Assembly, ii. 142 
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Randolph, of Tuckahoe, and his horse Shakespeare, 
i. 398 

Rank of officers, i. 185 

Rapelye, Mrs., betrays the Americans, iii. 221 

Rawdon, Lord, iv. 349; embarks from New York, v. 
328; concentrates his forces at Camden, vi. 10; 
affair at Hobkirk’s Hill, vi. 305 ; evacuates Camden, 
vi. 306; enters Ninety-Six, ‘vi. 308; pursued by 
Greene, vi. 309; at Orangeburg, vi. 310; departs 
for Europe, vi. 317 

Rawlings, Colonel, at Fort Washington, iii. 331, 333 

Rawlins bleeds Washington, viii. 115 

Red Hook, battery erected at, iii. 188, 202 

Red Jacket at Oriskany, iv. 252 

Reed, Colonel Joseph, ordered to assist Prescott, ii. 
172; repulses General Howe, ii. 180; Washington’s 
secretary, ii. 225 ; ou scarcity of powder, ii. 239; on 
reserve of ammunition, li. 274; departs for Phila- 
delphia, ii. 310; meets Lieutenant Brown, iii. 134; 
recognition of Washington’s rank, iii. 134; on sec- 
tional jealousies, ili. 152; on the policy of remain- 
ing in New York, iii. 173; relative to Clinton’s 
arrival at New York, iii. 174; on the British, iii. 
178; on Putnam’s happiness, iii. 195; to his wife, 
lii. 225, 228, 243, 271; concerning desertions, iii. 
230; insolence of British troops, iii. 253 ; opposed to 
holding Fort Washington, ii1. 326; to Lee, dispar- 
aging to Washington, iii. 344; despatched to Bur- 
lington, ili. 347; rebuke from Washington, i355). 
reconciliation (note), iii. 360; on Washington’s 
return to Princeton, ili. 371 ; stationed at Bristol, 
iil. 399 ; marches to Bordentown, iv.9; to Washing- 
ton from Trenton, iv. 10; sends in pursuit of Donop, 
iv. II; surprises a British picket, iv. 17; scours the 
country, iv. 36; appeal to Washington, iv. 137; to 
Gates, comparing exploits, v. 31; to Wharton, rela- 
tive to attack on Philadelphia, v. 34 ; narrow escape 
of, v. 40; reply to Johnstone, v. 150; drafts procla- 
mation for Arnold, v. 304; to Greene on Arnold’s 
conduct, v. 306; president ‘of the Executive Council 
of Pennsylvania, vi. 307 ; revolt of the Pennsylvania 
line, vi. 173 ; propositions to the troops, vi. 174 
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Reign of Terror, commencement of, vii. 318 

Reparti, Captain, 1. 107, 111 

Republicans, party formed, vii. 239 

Revolution commenced, ii. 117; trials of the, v. 290 

Reynell, Lieutenant, iv. 334 

Rhode Island, sends volunteers, ii. 216; Massachusetts 
and Connecticut fit out armed vessels, ii. 302 ; plan 
of attack, v. 199; siege abandoned, v. 208; evacu-. 
ated by the British, v. 283 

Richardson, Colonel, joins Washington at New York, 
ili. 230 

Richmond in Arnold’s possession, vi. 181 

Riedesel, Baron, in Canada, iii. 97; attacks St. Clair’s 
rearguard, iv. "187; in the attack on Gates, iv. 361 ; 
covers Burgoyne’s retreat, iv. 366 

Riedesel, Baroness de, with Burgoyne’s army, iv. 321 ; 
during the battle, iv. 367; describes burial of Gen- 
eral Fraser, iv. 370; exposed to the horrors of war, 
iv. 378; reception by Schuyler, iv. 387 

Rifle dress, origin of, i. 355 

Riker, Lieutenant, ii. 335 

Robertson, General, communicates with General 
Howe, ili. 36 

Robertson, Lieutenant-General, on commission con- 
cerning André, vi. 85 

Robinson, Colonel Beverley, and Washington, i. 290 ; 
in the attack against Fort Montgomery, iv. 349; 
connection with Arnold’s treason, vi. 35 ; to Wash- 
ington, interceding for André, vi. 64; accompanies 
commission, vi. 85. 

Robinson, Speaker, thanks Washington on behalf of 
the colony, i. 392; objects to Patrick Henry’s reso- 
lutions, i. 425 

Rochambeau, Count de, expected, v. 338; arrives at 
Newport, v. 385; past history, v. 385; his troops, 
v. 389; arranges plan of campaign with Washing- 
ton, vi. 256; interview with Washington, vi. 279 5 at 
Dobb’s Ferry, vi. 283; awkward predicament, Vi: 288; 
visits West Point with Washington, vi. 326; accom- 
panies Washington, vi. 339; addresses the Gatinais 
grenadiers, vi. 374 ; at Williamsburg, vi. 392; at 
Verplanck’s Point, vi. 411; retrospect of, viti. 80 WE 
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Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, and Louis XVI., vii. 174 

Rocky Mount attacked by Sumter, vi. 7 

Rodney to advance against the British, iv. 287 

Rogers, Colonel Robert, the renegade, iii. 260; at 
Mamaroneck, iii. 287 

Romilly, Sir Thomas, on Arnold’s conduct (note), vi. 
98 

Rose, ship of war, sails up the Hudson, iii. 125 ; moves 
up near Fort Montgomery, iii. 141; and Phenix 
retreat, iii. 184 

Ross, Major, capitulation of Yorktown, vi. 382 

Rugeley, Colonel, taken by Colonel Washington, vi. 
154 

Rush, Dr. Benjamin, at Mercer’s death-bed, iv. 35. 

Russell, Lieutenant-Colonel, takes command of Fort 
Mifflin, v. 16 

Rutledge, Edward, member of the board of war and 
ordnance, iii. 78 ; on committee to confer with Lord 
Lowe, ili. 232; clothed with dictatorial powers, v. 
326; endeavors to rouse the militia, v. 353 ; to Wash- 
ington, imploring aid for South Carolina, vi. 157 

Rutledge, John, judge of Supréme Court, vii. 163 


S) 


SACKVILLE, LorRD GEORGE, and General Lee, ii. 1o1 

Sag Harbor, expedition against, iv. 109 

Saltonstall, Commodore, convoys expedition against 
Penobscot, v. 272 

Saratoga occupied by Burgoyne, iv. 375 

Sargent, Colonel, estimate of St. Clair’s loss, vii. 265 

Saunders, Admiral, i. 387 

Savage Mountain, i. 140, 228 

Savannah besieged by D’Estaing and Lincoln, v. 286 

Scammel, Colonel Alexander, mistake, iii. 218; vigi- 
lant guard over André, vi. 76; capture and death, 
vin. 351 7 fain 

Scarooyadi accompanies the half-king, i. 147 ; arrives 
in camp, i. I51 ; at Braddock’s camp, i. 219; taken 
by the French, i. 332 ; son killed by mistake, 1. 238 ; 
remains true to the English, i. 275; accounts for 
Braddock’s defeat, i. 276 
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Schuyler, Philip, appointed major-general, ii, 151; 
sets out from Philadelphia, ii. 189; his origin and 
education, ii. 190; delegate to Congress, bk, 14oye & 
sympathy with Washington, alte « s\n ordered to 
‘Ticonderoga, ii. 259; to “Washington, picture of a 
frontier post, li. 260, 262 ; to Washington, ii. 263, 265, 
270, 271; repairs to Albany, ji. 266; illness, il. 271, 
283 ; arrives at the Isle aux Noix, ii. 272; skirmish 
before St. John’s, ii. 281 ; attivals of reinforcements, 
ii. 282 ; prepares to invest St. John’s, ii. 283 ; return 
to Ticonderoga, ii. 283; on Allen’s imprudence, ii. 
292; to Washington, ii. 293, 320, 340; to Congress on 
the conduct of troops, li. 334 ; high-minded ‘tebuke, 
ii. 335 ; intention to retire, ii. 3383 annoyance from 
sectional prejudice, ii. 341; to Washington on the 
disasters in Canada, iii. I, 2, 725 besieges and cap- 
tures Sir John Johnson, iii. 28 conduct applauded 
by Congress, iii, 4; question of command with 
Gates, iii. 145, 148; at Ticonderoga, iii. 147; on 
the security of the Northern department, iv. 73; 
direction of affairs, iv. 81; tenders his resignation, 
iv. 82; resignation not accepted, iv. 83 ; misunder- 
standings with Congress, iv. 84; reprimanded by 
Congress, iv. 88; in Philadelphia, iv. 90; report of 
committee of inquiry, hig 10S memorial to Con- 
gress, iv. 112; reinstated in his command, iv. 119; 
reception at Albany, iv. 120; on fortifying Mount 
Independence, iv. 121; at Ticonderoga, iv. 158; 
hastens to Fort George, iv. 159; to Congress on the 
invasion from Canada, iy. 159; to Washington with 
St. Clair’s letter, iv. 162; hopeful letters, iv. 168 ; 
to Washington on the evacuation of Ticonderoga, 
LVL OR throws up works on Moses Creek, iv. 194; 
to Washington on the enemy’s movements, iv. 197; 
slanders against, iv. 203; summoned to Congress, 
iv. 210; cause of prejudice against (note), iv. 214 ff: 
retires to Fort Miller, iv. 231 ; takes post at Still- 
water, iv. 237 ; recalled to attend court of i inquiry, 
VCE 57 sends relief to Gansevoort, iv. 258 ; moves 
from Stillwater, iv. 259; to Duane on the appoint- 
ment of Gates, iv. 260; on Stark’s victory, iv. 271; 
returns to Albany, i iv. 324 ; promotes the success of 
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Schuyler, alee hogar 
the campaign, iv. 324; benevolent conduct, iv. 389; 
on committee to confer with Washington, Ve3s5s 
to Arnold on Washington’s disposition, V. 341 

Schuyler, Mrs., anecdote, ii. 192 

Scott, Captain, wounded at Sullivan’s Island, iii. 166 

Scott, General Charles, expedition against "Indians, 
Vii. 255 

Seat of Government, vii. 212 7. 

Sectional jealousies, ‘Washington to Schuyler, ili. 151; 
John Adams on, iii. 159; Washington’s general 
order upon, iii. 176; Washington relative to, iy. 74 

Sevier, Colonel, in the battle of King’s Mountain, vi. 
137 

Seymour, Colonel Thomas, commands Connecticut 
light horse, iii. 155; to Washington for a discharge 
of troops, iii. 156; to Governor Trumbull, iil. 157 

Shank, Captain, skirmish with McPherson, vi. 297 

Sharpe, Governor, i. 183 ; furnishes wagons, i, 197 

Sharpless, portr ait of Washington (appendix), viil. 136 

Shaw, Captain, society of the Cincinnati, vii. 77, 

Shaw, Major, to his father, iv. 406 ; Washington and 
the army, vi. 425 

Shee, Colonel, iii. 152 

Shelburne, Major, and detachment captured, iii. 83 

Shelby, Colonel, in the battle of King’s Mountain, vi. 
138 

Shenandoah, Valley of, i. 48; ravaged by Indians, i. 
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Shepard, Colonel, wounded, iti. 286 

Sherman, Roger, member of the board of war and 
ordnance, ili. 78; introduces Gates to Congress, iv. 
121; at Washington’s inauguration, vii, 122 

Shingis, chief of the Delawares, i. 96; instigates out- 
rages on the colonists, ks Ags s elle Kittanning, i, 306; 
blockades Fort Pitt, i. 414 

Shippen, Edward, v. 305 

Shippen, Miss Margaret, v. 305 

Shirley, General, expedition against Niagara, i. 277; 
plan of campaign, i. 289 

Shirley, Governor of Massachusetts, i. 202 

Shirley, William, to Governor Morris, i. 224 
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Short Hills, Washington posted at, v. 371 

Shreve, Colonel, retreating, v. 167; in the fight at 
Springfield, v. 378 

Shuldam, Admiral, iti. 36 

Silliman, General, rouses the country, iv. 102; joined 
by Arnold and Wooster, iv. 102 

Simcoe, Colonel, accompanies Arnold, vi. 161; dev- 
astates Westham, vi. 181 ; deceives Steuben, vi. 295 ; 
skirmish with Butler, vi. 297 

Sireuil, Captain de, slain, vi. 377 

Skene, Colonel, joins Burgoyne, iv. 230; suggests an 
expedition to Bennington, iv. 242; to accompany 
the expedition, iv. 261 

Slavery, Washington concerning, viii. 120 

Smallwood, Colonel, iii. 152; reinforces Washington, 
iii. 201 ; bravery of his macaronis, iii. 207 ; wounded, 
iii. 296 ; to co-operate with Rodney, iv. 289; his 
new militia, iv. 315; stationed on the Catawba, vi. 
148 

Smith, Joshua Hett, delivers Arnold’s letter to Colonel 
Robinson, vi. 37; takes André ashore, vi. 38; parts 
with André, vi. 44; sent a prisoner to West Point, 
vi. 70; acquitted, vi. 96 

Smith, Lieutenant-Colonel, commands expedition 
against Concord, ii. 118 ; sends for reinforcements, 
ii. 119; sends Major Pitcairn forward, ii. 119; 
arrives at Lexington, ii. 121; enters Concord, 1i. 
122; harassed by the Americans, li. 123 ; reinforced 
by Lord Percy, 11. 124 

Smith, Lieutenant-Colonel Samuel, commands Fort 
Mifflin, iv. 410; reeeives thanks of Congress, iv. 416; 
disabled, v. 15 ; voted a sword by Congress, v. 18 

Smith, Lieutenant, killed while bearing flag, iv. 399 

Smith, William, the historian, on Gage, ii. 63 

Smith, Chief Justice William, on commission concern- 
ing André, vi. 85 

Smith, William S., commissioner to New York, vii. 6 

Soldiers’ claims, ii. 32 ; adjusted (note), ii. 42 

South Carolina, invasion of, v. 288; condition and 
population, v. 321 ; symptoms of revolt, vi. 4; lower 
part described, vi. 5 

Spain and the Mississippi, vii. 130 
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Specht, Brigadier-General, in command of Burgoyne’s 
camp, iv. 361 

Spencer, Joseph, appointed brigadier-general, ii. 151, 
222; at Roxbury, ii., 230; at Harlem, iii. 241 

Spicer, Major, at Brandywine, iv. 299 ' 

Spotswood, Colonel Alexander, forms Washington’s 
guard, iv. 97 

Springfield, N. J., American troops at, v. 371; burned 
by the British, v. 379 

Stamp Act projected, 1. 421 ; first opposition to, i. 423; 
preparations to enforce it, ii. 4; popular agitation, 
li. 5; repealed, ii. 9 

Stanislaus, King, makes General Lee his aide-de- 
camp, ii. 100; friendship for General Lee, ii. 102 

Stanwix, Colonel, i. 326 

Stark, John, carries the alarm, ii. 128; arrives with 
troops from New Hampshire, ii. 158; arrives at 
Bunker’s Hill, 11. 174; anecdote, ii. 176; repulses 
General Howe, ii. 178, 183 ; at Bennington, iv. 220, 
264; appeal to his patriotism, iv. 256; serves on 
his own responsibility, iv. 264; defeats Baum, iv. 
268; to Lafayette, v. 82; forage in Winchester 
county, vi. 125 

Staten Island, British throwing up works, iii. 119 

St. Clair, Colonel, detached to Three Rivers, ili. 93 ; 
takes command at Ticonderoga, iv. 120; to Schuyler 
on Burgoyne’s force, iv. 161 ; evacuates Ticonderoga, 
iv. 169; calls a council of war, iv. 179; evacuates 
Ticonderoga, and Mount Independence, iv. 180; his 
retreat, iv. 181 ; attacked by General Fraser, iv. 
187) reaches Fort Edward, iv.. 189 ; summoned to 
Congress, iv. 210; insinuations against, vi. 105; 
sent to reinforce Greene, vi. 391; receives Washing- 
LOL Wil aL Lat at Washington’ s inauguration, vil. 
122; commands Indian expedition, vii. 242 ; charac- 
ter and equipment, vil. 255 77., surprised by Indians, 
vii. 261 ; reaches Fort Jefferson, vii. 264; arrives at 
Fort Washington, vii. 265; asks for a court of in- 
quiry, vii. 279 ; exculpated by House of Representa- 
tives, vii. 281 

St. Clair, Sir John, precedes Braddock, i. 194 ; to Gov- 
ernor Morris, i. 195; engages wagons and horses, i, 
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St. Clair, Sir John—Continued. 
197; his wrath at Fort Cumberland, i. 206; in the 
advance to Fort Duquesne, 1. 244 ; orders Ww ashing- 
ton to Williamsburg, 1. 351 

Steele, Mrs. Elizabeth, and General Greene, vi. 215 

Stephen, Colonel Adam, joins W ashington, al, Eg & 
promoted by Washington, i. 158; with ‘Washington, 
i. 271; at Princeton, ili. 361; at the battle of Ger- 
mantown, iv. 396; dismissed, v. 36 

Sterling, Colonel, lands at Fort Washington, iii, 331; 
mortally wounded, v. 369 

Steuben, Baron, his history, vy. 111; to Washington on 
his desire to serve America, v. 113; appointed in- 
spector-general, v. 115; disciplines the army, v. 116, 
170; anecdotes of, v. 116 ff. ; to preside over court 
of inquiry, vi. 111; commands in Virginia, vi. 179; 
opposes Arnold, vi. 182; at York, vi. 259; deceived 
by Simcoe, vi. 295; opens second parallel before 
Yorktown, vi. 373; society of the Cincinnati, vii. 
7; at Washington’s inauguration, vii. 122 

Stevens, General, joins Gates, vi. 10; at the battle of 
Camden, vi. 13 #7, takes charge of Morgan’s pris- 
oners, vi. 208; at Guilford Court-house, vi. 235; 
orders a retreat, vi. 236 

Stewart, Captain, assists Braddock, i. 251, 254 

Stewart, Colonel, at Monmouth Court-house, v. 169; 
accompanies Wayne, vi. 170 

Stewart, Colonel, at Guilford Court-house, vi. 237 

Stickney, Colonel, at Bennington, iv. 267 

Stirling, Lord, in command at New York, iii. 54; re- 
port on the condition of the Highlands, iii. 76; 
moves against General Grant, 1ii. 200 ; attacks Corn- 
wallis, ili, 206; surrenders himself, iti. 208; ex- 
changed, iti. 259; resolves to entrap Rogers, iii. 
287; crosses the Hudson, ili. 310; falls back on 
Trenton, ili. 372; at Matouchin Church, iv. 144; 
driven in by Cornwallis, iv. 146; in favor of attack- 
ing Philadelphia, v. 31 ; correspondence with Wil- 
kinson on the pea letter, v. 87; appeases the 
honor of Wilkinson, v. 94; at Monmouth Court- 
house, v. 171; anaes ‘at New Bridge, v. 277; un- 
successful descent on Staten Island, v. 295 77 
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St. John’s, Canada, expedition against, ii. 140 ; General 
Schuyler appears before it, ii. 281 : invested by 
Montgomery, ii. 287 ; capitulates, ii. 324 

St. John’s Island, landing of Sir Henry Clinton, v. 
324 

St. Leger, Colonel, to make a diversion, iv. 157 ; 
vests Fort Schuyler, iv. 243; presses the siege, es 
276 ; obliged to decamp, iv. 277 

St. Luc commands Indians, iv. 232; reputation, iv. 
262 

St. Lucia, expedition against, v. 230 

Stobo, Captain, left as hostage, i. 171; letter from 
Fort Duquesne, i. 179; imprisonment in Quebec, i. 
188 ; obtains grant of land ( (note), ii. 43 

Stockwell, Lieutenant, guides Colonel Willett, iv. 254 

Stoddart, Captain, and Wilkinson, v. go 

Stonington cannonaded, ii. 298 

Stony Point, landing of the British, iv. 347; being 
fortified, v. 254; taken by the British, v. 255; 
stormed by the Americans, v. 264 ff. ; killed and 
wounded, v. 266; evacuated and destroyed by the 
Americans, v. 269; fortified and garrisoned by the 
British, v. 269 /- 

St. Pierre, Chevalier Legardeur de, reception of Wash- 
ington, i. 107; gives Washington his reply to Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddie, i. 111; his reply to Governor Din- 
widdie, i. 125 ; commands Canadians and Indians, 1. 
279; slain, i. 282 

Stringer, Dr., dismissed, iv. 85 

St. Simon, Marquis, lands with troops, vi. 337; em- 
barks his troops, vi. 391 

Stuart, Colonel, joins Lord Rawdon, vi. 309; encamps 
on the Congaree, vi. 317; battle of Eutaw Springs, 
vi. 361; retreats to Monk’s Corner, vi. 366 

Stuart, Dr, to Washington on sectional interests, vii. 
202; to Washington on ceremonials, vii. 215 

Stuart, Gilbert, portrait of Washington (appendix), 
Vili. 152 

Sugar Hill commands Ticonderoga, iv. 177 ; fortified 
by the British, iv. 179 

Sugar House, iv. 68 

Sulgrave, ‘‘Washington’s Manor,” described, i. 16 
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Sullivan, General, under Major-General Lee, ii. 230; 
sent to Portsmouth, ii. 306; despatched to New 
York, iii. 54; despatched to Canada, ili. 59; takes 
cominand, iii. 93; to Washington, iii. 94, 99; re- 
treats, iii. 100; embarks for Crown Point, 111. 101 ; 
requests leave of absence, iii, 147; tenders his 
resignation, iii. I51; in temporary command, ili, 
189; retreats, iii. 203; taken prisoner, iii. 204; at 
Vealtown, iii. 379; hastens to join Washington, ili, 
384, 392; attacks Trenton, iii. 410; at Morristown, 
iv. 44; behind the Sourland Hills, iv. 142; to ad- 
vance to the Highlands, iv. 149; attempts to sur- 
prise the enemy, iv. 289; at Brandywine, iv. 296; 
at the battle of Germantown, iv. 396; describes 
Washington at Germantown, iv. 403; to attack 
Rhode Island, v. 197; moves from Providence, v. 
200; before Newport, v. 202; at Honeyman’s Hill, 
v. 203; protest against D’Estaing’s proceeding to 
Boston, v. 205; general protest against the de- 
parture of the French fleet, v. 206 ; retreats to Batt’s 
Hill, v. 208; commands expedition against the In- 
dians, v. 249; retires from the service, v. 251; 
Hamilton’s talent for finance, vi. 182 

Sullivan’s Island fortified, iii. 161 ; battle of, iii. 163 ; 
loss of the Americans, iii. 167 

Sumner, General, at Eutaw Springs, vi. 360, 362 

Sumter, Thomas, character and services, vi. 5 ff. > 
successful attack on Hanging Rock, vi. 7; sends to 
Gates for reinforcements, vi. 11; reduces redoubt 
on the Wateree, vi. 16; surprised by Tarleton, vi. 
18 #f.; again in the field, vi. 145; fight at Black 
Stock Hill, vi. 146 f% ,; rejoins Greene, vi. 317 

Sutherland, Major, commands at Paulus Hook, v. 
2) 

Symonds, Colonel, joins Stark, iv. 266 


a 


TALBOT, CAPTAIN, at Fort Mifflin, v. 16 7% 
Talleyrand and the American envoys, viii, 81; amica- 
ble overtures, viil. 104 
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Tallmadge, Major, and André, vi. 51; escorts es 
to the Robinson House, vi. 69; predicts André’ 
fate, vi. 73; to Colonel Webb, comumiserating ae 
dré, vi. 83; account of André’s execution, vi. 93; 
successful exploit, vi. 125 ff. 

Tanacharisson, a Seneca chief, i. 67; accompanies 
Washington to the French post, i. 93; letter to 
Washington, i. 135; prepares for battle, i. 147; 
opinion of white men’s warfare, i. 174; his death, i. 
175 

Tarleton, Lieutenant-Colonel Banastre, on the expedi- 
tion to South Carolina, v. 321; description. of, v. 323 
U-; joins General Patterson, v. 350; surprises Gen- 
eral Huger’s camp v. 3553 ‘surprises Americans at 
Janeau’s Ferry, v. 358; butchery at Waxhaw, v. 
363 #% » surprises Sumter, vi. 18 ; in quest of Marion, 
vi. 144; fight at Black Stock Hill, vi. 146; sent in 
quest of Morgan, vi. 193; battle of the Cowpens, vi. 
199 f. 5 detached to Beattie’s Ford, vi. 211; sur- 
prise at Tarraut’s Tavern, vi. 214 ; recalled to Hills- 
borough, vi. 228; skirmish with Lee, vi. 234; in 
Virginia, vi. 294 Va ; skirmish with the French, vi. 


Tarrant’s Tavern, militia surprised by Tarleton, vi. 
214 

Tash, Colonel, ordered to Fishkill, 111. 269 

Tate, Captain, under Morgan, vi. 156 

Taxation of American colonies, i. 421 

Ten Broeck, General, iv. 281, 366 

Ternant, M., inspector, v. 115 

Ternay, Chevalier de, to command French fleet, v. 
337 3 arrives at Newport, v. 385 

Thayer, commands Fort Mifflin, v. 16 7% 

Thicketty Run, Braddock encamps at 1. 237 

Thomas, John, appointed jbataae terest, Tie Hist S 
commands the right wing, ii. 160; fortifies Roxbury 
Neck ii. 213% offended on a question of rank, ii. 
223. at Roxbury, ii. 230; sets out for Dorchester 
Heights, iii. 29; reinforced, ili. 33; commands in 
Canada, iii. 50; headquarters at Albany, holy Gur s 
arrives at Quebec, lii. 65; at Point Deschambault, 
iii. 68, 92 ; illness and death, lii. 92 
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Thompson, Brigadier-General, despatched to Canada, 
iii. 59; at the mouth of the Sorel, iii. 93 ; captured 
at Three Rivers, iii. 99; Thompson, Colonel, at 
Sullivan’s Island, iii. 166 ; receives thanks of Con- 
gress, ill. 167 

Three Mile Run, skirmish at, v. 39 : 

Throg’s Neck, landing of the British iii. 276 

Ticonderoga to be reduced, i. 336; dismantled, i. 372 ; 
expedition against, ii. 133; surprised by Ethan 
Allen, ii. 138; strength of garrison, ii. 261; ap- 
proach of Burgoyne, iv. 160; evacuated, iv. 169, 
180; Burgoyne fortifies Mount Hope, lv. 176; com- 
manded by Sugar Hill, iv. 177; effects of evacua- 
tion, iv. 189; surprised by Colonel Brown, iv. 338; 
evacuated by the British, iv. 390 

Tilghman, Colonel Tench, on General Lee, iii. 283 ; 
rival generalship, lii. 301; enemy at Dobb’s Ferry, 
lil. 304; to R. R. Livingston, relative to Greene, iti. 
337 ; Washington’s aide-de-camp, iv. 45; Washing- 
ton’s festive gaiety, vii. 71 ; death of, vii. 79 

Tilley, M. de, detached to the Chesapeake, vi. 
It ee ea Me 

Townsend, Brigadier, in the expedition to Quebec, i. 
3733; sent against Montcalm, i. 376; advances to 
meet De Bougainville, i. 383; and General Lee, ii. 
IOI 

Travelling in 1756, i. 286 

Treat, Captain, killed at Fort Mifflin, v. 15 

Treaty with France, v. 130; rejoicings in the United 
States, v. 133; with England (Jay’s), wiii. 3 ; debated 
in the Senate, viii. 5; ratified, vili. 6; public 
outcry against, viii. 7; Washington concerning, 
viii. 9 

Trent, Captain William, sent to expostulate with the 
French, i. 92; despatched to the frontier, i. 126; his 
behavior, i. 134 

Trenton, in command of Colonel Rahl, iii. 394; pro- 
jected attack on, iii. 4oo; march of American troops, 
lili. 406 ; surrender of the Hessians, iii. 413 

Tripplet, Captain, under Morgan, vi. 156 

Troup, Major, iv. 117 

Truman, Captain, with General St. Clair, vii. 260 
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Trumbull, Colonel John, portraits of Washington 
(appendix), vili. 147; aide-de-camp to Washington, 
li. 224 ; selects site for a fort, iii. 147; arrives from 
Europe, vii, 188 ; message from Lafayette to Wash- 
ington, vii. 189 ; 

Trumbull, Jonathan, patriotism, ii. 219, iv. 206; to 
Washington, li. 219; asks protection for New Lon- 
don, li. 233; to Washington on desertion of Con- 
necticut troops, ii. 345; aids General Lee, ii. 393; 
concerning Schuyler and Gates, iii. 149 

Trumbull, Joseph, appointed commissary-general, ii. 
231 ; to Gates concerning Schuyler and Lee, iii. 150, 
274; accusing Schuyler, iv. 84; resigns, iv. 214 

Tryon, Governor, absent in England, ii. 199; recep- 
tion in New York, Tok BON letter concerning, 1ii. 58; 
conspiracy in New York, ili. 103; offers bounty to 
recruits, ili. 105; on colonial loyalty (note), iii. 108 ; 
conducts an expedition against Danbury, iv. lol f. ; 
commences the retreat, iv. 105; reaches Canepo 
Hill, iv. 107; sends Lord North’s bill to Washing- 
ton, v. 130; commands expedition against Connecti- 
euty ve 257 Va 

Tupper, Colonel, attacks the Rose and Phenix, iii. 
175 

Turtle Bay cannonaded, ili. 244 

Tuttle, Rev. Joseph F., anecdotes (note), v. 294 


We 
UNITED COLONIES, ii. 144 
V. 


VALLEY FORGE, march to, v. 45; condition of the 
troops, v. 102; described by British historian, v. 
103; amount of American troops, v. 138 

Van Braam, Jacob, Washington’s fencing master, 1. 
80; accompanies Washington as interpreter, 1. 94; 
made captain, i. 132; recommended by poh gr 
for promotion, i. 159; treats with the French, 
170; accused of treachery, i. 173 ; imprisoned a 
Quebec, i. 188; sent to England, I. 189; obtains 
grant of land, ii, 43; to Washington, relating his 
history, vii. 39 
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Van Cortlandt, Pierre, to General Lee, ii. 395; patri- 
otic zeal, iii. 139; family (note), iii. 143; joins 
Schuyler, iv. 279 

Van Dechow, Major, and Colonel Rahl, lil. 396; mor- 
tally wounded, Lil. 414 

Van Rensselaer, General, drives back the marauders, 
vi. I12 

Van Schaick, Colonel, iv. 169; expedition against the 
Onondagas, v. 249 

Van Wart, , Isaac, and André, vi. 46; and the death of 
André, vi. 95 

Varick, Colonel, in correspondence with Schuyler, iv. 
324, 382 

Varnum, General, iv. 148; reinforces Washington, iv. 
4o8 ; at Red Bank, v. 14; on the destitution of the 
troops, v. 47; meets Washington, vii. 97 

Vaughan, General, to move up the Hudson, iv. 355 ; 
expedition up the Hudson, v. 255 

Venango, i. 102 

Vergennes, Count de, prediction concerning the 
American colonies, i. 391; on the battle of German- 
town, iv. 406; solicits the liberation of Captain 
Asgill, vi. 402 

Vermont admitted into the Union, vii. 241 

Verplanck’s Point, landing of the British, iv. 346; 
fort erected on, v. 254 

Villiers, Captain de, sallies from Fort Duquesne, i. 
166; on the affair at Great Meadows, i. 176 

Vincent, Earl St., in the expedition against Quebec, 
1. 373 

Viomenil, General, the Baron de, embarked, vi. 256; to 
storm a redoubt, vi. 373; carries the redoubt, vi. 376 

Virginia divided into military districts, i. 80; House 
of Burgesses convened, i. 128; vote thanks to Wash- 
ington rand his officers, i. 173; grant £20,000 for the 
public service, i. 183 ; recruits, their appearance and 
discipline, i. 216: Legislature, reform the militia 
laws, 1. 283; Assembly, vote measures of relief, i. 
300; troops, gallant conduct, i. 364; aristocratical 
days, i. 396, 399; Legislature, their proceedings, ii. 
20; sympathy w ith the patriots of New England, ii. 
23; adjourn to a private house, ii. 24 ; Peyton Ran- 
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dolph moderator, ii. 24; public discontents, ii. 30, 
45; Board of Commissioners, ible, BY Legislature 
prorogued by the Governor, ii. 46; corresponding 
comunittee, il. 47; Legislature i in session, ii. 57; pro- 
tests against obnoxious acts of Parliament, it, 58 5 

dissoly ed, li. 59; adjourn to the Raleigh tavern, ii. 
593 recommend a General Congress, ii, 59; meeting 
called, ii. 61; military preparations, ii. 108; second 
convention at Richmond, ii. 113; troops described, 
li. 232; General Assembly of, conduct toward Gates, 
vi. 151; Assembly, reception of Washington, vii. 51; 
appropriation to Washington, vii. 56 


WwW 


WADWORTH, COLONEL, resigns, v. 292 

Wainwood, Mr., intercepts a treasonable letter, ii. 299 

Walcott, Colonel, referee for exchange of prisoners, 
iv. 58 

Waldeckers join General Howe, iii. 288 

Wales, Judge, on the bombardment of Boston, ii. 309 

Walker, Captain, interprets for Steuben, v. 116 

Walker, Thomas, and General Prescott (note), ii. 353 

Wallace, Captain, piratical reputation, il. 299, 377; 
before New York, iii. 125 

Wallace, Sir James, to go up the Hudson, iv. 355 

Walpole, Horace, wane of Washington, re) aye & 
anecdotes of Braddock, i. 193; satirical remark on 
Braddock’s delay, i. 24t ; on Grenville, 1, 423; on 
Lord Botetourt, ii. 21; and Horatio Gates, ii. 109 ; 
on Burgoyne’s plays, ii. 21 ; concerning General 
Gage, ii. 308 

Walpole, Sir Robert, on American taxation, i. 418 

Wando, works thrown up, v. 354 

Ward, Artemas, nominated general officer, ii. 106; 
commands American camp, li. 133 ; appointed major- 
general, ii. 150; elected secondin ‘command, a sega 8 
headquarters at Cambridge, ii. 158; doubts the ex: 
pediency of occupying Charlestown Heights, ii. 
162; reinforces Prescott, ii. 172; commands right 
wing, ii. 230; enters Boston, iii. 43 
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Ward, Henry, transmits treasonable letter to General 
Greene, ii. 299 

Warner, Seth, Ethan Allen’s lieutenant, ii. 135; in 
the expedition against Ticonderoga, ii. 136; sur- 
prises Crown Point, ii. 139; repairs to Congress and 
to New York Convention, ii. 255; elected lieuten- 
ant-colonel, ii. 264; detached to intercept relief, ii. 
287 ; attacks General Carleton, ii. 324 ; in St. Clair’s 
retreat, iv. 186 ; at Manchester, iv. 265 ; joins Stark, 
iv. 270 

Warren, Dr. Joseph, member of Committee of Safety, 
ii. 118; arrives from Boston, 1i. 125 ; doubts the ex- 
pediency of occupying Charlestown Heights, ii. 162; 
declines the command, ii. 177; death, ii, 183 ; pub- 
lic loss, 11. 186 

Washington, modifications of the name, i. 6 

Washington, Augustine, father of George, born, i. 21 ; 
marries Jane Butler, ‘and afterwards Mary Ball, i. 
22; his death, i. 28 

Washington, George, genealogy of, i. 20; birth of, i. 
22; the house of his boyhood, i. 22 ; his early edu- 
cation, i. 24; his martial spirit, i. 27; physical 
strength, i. 32; his code of morals and manners, i. 
35; obtains a midshipman’s warrant, i. 36; relin- 
quished on his mother’s remonstrance, and returns 
to school, i. 37 ; school-boy passion, i. 383 attempts 
at poetry, i. 39 ; appearance and character at six- 
teen, i. 43; letters to friends, 1. 44; engaged as 
ee, i. 46; expedition beyond the Blue Ridge, 
1. 47; life in the wilderness, i. 49; completes his 
surveys and returns home, i. 54 ; appointed public 
surveyor, i. 54; appointed adjutant-g general, 1. 80; 
accompanies Lawrence to the West “Indies, is tS 
witnesses a dramatic performance oe the first time, 
i. 82; attacked with small-pox, 83; returns to 
Virginia, i. 84; appointed see ton of his brother 
Lawrence’s will, i. 87; chosen to negotiate with the 
Indians, i. 93; departs on his mission, i. 94; meets 
Mr. Gist, whom he engages, i. 94; his description 
of the country, i. 96 ; invites Shingis, chief of the 
Delawares to the council at Logstown, i. 96 ; meets 
the Indians in council, i. 98; first lesson in Indian 
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diplomacy, i. 99; sets out for the French post, i. 
IOI; arrives at Venango, i. 102; meets Captain 
Joncaire, i. 103; sets out from Venango, i. 106; 
reaches the French fort, i. 107 ; communication 
with the French officers, i. 108; takes observations 
of the fort, etc. i. 109; receives the reply of the 
Chevalier de St. Pierre to Governor Dinwiddie, i. 
III; reaches Venango, i. 113; sets out from Ve- 
nango homeward, i. 115 ; severe cold, travel on foot, 
i. 116; engages an Indian guide to Shannopins 
Town, i. 117; treachery of the guide, i. 119 ; crosses 
the Alleghany River, imminent peril, i. 121 ; arrives 
at Frazier’s, i. 122; appeases the anger of Queen 
Aliquippa, 1. 123; his conduct through the expedi- 
tion, i. 124; made lieutenant-colonel, i. 130; sets 
out with two companies to the fork of the Ohio, 
i. 132; toilful march to Wills’ Creek, i. 133; calls 
a council of war, i. 137; writes to Governor Din- 
widdie, i. 137; at Little Meadows, i. 141; remon- 
strates against the insufficient pay, i. 143; his 
motives of action, i. 143 ; explores the Youghiogheny 
River, i. 144; letter from the half-king, i. 145; in- 
terview with the half-king, i. 147; surprises the 
French, i. 148; letters to Governor Dinwiddie, i. 
151; his military excitement, i. 155; to Croghan for 
supplies, i. 157; to Governor Dinwiddie in behalf 
of Van Braam, i. 159; to Governor Dinwiddie in 
reference to Captain Mackay’s company, i. 160; 
delivers presents to the Indians, i. 161 ; receives the 
name of Connotaucarius, i. 162; to Governor Din- 
widdie, about French prisoners, i. 162, 164 ; resumes 
his march to Redstone Creek, i. 164; retreats, i. 164; 
reaches Great Meadows, i. 166; strengthens Fort 
Necessity, i. 167 ; attacked by French and Indians, i. 
169; capitulates to the French, i.171; destroys mili- 
tary stores, i. 172; receives a vote of thanks, i. 173 ; 
to William Fairfax about Croghan and Montour, i. 
174; rejoins his regiment, i. 178; from Governor 
Dinwiddie, ordering an advance to Wills’ Creek, i. 
180; his objections to the project, i. 181 ; leaves the 
service, i. 183 ; is urged by Governor Sharp to con- 
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tinue, i. 183; his reply, i. 184; visits his mother, i. 
190 ; takes up his abode at Mount Vernon, i. 191; 

his excitement at the military preparations under 
Braddock, i. 199; is invited to join Braddock’s 

staff, i. 200; resists the appeals of his mother, re 
201 ; arrives at Braddock’s headquarters, i. 201 ; his 
predictions, j, 205; horses disabled, i. 214; sent for 
the military chest, i. 222; notions of frugality out- 
raged by officers of, Braddock’s expedition, i. 228 ; 

counsels Braddock, i. 229 ; his disappointment with 
their movements, i. 232; illness, i. 233; rests at the 
great crossings of the Youghiogheny, tle 234; from 
Captain Morris, i. 239; rejoins Braddock, i. 240; 

delighted with the appearance of the army, i. 244; 
in battle, i. 245; danger and preservation, i. 250; 
sent to Colonel Dunbar’s camp for aid, i. 253; reads 
the funeral service over Braddock, i. 256; reaches 
Fort Cumberland, i. 258 ; to his mother and brother, 
i. 259, 263; at Mount Vernon, i. 263; declines to 
solicit the command, i. 266; to his mother, i. 266; 

appointed commauder-in- chief, 1ee2O7i% popularity 
among trials and reverses, i. 268 ; fixes his hhead- 
quarters at Winchester, i. 269 : his difficulties, 1.270; 
273 ; appreciation of Indian aid, 1270: disciplines his 
troops, 1. 283 ; questions of precedence, i. 284; sets 
out for Boston, i. 286; his equipment, i. 287; the 
journey, i. 288; interview with Governor Shirley, 
1, 289; return to New York, i. 2900; meets Miss 
Mary Phillipse, i. 291; return to Virginia, i. 292; 

repairs to Winchester, i. 293 ; inhabitants in dismay, 
i. 296; attacked by the press, i. 298; opposes the 
plan of defence devised by Governor Dinwiddie, i. 
300; recommendations with respect to military 
laws, i. 302; superintends the measures taken for 
frontier security, i. 311; tour of inspection, i. 312; 

the irregulars, i. 313 ; cross purposes with Governor 
Dinwiddie, i. 315, 330, 331; to Mr, Speaker Robin- 
son, i. 317; asks permission to visit Philadelphia, i. 
322 ° to Lord Loudoun in vindication of his con- 
duct, i. 323, 324; stationed at Winchester, i. 325; 
illness, 1. 332; to Colonel Stanwix, i. 337; im- 
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proved health, i. 335; resumes command of Fort 
Loudoun, 1. 3353; satisfaction at the decision to 
reduce Fort Duquesne, i. 337; to Major Halket, i. 
338; orders out the militia, i. 350; sets off for 
Williamsburg, i. 351 ; meets Mrs. Martha Custis, 1. 
351; engagement, i 353; military conference, i. 
353 3 ordered to Fort Cumberland, i. 354; alters the 
military dress, i. 354; efficiency of Indian scouts, i. 
3553 proposed as representative to the House of 
Burgesses, 1. 356; elected and chaired, i. 356; bears 
of Amherst’s success, 1. 357; to Colonel Bouquet, il. 
357 ; remonstrates against opening a new road, i. 
358; ordered to Raystown, i. 359; to Governor 
Fauquier, 1. 363; given command of a division, i. 
364; occupies the ruins of Fort Duquesne, i. 366; 
resigus his commission, i. 367; marries Mrs. Custis, 
i, 367; at the ‘‘ White House,”’ i. 367; takes his seat 
in the House of Burgesses, i. 392 /. » intrusted with 
the care of the property of Mrs. Custis’s children, i. 
393; happiness in retirement, 1. 394 ; deportment i in 
church, i. 397; his fortune, i. 398; riding equip- 
ments (note), 1. 399; management of his estate, i. 
400 ff., li. 3; domestic habits, i. 402, 410; treatment 
of negroes, i. 403 ff. , fox-hunting, i. 404; hunting 
memoranda (note), i. 405; fishing and shooting, 1 

406 ; defiant oysterman, i: 407 ; chastises a poacher, rh, 
407 ; aquatic recreations, 6 408 ; visits to Annapolis, 
He 408 ; amusements, i. 409 ; project to drain Dismal 
Swamp, i. 410; in the House of Burgesses, 1. 421 ; 

Stamp Act discussed, i. 424; to Francis Dandridge 
on the Stamp Act, ii. 2; conduct towards his 
wife’s son, li. 3; life at’ Mount Wernon) sia: 
to George Mason on non-importation, ii. 16; 
introduces resolutions of non-use and importa- 
tion, ii. 20; on Botetourt, ii. 31; expedition to 
the Ohio, ti. 32; arrives at Fort Pitt, ii. 34; meets 
Colonel Croghan, ii. 35; interview with Indian 
chiefs, ii. 36; embarks on the Ohio, ii. 37; lands at 
a Mingo town ii. 38; arrives at Captema Creek, ii. 
B95 visits Kiashuta, a Seneca sachem, ii. 40; en- 
camps at the mouth of the Great Kanawha, inGying 
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visited by an old sachem, li. 41; escapes at Brad- 
dock’s defeat, ii. 42 ; to Colonel Muse, ii. 43 ; attends 
the Assembly, ii. 46; friendly relations with Lord 
Dunmore, ii. 47, 60; affliction at the death of Miss 
Custis, ii. 48; guardianship of John Parke Custis, 
ii. 49; opposed to premature marriage, ii. 50; to 
President Cooper, ii. 50; to Johnathan Boucher on 
premature travel (note), ii. 51; to Benedict Calvert 
on premature marriage (note), ii. 52; attends meet- 
ings at Williamsburg, ii. 61; presides at a political 
meeting, ii. 65; to Bryan Fairfax on a petition to 
the Throne, ii. 66; reports patriotic resolutions ii. 
68; delegation to general convention, ii. 69; to 
Fairfax, ii. 69; on non-importation, ii. 71 ; delegate 
to the General Congress, ii. 72; to Bryan Fairfax, 
ji. 73; sets out for Philadelphia, ii. 77; during 
prayer in the General Congress, ii. 82; to Captain 
Mackenzie on independence, ii. 88; returns to 
Mount Vernon, ii. 91; visit of Lee and Gates, ii. 
108; fox-hunting, ii. 112; attends convention at 
Richmond, ii. 113 ; concerning the retreat from Con- 
cord, ii. 127; hears of the affair at Lexington, ii. 
130; to George William Fairfax, ii. 131; hopes of 
a reconciliation, 1i. 142; chairman of committees on 
military affairs, ii. 144; urged as commander-it- 
chief, li. 145; elected commander-in-chief, ii. 149; 
to his wife, ii. 153; to his brother, ii. 154; receives 
his commission, ii. 154; sets out from Philadelphia, 
ii. 189 ; news of the Battle of Bunker’s Hill, ii. 193; 
determines to intrust Schuyler with the command 
of New York, ii. 200; at Newark, ii. 200; reply to 
President Livingston’s address, 1i. 201 ; instructions 
to General Schuyler, ii. 202; leaves New York, ii. 
203; at the American camp, ii, 204; effect of per- 
sonal appearance, ii. 205 ; to Governor Trumbull, ii. 
206 ; takes command of the army, ii. 207; visits the 
American posts, ii. 208; at Prospect Hill, ii. 211; 
reconnoitres the British posts, ii. 213; opinion of 
American troops, ii. 213; to the President of Con- 
gress, ii. 217; advises hunting shirts for the troops, 
li. 218; apology for Massachusetts troops, ii. 218; 
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head- quarters (note), ii. 220; style of living in camp, 
ii. 223; friendship for Joseph Reed, ii. 225; sum- 
mons council of wat, il. 228; compliments General 
Putnam, ii. 229; distribution of the army, ii. 230; re- 
spect for religion, ii. 232 ; reply to General Assembly 
of Massachusetts, ii. 233; reply to Governor of Con- 
necticut, ii. 235 ; distresses Boston, ii. 236; scarcity 
of powder, ii. 237, 239; to Governor Cooke, 16 BASE 
arrival of supplies, ii. 239; correspondence with 
General Gage on the treatment of prisoners, ii. 242 ; 
confines British officers in jail, ii. 248; revokes the 
order, ii. 248; to Schuyler, 1i, 263, 269; reception of 
Indians, ii. 268; endeavors to bring on an engage- 
ment, ii. 274; apprehension of a winter’s campaign, 
ii. 275; summons a council, ii. 276; to President of 
Congress, li. 277 ; detaches troops for the expedition 
against Canada, li. 277; to Arnold on the conduct 
of the expedition, ii. 278, 280; opinion of General 
Wooster, ii. 284; to Schuyler concerning Arnold, ii. 
284, 294; on Allen’s imprudence, ii. 293; treason- 
able letter, ii. 299; orders the equipment of vessels, 
ii. 302; on the destruction of Falmouth, ii. 305; 
measures of retaliation, ii. 306; to Governor Trum- 
bull on the seizure of Tories, ii. 314; orders General 
Sullivan to seize public enemies, ii. 314; want of 
artillery and ordnance stores, li. 315; to the Presi- 
dent of Congress on the reénlistment of troops, ii. 

- 316, 317; to Reed, ii. 317; confidence in Arnold, ii. 
328; to Schuyler on Arnold and the conquest of 
Canada, ii. 337; to Schuyler on his resigning, ii. 
339 ; summons a council to provide for defence of 
the lines, ii. 344; to Governor Trumbull, on the 
desertion of Connecticut troops, ii. 345; arrival of 
captured munitions, ii. 346; orders restoration of 
pillage, ii. 347; to General Howe, on the treatment 
of Ethan Allen, ii. 348; to Congress concerning 
Allen, ii. 350; to Levi Allen, 3523 prepares to 
bombard Boston, li. 353; Oe sodden with 
Lund Washington, ti. 357, 359, 360; asks Mrs. 
Washington to join him at camp, il. 359; to Reed 
on invitations to dinner, ii. 361; attentions to 
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General Court, ii. 362; religious duties, ii. 362; 
quells a brawl, ii. 365; to Arnold concerning capture 
of Quebec, ii. 374; on Lord Dunmore, ii. 376; to 
Governor Cooke, on Lee’s proceedings in Rhode 
Island, ii. 379; appeals to the soldiers’ patriotism, 
ii. 380; cheering news from Canada, 1i. 382; to 
Reed on the critical state of the army, ii. 383; 
anxious vigils, to Reed, ii. 384, 385; from Knox, li. 
386; apprehensions for the safety of New York, ii. 
202, 389; authorizes Lee to carry out his plans, ii. 
392; despatches from Schuyler, il. 400; to Schuyler 
on the death of Montgomery, iii. 2; to Lee relative 
to tories and Captain Parker, iii. Io, 11; anxiety to 
attack Boston, iii. 21; arrival of Knox, iii. 22; 
active measures, iii. 23 ; effect on the enemy of the 
fortification of Dorchester Heights, iii. 32; address 
to his troops, ili, 34; communication from the 
“‘selectmen’”’ of Boston, iii. 36; enters Boston, ili. 
43; throws up works on Fort Hill, iii. 45 ; receives 
a vote of thanks—gold medal commemorative of the 
evacuation of Boston, iii. 46; on the destination of 
the British, iii. 47; to Lee on his appointment to 
command the Southern Department, iii. 50; on the 
character of Lee, iii. 51 ; sends detachments to New 
York, iii. 54; arrives at New York, iii. 57; to the 
committee of safety, iii. 58; to Congress on the de- 
fence of Canada and New York, iii. 60; secret de- 
signs of the enemy, iii. 62; to Schuyler on charges 
against, iii. 71; sends Gates to Congress, iii. 74; 
summoned before Congress, iii. 75 ; instructions to 
Putnam, ili. 76; leaves New York, ili, 77; con- 
ferences with Congress, iii. 77; conferences with 
George Clinton, iii. 79; affairs in Canada, iii. 86; to 
Schuyler, concerning Indians, iii, 88; reconnoitres 
King’s Bridge iii. 90; reply to Sullivan, iii. 95; to 
Congress on Sullivan, iii. 95; conspiracy in New 
York, iii. 102; arrival of British troops, iii. 108 ; 
general orders, iii. I10, 113; concerning Amboy and 
Staten Island, ili. 119; joy at the declaration of in- 
dependence, iii. 122; censures the destruction of 
the statue. of George III., iii. 123; to Clinton on 
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the safety of Highlands, iii. 127; British recogni- 
tion of his rank, iii. 133 ; receives Colonel Patterson, 
ili. 135; declines the letter to George Washington, 
Esq., lii. 136; conduct applauded, iii. 138; sectional 
jealousies, ili. 151; on Connecticut light horse, iii. 
155, 157; to Governor Trumbull on the Connecticut 
troops, ili. 156; to Schuyler on Sir Peter Parker’s 
repulse, ili. 168; general order relative to sectional 
jealousies, iii. 176; to the army on the observance 
of the Sabbath and blasphemy, iii. 177; to Mercer, 
for reinforcements, iii. 179; general orders on the 
approach of the struggle, (note), iii, 180; prepara- 
tions for the conflict, iii. 181; paternal cares, iii. 
183; landing of the British on Long Island, iii. 190; 
concerning the burning of New York, iii. 192; urges 
the removal of the helpless, iii, 193; crosses to 
Brooklyn, ili. 193; instructions to Putnam, iii, 194 ; 
reinforces Long Island, iii. 196; visits Brooklyn, iii. 
196, 203; returnsto New Vork, iii. 197; American left 
turned, iii, 203 ; and General ‘Mifflin’s premature re- 
treat, iii. 219 ; successful retreat, iii. 220; to President 
of Congress on distressed situation of the army, 
iii. 223; question of destroying New York, iii. 
224; removes the sick and wounded, iii. 228; 
to President of Congress on the intentions of the 
enemy, iii. 238; defensive policy, iii. 238; ques- 
tion of abandoning New York, lil. 239; prepares 
for evacuation, iii. 242; British crossing the river, 
iii. 244; rage at the cowardice of the troops, iii. 
245; perilous situation, iii. 246; head-quarters, ili. 
250; successful skirmish, iii. 254; general orders, 
reference to Knowlton, iii. 256; on the reorganiza- 
tion of the army, ili. 258; exchange of prisoners, 
ili. 259; uncertainty of the enemy’s intentions, iii. 
262; ceaseless vigilance, iii. 263; to Congress on 
the ’safety of the “Highlands, iii. 263 ; accident on 
board his yacht, iii. 272; enemy lands at Throg’s 
Neck, iii. 275 ; reconnoitres Throg’s Neck, iii. 279; 
council of war, iii. 280; forms four divisions of the 
army, iii. 284; offers reward for troopers, ili. 288 ; 
draws his troops into White Plains, iii. 201 ; British 
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advance, lil. 293 ; strengthens his position, lil. 297 ; 
condition of troops, iii. 299; shifts position to North: 
castle, iii. 301; British retire, iii. 302; to General 
William Livingston, intentions of the enemy, iil. 
303; advises the evacuation of Fort Washington, 
lii. 306; at Peekskill, iii. 310; visits the Highland 
posts, iii. 310; to Lee respecting new levies, iii. 311; 

leaves Heath in command of the Highlands, iii. 
312; intelligence from the Northern army, iii. 314; 
crosses the Hudson, iii. 325; arrives at Fort Lee, 
iii. 329; urges the increase of ordnance and artil- 
lery, iii. 327; attack on Fort Washington, iii. 331; 

Hessian cruelties, anecdote, iii. 334; surrender of 
Fort Washington, ili. 335; to Lee on ‘the defence of 
the Highlands, iii. 335; to Augustine on the loss 
of Fort Washington, iil. 337; retreats from Fort 
Lee, iti. 342; to Lee, ordering him to cross the Hud- 
son, ili, 343, 351; further retreat, ili. 346; to Lee on 
his delay, lii. 354; retreats to New Brunswick, lii. 
355; Lee’s letter to Reed, iii. 356; to Reed inclos- 
ing ‘letter of Lee, ili. 358; concerning Reed (note), 
iii. 360; at Trenton, iii. 361, 370; to Congress ex- 
plaining his retreat, iii. 362 ; indomitable spirit, ili. 
365; crosses the Delaware, ili. 372; to Congress on 
the enemy’s plans, iii. 373; to Lee on the peril of 
Philadelphia, iii. 374; amount of force, iii. 374; to 
Trumbull hopefully iii. 375; to Lee urging speed, 
iii. 377; retreat across the Jerseys, ill, 386; to 
Augustine on the critical state of affairs, iii. 390; 
granted new powers, lii. 390; meditates a coup de 
main, tii, 393 ; plan of attack, iii. 400; to Colonel 
Reed | concerning the projected attack on Trenton, 
iii, 4oI, 402 ; from Gates, ili. 403; crosses the Dela- 
ware, ili. 404 ; anecdote, iii, 408; captures the Hes- 
sians, iii. 410; imminent hazard, lili. 410; visits 
Rahl, ili. 416; ‘follows up the blow at Trenton, iv. 
10; troops begin to cross the Delaware, iv. I1; to 
Robert Morris for money, iv. 13; invested with dic- 
tatorial powers, iv. 14; critical situation, iv. 17; 
takes position on the Assunpink, iv. 18; determines 
to attack Princeton, iv. 21; the army begins its 
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march, iv. 23; at Princeton, iv. 23 ; loss of General 
Mercer, iv. 29; pushes for Morristown, iv. 30; 
orders Putnam to Crosswicks, iv. 33 ; to Heath con- 
cerning the enemy’s panic, iv. 34 #.,; to Major- 
General Lincoln, ordering an advance on New 
York, iv. 35; triumphant close of the campaign, iv. 
38; the American Fabius, iv. 39; to Cornwallis, 
relative to Hessians, iv. 42; his encampment, iv. 
45; paternal care and sympathy, i iv. 50; discourages 
vice and immorality, iv. 52; to Sir William Howe 
proposing an exchange for Lee, iv. 55; on the treat- 
ment of prisoners, iv. 56; concerning treatment of 
Colonel Campbell, iv. 60; to Congress on retalia- 
tion, iv. 61; to Robert Morris on the same, iv. 63; 
to Howe on the prison ships, iv. 65; calls for rein- 
forcements, iv. 71; to Governor Cooke on the 
necessity of union, iv. 72; urges the reinforcement 
of Schuyler, iv. 74; on sectional jealousies, iv. 74; 
critical situation, iv. 75; orders troops to Peekskill, 
iv. 76; to Gates on the adjutant-generalship, iv. 87; 
on foreign officers, iv. 92; questions of rank, iv. 98; 
to Arnold explaining his non-promotion, iv. 98; to 
Congress on injustice to Arnold, iv. 108; publicly 
thanks Colonel Meigs, iv. 110; concerning Schuyler, 
iv. 112; rebukes Gates, iv. 117; to McDougall on 
the fortifications of the Hudson, iv. 126; to Greene 
on the forts, iv. 127; his foresight, iv. 127; offers 
Arnold the command of the Hudson, iv. 129; to 
McDougall, describing Putnam, iv. 130; to Dr. 
Craik on his appointment, iv. 131; at Middlebrook, 
iv. 132; amount of force, iv. 132; ‘to Patrick Henry 
giving warning, iv. 133; strengthens his position, 
iv. 1345 teply to Reed’s appeal, iv. 139; on Bur- 
goyne’s reported designs, iv. 142; to Clinton and 
Putnam, ordering out troops, iv. 148; evacuation of 
Ticonderoga, iv. 169 ; reinforces Schuyler, hie, “Sey 
news of St. Clair, iv. 172; to Sir William Howe pro, 
posing to exchange Prescott for Lee, iv. 192; to 
Trumbull on the treatment of Prescott, shy, 1h 
sends Arnold to Schuyler, iv. 194; to Schuyler, iv, 
195, 198; plans to harass Burgoyne, iv. 200; sets 
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out for the Delaware, iv. 202; to Gates on Howe’s 
movements, iv. 203; moves to Germantown, iv. 204; 
to Putnam, relative to Connecticut, iv. 205; de- 
clines to nominate commander for the Northern 
Department, iv. 211; news of British fleet, iv. 216; 

to Putnam to be on the alert, iv. 217; sends Colonel 
Morgan to fight the Indians, iv. 219; force in 
Burgoyne’s rear, iy. 220; makes the acquain- 
tance of Lafayette, iv. 222; on foreign appoint- 
ments, iv. 226; marches through Philadelphia, 
Ni Be ake Wilmington, iv. 229; to Putnam on 
Stark’s victory, iv. 272; enemy landing, iv. 286; 
determines to risk a battle, iv. 292; stirring appeal 
to the army, iv. 294; position of the army, iv. 295; 
battle of Brandywine, iv. 297; profits by Howe’s 
inactivity, iv. 310; at Warwick Furnace, iv. 312; to 
Putnam for reinforcements, ive93 108 to Gates for 
Morgan’s corps, iv. 317; to Trumbull on the taking 
of Philadelphia, iv. 318; amount of force, iv. 392; 
advances to Skippack Creek, iv. 392; to Congress 
ou Howe’s situation, iv. 393; determines to attack 
the British camp, iv. 394; conduct in the battle of 
Germantown, iv. 403; to Congress on the battle, iv. 
403; reinforced, iv. 408; the importance of Fort 
Mercer, iv. 410; to Richard Henry Lee on the pro- 
motion of Conway, v. 2; to Gates on the surrender 
of Burgoyne, v. 5; to Conway on his letter to Gates, 
v. 8; to Patrick Henry, apology for his army, v. 9; 
to Thomas Wharton for aid (note), v. 11; in want 
of reinforcements, vy. 13; instructions in regard to 
the forts, v. 15; loss of Fort Mifflin, v. 17; hopes to 
keep Red Bank, v. 18; reprimands Putnam, v. 24; 
intrigues against, v. 25; Fort Mercer taken, v. 28; 
atrival of reinforcements, v. 28; advising tHe sink- 
ing of the American vessels, vy. 29; reconnoitres 
Philadelphia, v. 30; opportunity for a brilliant 
blow, v. 33; on the promotion of Lafayette, v. 36; 
camp menaced by Howe, v. 39; encourages his 
troops, v. 41; the enemy retire, v. 41; to Congress 
on threatened attack, v. 42; winter-quarters, Vv. 443 
arrival at Valley Forge, v. 45; destitution of troops, 
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v. 46; in vindication, v. 48/7. , exercises his author- 
ity, v. 52; retrospect of 1777, v. 53; to Gates on the 
Conway letter, v.60; to Laurens on the conduct of 
his enemies, v. 65; correspoudence with Gates, v. 67, 
70 ; searching reply to Gates’ explanation, v.75; clos- 
ing note to Gates, v. 73; forged letters, v. 78 7. ; to 
General Henry Lee on the forged letters, v. 79; to 
Landon Carter on the same, v. 80; Canada expedi- 
tion, v. 81; to Lafayette, consoling, v. 84; to Patrick 
Henry, on the cabal, v. 96; party opposed to Wash- 
ington (note), v. 98; reforms in the army, v. IOI; 
destitution in camp, v. 102; to Captain Lee on his 
exploit, v. 105 ; recommends Captain Lee for promo- 
tion, vy. 106; to General Lee on his exchange, v. 
107; arrival of Mrs. Washington, v. 108; arrival of 
Bryan Fairfax, v. 109; to Bryan Fairfax on their 
friendship, v. 111 ; arrival of Baron Steuben, v. 111; 
promotion of Greene, v. 119; project to capture Sir 
Heury Clinton, v. 122; circular on plan of next 
campaign, v. 124; to Congress on forming a system, 
v. 126; downfall of Conway, v. 126; sends Lord 
North’s bills to Congress, v. 130; to Governor Tryon 
inclosing resolutions: of Congress, vy. 1313 rejoic- 
ings at Valley Forge, v. 133; council of war de- 
termines for defensive measures, v. 134; American 
force, v. 138; solicitude for Lafayette, v. 142; to 
Congress on Ethan Allen, v. 143; prepares to de- 
camp, v. 144; sends Sir Henry Clinton’s letter to 
Congress, v. 148; amount of force under, v. 154; to 
Lee, admonitory, v. 155; council of war, v. 155; 
Philadelphia evacuated, v. 157; pursues the enemy, 
v. 158; council opposed to a general action, v. 159; 
determines to attack the army, v. 160; perplexed to 
satisfy Lee, v. 162; orders Lee to attack, v. 163; re- 
treat of the American troops, v. 166; meets Colonel 
Shreve and Major Howard retreating, v. 167; angry 
meeting with Lee, v. 168; checks the retreat, v. 
169; battle of Monmouth Court-house, v. 171 ff. ; 
march to Brunswick, v. 177; halts at Paramus, v. 
178; correspondence with General Lee, v. 179 f- 5 
puts Lee under arrest, v. 182; magnanimity in re- 
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gard to Lee, v. 191; arrival of French fleet, v. 193; 
correspondence with Count D’Estaing, v. 195; en- 
camps at White Plains, v. 196; orders Sullivan to 
prepare for a descent upon Rhode Island, v. 197; to 
John Augustine on the failure of the expedition 
against Rhode Island, v. 213; to D’Estaing on 
his failure, v. 215; enemy’s movements, v. 221; 
strengthens the Highlands, v. 222; moves to Fish- 
kill, v. 223; headquarters near Middlebrook, v. 
234; plan of alarm signals, v. 235 ; opposes Lafay- 
ette’s Canada scheme, v. 237 ; in Philadelphia, v. 
239; to Colonel Harrison on the decline of public 
spirit, v. 240; disgust at the neglect of Congress, v. 
242; policy of the next campaign, v. 243; unjust 
retaliation on the Indians, v. 244; discontent of 
Jersey troops, v. 245; acts as a mediator, v. 245 7% ; 
to General Maxwell on the determination of his 
officers, v. 248 ; apprehends an expedition against 
the Highlands, v. 253 ; measures for the protection 
of West Point, v. 256; removes to New Windsor, v. 
256; detaches General Heath to act against the 
British in Connecticut, v. 261; plans the recapture 
of Stony Point and Fort Lafayette, v. 261 ff ; evac- 
uates Stony Point, v. 269; expedition against 
Penobscot, v. 271 ff., on the capture of Stony 
Point and Paulus Hook, v. 279; to Edmund Ran- 
dolph for information of affairs, v. 279; to Dr. 
Cochran describing style of living, v. 280; reception 
of the Chevalier de la Luzerne, v. 284; to Lafayette, 
v. 284; change of plans, v. 287; to President Reed 
for aid, v. 290; calls upon the counties for supplies, 
v. 292; bay of New York frozen over, v. 294; pro- 
jects a descent on Staten Island, v. 295; Arnold’s 
government of Philadelphia, v. 302; instructions to 
Arnold, v. 303 ; sympathy with Arnold, v. 312; re- 
primand to Arnold, v. 317; solicitude for the safety 
of the Southern States, v. 320, 328; to Congress on 
his situation, v. 329; reinforces Lincoln, v. 330; to 
Baron Steuben on his difficulties, v. 330; to Con- 
gress on military reforms, v. 334; committee ap- 
pointed to consult with, v. 335 ; to Lafayette on his 
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return, v. 337; reception of Lafayette, v. 337; to 
Lafayette on the reduction of New York, v. 338 ; 
mutiny in camp, v. 342 f., to President Reed for 
relief, v. 344 ; endeavors to rouse Congress, v. 345 ; 
supplies West Point, v. 367; in position at Short 
Hills, v. 371 ; watches Knyphausen, v. 374; sets off 
towards Pompton, v. 375; enemy move against 
Springfield, v. 375; applies to the State Legislatures 
for aid, vy. 393): congratulates the army on the 
atrival of French troops, v. 389; interview with 
Arnold, v. 391 ; withdraws his forces, v. 393; inter- 
poses in the difficulty between Greene and Congress, 
v. 395; on the derangement of the commissariat, v. 
396; the reverse at Camden, vi. 19 ; on the militia 
and regular troops, vi. 20; to Gates on the battle of 
Camden, vi. 23; crosses to Verplanck’s point, vi. 
36; interview with French officers, vi. 55; returns 
to headquarters, vi. 55; detained at Fishkill, vi. 
56; arrives at the Robinson House,vi. 59; at West 
Point, vi. 60; hears of Arnold’s treason, vi. 61; 
sends in pursuit of Arnold, vi. 61 f— ; letters from 
Arnold and Colonel Robinson, vi. 63 ff. ; to Colonel 
Wade, urging vigilance, vi. 65; to General Greene 
to proceed to King’s Ferry, vi. 65; to Colonel 
Jameson, to prevent André’s escape, vi. 66; inter- 
view with Mrs. Arnold, vi. 67 ; André brought to the 
Robinson House, vi. 69; refers the case of André 
to a board of general officers, vi. 78; to Sir Henry 
Clinton, concerning André, vi. 81; André’s appeal, 
vi. 88; eulogium on the captors of André, vi. 95; 
on Arnold’s address, vi. 97; to Governor Reed on 
Arnold’s conduct, vi. 99 ; strengthens West Point, 
vi. 104; plan to capture Arnold, vi. 105 ; failure of 
Champe’s design, vi. 108; appoints Greene to com- 
mand the Southern army, vi. 110; to General Sulli- 
van on the state of the country and army, vi. 113; 
to Lafayette on his desire for action, vi. 118; 
preparations to attack the British posts, vi. 119; 
his horsemanship, vi. 121; personal appearance, vi. 
124; his character, vi. 125; at New Windsor, vi. 
126; to Franklin on his disappointment ; vi. 159 7. ; 
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instructions to Colonel Laurens, vi. 162; revolt of 
the Pennsylvania line, vi. 166; to Wayne on the 
revolt, vi. 168; suppresses mutiny of Jersey troops, 
vi. 176; articles of confederation, vi. 178 ; heads of 
departments formed, vi. 183; eulogium on Hamil- 
ton, vi. 184; misunderstanding with Hamilton, vi. 
185; reconciliation with Hamilton, vi. 191; to 
Greene on the battle of Guilford Court-house, vi. 
2A1; on the destruction of Arnold’s corps, vi. 252; 
instructions to Lafayette, vi. 253°; to Lafayette on 
Cornwallis, vi. 255; at Newport, vi. 256; arranges 
plan of campaign with Rochambeau, vi. 256; to 
Greene on the chance of reinforcements, vi. 258; 
to Colonel Laurens on the failure of the Portsmouth 
expedition, vi. 261; orders Lafayette to join Greene, 
vi. 263 ; to Lund Washington on his conduct towards 
the enemy, vi. 268 7. ; force on the Hudson, vi. 
273; death of Colonel Greene, vi. 275; arrival of 
Count de Barras, vi. 276; interview with Rocham- 
beau, vi. 277; number of force, vi. 278; to Governor 
Clinton, ou his designs, vi. 280; march to King’s 
Bridge, vi. 281, 287; at Dobb’s Ferry, vi. 283; to 
Lee on his plans, vi. 285; reconnoitres the British 
posts, vi. 286; to Lafayette on the effect of the re- 
connoissance, vi. 290 ; disappointment as to rein- 
forcements, vi. 319; to the Eastern States, vi. 320; 
to Lafayette on the arrival of Count de Grasse, vi. 
322; determines to command the expedition, vi. 
323 3; crosses to Haverstraw, vi. 325; visits West 
Point with Rochambeau, vi. 326; to Noah Webster 
on the Virginia expedition (note), vi. 327 ; welcome 
. at Philadelphia, vi. 331 ; to Lafayette on Cornwallis, 
vi. 336 ; arrival of the Count de Grasse, vi. 337; to 
De Grasse on Cornwallis, vi. 338 ; revisits Mount 
Vernon, vi. 339; on board the French fleet, vi. 346; 
arrival of Admiral Digby, vi. 347; army drawn up 
at Beaver Dam Creek, vi. 350; strength of forces, 
vi. 352; anecdote, vi. 353; despatches from Greene, 
vi. 357; to Greene on the battle of Eutaw Springs, 
vi. 367; fires the first gun against Yorktown, vi. 
370; witnesses the storming of the redoubts, vi. 
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377; and Knox, anecdote, vi. 378; surrender of 
Yorktown, vi. 383 ; and General O’Hara, vi. 386; 
on the victory, vi. 386; reinforces General Greene, 
vi. 391; death of John Parke Custis, vi. 392°; to 
Greene on the improvement of the victory, vi. 393 ; 
to Lafayette on the next campaign, vi. 394 ; recep- 
tion by Congress, vi. 395; policy of the ensuing 
campaign, vi. 396; bold project of Colonel Ogden, 
vi. 397; to Greene on retaliation, vi. 399; demand 
on Sir Henry Clinton, vi. 400 ; the case of Captain 
Asgill, vi. 4oI; case of Colonel Webb (note), vi. 
403 ; at Newburg, vi. 405 ; arrival of Sir Guy Carle- 
ton, vi. 406; letter from Colonel Nicola, vi. 407; 
indignant reply to Nicola, vi. 409 ; negotiations for 
peace, vi. 410; to Rochambeau, advising a junction, 
vi. 411 ; discontent of the army, vi. 414 ; anonymous 
paper, vi. 416 ; addresses committee of the army, 
vi. 422; to Congress on behalf of the army, vi. 428 ; 
news of peace, vii. 1; a plea for the soldier, vii. 2; 
general order on peace, vii. 4; grants furloughs, vii. 
5; interview with Sir Guy Carleton, vii. 6; presi- 
dent of the Society of the Cincinnati, vii. 9; on the 
dissolution of the army, vii. 9; mutiny of the Penn- 
sylvania troops, vii. 15 //. 5 tour through New York, 
vii. 17 f. s parting address to the army, vii. 20 ff. ; 

at Harlem, vil. 25 ; enters New York, vii. 26; fare- 
well to his pee vil. 27; adjustment of his ac- 
counts, vii. ; journey to Annapolis, vii. 29 ff. ; 

to Baron Blain on his resignation, vii. 30; resigns 
his commission, vii. 31; returns to Mount Vernon, 
Wile! 33 5 tO Governor Clinton on his retirement, vii. 
33; to Knox on his retirement, vii. 35 ; to Lafayette ; 
a soldier’s repose, vii. 35; to the Marchioness de 
Lafayette, vii. 36; declines the offer of the Pennsyl- 
vania council, vii. 38; applications from authors, 
vii. 38; to Dr. Craik ou his Memoirs, vii. 39; re- 
ception of visitors, vii. 4I ; management of his 
estate, vii. Bais popular feeling against the Cincin- 
nati, vii. 44; presides at a meeting of the Cincinnati, 
vii. 45; to Chastellux on his regard, vil. 46; arrival 
of Lafayette, vii. 46; observations on internal navi- 
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gation, vii. 48; to Governor Harrison on internal 
improvement, vii. 50/7. ; reception by the Virginia 
House of Assembly, vii. 51; joined by Lafayette, 
vii. 51; parting with Lafayette, vii. 52; to Richard 
Henry Lee on inland navigation, vii. 54; at An- 
napolis, vii. 55; appropriation of the Virginia As- 
sembly, vii. 56; to Governor Clinton concerning 
rural matters, vii. 57; burden of correspondence, 
vii. 59 7. ; to Francis Hopkinson on sitting for like- 
nesses, vii. 60 ff. , ornamental cultivation, vii. 62; 
life at Mount Vernon, vii. 65 ff. , private character, 
vii. 65; fondness for children, vii. 66; in social 
life, vii. 67 7; and Mrs. Olney, vii. 71; laugh- 
ter anecdote, vii. 73; anecdote, Judges Marshall 
and Washington (note), vii. 74; anecdote, Colonel 
Lee, vii. 74; passion for hunting vii. 75 ; to George 
William Fairfax about deer, vii. 76; death of Greene, 
vii. 77; to Lafayette on Greene, vii. 79; to the 
Marquis de la Rouerie, vii. 80; to Rochambeau, 
reveries of peace, vii. 80 ; doubts the solidity of the 
confederation, vii. 82; to James Warren on the con- 
federation, vii. 83 ; ideas on national policy, vil. 84 ; 
correspondence with John Jay, vii. 86; to Colonel 
Lee on the Massachusetts insurrection, vii. 90; to 
Knox on the same, vii. 92; to James Madison on 
the same, vii. 93; at the head of the Virginia dele- 
gation, vii. 95; attends the convention, vii. 97; to 
Lafayette on the new Constitution, vii. 100.; on the 
ratification of the Constitution, vii. 102 f.,; to 
Lafayette on the Presidency, vii. 104, 108; to 
Colonel Lee on the same, vii. 105 ; to Hamilton on 
the same, vii. 107; elected President, vii. 109; sets 
out for New York, vii. 111 ; public dinner at Alex- 
andria, vii. 111; progress to New York, vii. 113 ; 
reception at Philadelphia, vii. 114; reception at 
Trenton, vii. 115; reception at New York, vii. 116 f/; 
inauguration of, vii. 119 ; concluding remarks, 
vii. 124; the new government, vii. 128; confidence 
‘in Hamilton, vii. 134 ; and Madison, vii. 135 ; privacy 
invaded, vii. 137; Presidential etiquette, vii. 138; 
first levee, anecdote, vii. 144}; attends balls, vii. 
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145; presidential dinner, vii. 147; presidential 
household, vii. 149; his deportment, vii. 149 7 ; 
his equipage, vii. 151; residence in New York 
(note), vii. 152; alarming illness, vii. 155; exercise 
of the nominating power, vii. 156; rebukes the 
Senate, vii. 156; death of his mother, vii. 158; 
nominates Hamilton, as Secretary of the Treasury, 
vii. 160; and Edmund Randolph, vii. 161 ; to Jay, 
inclosing his commission, vii. 163 ; department of 
state, vii. 165 ; to Rochambeau and Morris on the 
French Revolution, vii. 175 7, offers to appoint 
Jefferson Secretary of State, vii. 178; journey 
through the Eastern States, vii. 179; Hancock’s 
invitation, vii. 180; reception at Boston, question 
of etiquette, vii. 182 ; reply to General Hancock, 
vii. 185 ; address of the Cincinnati Society of Mas- 
sachusetts, vii. 186; return to New York, vii. 187; 
message from Lafayette on affairs in France, vii. 
189 ; appoints Jefferson Secretary of State, vii. 193 ; 
opens the session (note), vii. 195; measures sug- 
gested in his address, vii. 196; public credit, vii. 
197 ; On sectional jealousies, vii. 202; assumption 
of State debts, vii. 209 ; forms and ceremonies, vii. 
214; to Dr. Stuart on his levees, vii. 215; to La- 
fayette on his cabinet, vil. 218; to Luzerne on the 
French revolution, vii. 223 ; receives the key of the 
Bastile, vii. 225 ; to Lafayette, solicitude for, vii. 
226; visits Rhode Island, vii. 227; difficulties with 
the Indians, vii. 228 ; residence at Philadelphia, vii. 
234; national bank, vii. 235 ff ; addresses Seneca 
chiefs, vii. 240; on the first Congress, vii. 241; 
cautions General St. Clair, vii. 242; tour through 
the Southern States, vii. 243; to David Humphreys 
on the stability of the government, vii. 244; public 
credit, vii. 245; to Lafayette on the state of the 
country, vii. 246; to Lafayette on his personal 
danger, vil. 250; concerning the flight and capture 
of Louis XVI., vii. 253 ; at Mount Vernon, vii. 254 ; 
speech on the opening of the second Congress, vii. 
254; intelligence of St. Clair’s disaster, vii. 266; 
effect upon him, vii. 267; weary of political life, 
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vii. 273; intention of retirement, vii. 274; to St. 
Clair on a court of inquiry, vii. 279; retains his 
confidence in St. Clair, vil. 281; visits Mount 
Vernon, vii. 281; to Madison on his intention to 
retire, vii. 282; conversation with Jefferson on 
political matters, vii. 291 ; to Jefferson on his dis- 
sensions with Hamilton, vii. 299; to Hamilton on 
the same, vii. 300; takes the oath of office, vii. 
315; state of affairs in France, vii. 316; Lafayette’s 
downfall, vii. 318; atrocities of the French revolu- 
tion, vii. 321; to Madame de Lafayette, vii. 322; 
commencement of second term, vil. 325 ; war be- 
tween France and England, vii. 326 ; proclamation 
of neutrality, vii. 327 ; view of French affairs, vii. 
335; reception of Genet, vii. 336; conversation with 
Jefferson on attacks of the press, vii. 337; restitu- 
tion of French prizes, vii. 339; newspaper attacks, 
vii. 341; adherence to duty, vii. 344; called to 
Mount Vernon, vii. 345; case of the Little Sarah, 
vii. 350; trial of Gideon Henfield, vii. 352; concern- 
ing the recall of Genet, vil. 353; burst of feeling, 
vii. 355 ; threatened dissolution of the cabinet, vii. 
357; interview with Jefferson, vii. 358; ill-advised 
measures of Great Britain, vii. 368 ; Indian hostili- 
ties, vil. 370; opening address to Congress, vii. 371 ; 
messages relative to Genet, vii. 372; to Jefferson on 
his retirement, vii. 378; concerning French ex- 
peditions, vii. 387; relative to British aggressions, 
vii. 388 ; wise moderations, vil. 391; to Monroe in 
regard to Hamilton, vii. 392; nominates Jay as 
envoy to Great Britain, vii. 392 ; ironical letter, vii. 
397 ; insurrection in Pennsylvania, vii. 398; proc- 
lamations to the insurgents, vii. 399, 401; to Gov- 
ernor Lee on the Democysatic Societies, vii. 400 ; 
correspondence with Morgan, vii. 4o1; to the Sec- 
retary of State, vii. 402; arrives at Cumberland, vii. 
403; to Governor Lee, concerning the army, vii. 
404; arrives at Philadelphia, vii. 405 ; to Hamilton, 
‘his paternal care, vii. 406; to Jay on the Pennsyl- 
vania insurrection, vii. 406 ; to Knox on his resigna- 
tion, vii. 417; anxiety about the negotiation with 
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England, viii. 1; Jay’s treaty, viii. 3 ; at Mount Ver- 
non, viii. 8; reply to the selectmen of Boston, viii. 
9; to Randolph, requesting to be advised, viii. 13 ; re- 
called to the seat of government, viii. 14; Fauchet’s 
intercepted despatch, viii. 15 ; signs the ratification, 
vill. 17; conduct toward Randolph, viii.17 # » ma- 
lignant attacks of the press, viii. 21; reply to the 
Governor of Maryland, viii. 22; arrival of Lafayette’s 
son, viii. 25; to George Cabot, concerning young 
Lafayette, viii. 26 ; speech at the opening of Con- 
gress, vili. 27 ; to Gouverneur Morris on the conduct 
of Great Britain, viii. 31; receives the colors of 
France, viii. 33 ; treaty with Great Britain, viii. 33 ; 
demand by the House of Representatives, viii. 34 ; 
reply to the resolution, viii. 34 7; to Colonel 
Humphrey on the state of politics, vili. 37; noble 
reply of Jefferson, viii. 39 ; to Monroe on intercepted 
letter, viii. 43; determines to retire, viii. 47; fare- 
well address, viii. 48; sensation produced by, viii. 
49; last speech to Congress, viii. 50; complaints 
of the French Minister, viii. 55; letter to Mr. 
Pinckney, viii. 55; to Knox on the prospect of 
retirement, viii. 57; farewell dinner, viii. 59 ; at the 
inauguration of Adams, viii. 60; farewell to the 
people, viii. 60; sets off for Mount Vernon, vili.-62 ; 
letters relating to, viii. 63 77, to Mrs. S. Fairfax, on 
Belvoir, viii. 66; invites Lawreuce Lewis to Mount 
Vernon, viii. 67; advice to Nelly Custis, viii. 69 ; 
anecdote of Miss Curtis, viii. 71 7. , to Lafayette by 
his son, viii. 73; on the French indignities, viii. 
WS os ’ pamphiet from General Dumas, viii. 80; 

reply to Dumas, viii. 81; threatened war with 
France, viii. 84 ; ; appointed commander-in-chief, 
viii. 87; to Knox on his appointment, viii. 91, 94, 
96; to Adams, concerning Knox, viii. 94; repairs 
to Philadelphia, viii. 99 ; return to Mount ‘Vernon, 
viii. I00 ; correspondence with Lafayette, viii. 1or ; 

surprise at the appointment of minister to France, 
viii. 105 ; the conflict in Europe, vili. 107 ; solicitude 
for the army, viii. 108 ; life at Mount Vernon, viii. 
109; to Hamilton on ’ military academy vili, I11 ; 
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Washington, George—Continued. 
illness, viii. 113 fi. his death, viii. 118 ; his funeral, 
Vili. 119; his will, viii. 120; to John F. Mercer on 
slavery, viii. 121 ; to Lawrence Lewis on the same, 
viii. 121 ; public ‘testimonials of grief, vii. 122; re- 
trospect,, viii. 122 7 ; discharge of his civil func- 
tions, viii. 123 ; character of, viii. 124 ; portraits of, 
appendix, viil, 129 

Washington, Major George A., vii. 254 

Washington, John Augustine, raises an independent 
company, ii. 113; entreats Mrs. Washington to 
leave Mount Vernon, ii. 358 

Washington, Lawrence, return from England, i. 25; 
campaign in the West Indies, i. 27; marries Miss 
Fairfax, i, 28; his attachment to George, i. 33 ; be- 
comes manager of the Ohio Company, 1. 63 ; failing 
health, departs for the West Indies, i. 81; goes to 
Bermuda, i. 85; letters home, i. 8s ; return, als (1S) 
death, i. 86; his character, i. 86 ; his will, i. 86 

Washington, Lund, on the danger at Mount Vernon, 
ii. 358; compromises with the enemy, vi. 268 

Washington, Mary, i. 22, 30, 201; death of, vii. 158 

Washington, Mrs., at Mount Vernon, ii. 358; arrival 
at Cambridge, ii. 361; presides at headquarters, ii. 
362; celebration of Twelfth Night, ii. 363; at New 
York, iii. 59; arrival at Valley Forge, v. 108; pre- 
sides at Mount Vernon, vii. 41; journey to New 
York, vii. 146; general reception, vii. 147; her de- 
portment, vii. 150; death of Washington, viii. 118 

Washington, Colonel William A., leads the advance at 
Trenton, iii. 408; takes two cannon, iii. 410; 
described, Vv. 351; joins Colonel White, v. 357 ; sur- 
prised at "Laneau’s Berry, Vv. 359; exploit at Cler- 
mont, vi. 154; under Morgan, vi. 156; at the battle 
of the Cowpens, vi. 200 ; “at Guilford Court-house, 
vi. 235; with Marion, vi. 357; at Eutaw Springs, vi. 
360; taken prisoner, vi. 364 

Waterbury, Colonel, raises and disbands a regiment, 
il. 393 

Waterbury, General, gallant conduct, iii. 319, 321 

Watson, Elkanah, picture of Washington in retire- 
ment, vii. 66 
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Watts, Major, at Oriskany, iv. 248; wounded, iv. 251 

Waxhaw, Tarleton’s butchery at, v. 363 

Wayne, Anthony, ili. 152; in command at Ticonder- 
oga, iv. 73; examines the defences of the High- 
lands, iv. 128; Graydon’s account of, iv. 152; at 
Chester, iv. 227; at Brandywine, iv. 296; attacked 
by the British, iv. 314; demands a court-martial, iv. 
315; is exonerated iv. 315; in the battle of German- 
town, iv. 398 ; in favor of attacking Philadelphia, v. 
33 ; detached to the advance, v. 160; detached to 
attack the enemy, v. 165; at Monmouth Court- 
house, v. 172; opposes Cornwallis, v. 223 ; marches 
against Stony Point, v. 262; carries the fort, v. 266; 
on the conduct of his soldiers, v. 267; revolt of 
troops, vi. 164; overtakes the troops, vi. 170; or- 
dered South, vi. 292; joins Lafayette, vi. 296; in a 
morass, vi. 300 #7. , appointed to Western command, 
vii. 280; takes the field against the Indians, vii. 370 ; 
builds Fort Defiance, vii. 412; defeats the Indians, 
vii. 414; treaty with the Indians, viii. 28 

Webb, Colonel, iii. 158 

Webb, Major-General, marches to the relief of Oswego, 
ray Qu 

aie Colonel, at Guilford Court-house, vi. 236 

Webster, Lieutenant-Colonel, to break up American 
posts, v. 356 

Weedon, Colonel, conducts Hessian prisoners to New- 
town, iv. I 

Wertmuller’s portrait of Washington (appendix), viii. 
164 

Weshington, William, of Weshington, i. 8 

Wessyngton, De, origin of the name, i. 6 

West, Major, iv. 150 

West Point, decided to be fortified, v. 121 

Westchester County, British inroad, v. 298 

Wetzell’s Mill, affair at, vi. 231 

Whipple, Commodore, commands fleet at Charleston, 
v. 327; retrograde move, v. 349 

Whipple, General William, iv. 264 

White, Bishop, on Washington’s unassuming manners, 
vii. 68; Washington’s farewell dinner, viti. 59 

White, Colonel, with American cavalry, v. 357 /7. 
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White, Philip, captured and killed, vi. 399 

White, Mingo, speech to Washington, ii. 36 

White Plains, camp at, iii. 285; incendiarism at, iii. 
302 

White Thunder with Washington, i. 1or; in Brad- 
dock’s camp, i. 220 

Whiting, Mr., death of, vii. 345 

Wild Hunter of Juniata, i. 209 

Wilkes on the appointment of the Earl of Carlisle, v. 
145 ff. 

See General, interview with General Lee, iii. 
379; account of Lee’s capture, ili. 383; secret of 
Lee’s conduct, iii. 385; joins Washington, ili. 392; 
takes a letter from Gates to Washington, iii. 403 ; 
panders to Gates, iv. 337; watches Burgoyne, iv. 
362; at Burgoyne’s surrender, iv. 384; dispatched 
by Gates to Congress, v. 6; to Gates on the respect 
of Congress, v. 7; breveted brigadier-general, v. 7; 
relative to the Conway correspondence, v. 87; 
honor wounded by Gates, v. 89; arrives at York- 
town, v. 90; reconciliation with Gates, v.92; sends 
in his resignation, v. 93; to Stirling on the Conway 
letter, v. 94 ; interview with Washington, v. 94; to 
Washington on the Conway letter, v. 95; resigns 
position as secretary of the Board of War, v. 95; 

' expedition against Indians, vii. 255 

Willard, Counsellor, ii. 169 

Willet, Lieutenant-Colonel Marinus, defeats British 
scouting party, iv. 79; sallies from Fort Schuyler,, 
iv. 246; expedition against the Onondagas, v. 249 

Williams, David, and André, vi. 46 

Williams, Colonel, driven in, i. 280; at Brooklyn, iii. 
193 

Williams, Colonel, James, takes the field, vi. 133; in 
the battle of King’s Mountain, vi. 137; killed, vi. 
140 

Williams, Colonel Otho H., commands the rear guard, 
vi. 218; at Guilford Court-house, vi. 235; at Eutaw 
Springs, vi. 360; attacks the British, vi. 362 

Williams, Major, with the artillery, iv. 363; captured, 
iv. 364 

Williamsburg rejoicings, ii. 5 
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Wills’ Creek, i. 94 

Willys, Major, killed in battle, vii. 231 

Wilmington taken by the British, vi. 210 

Wilson, James, member of the Board of War and 
Ordnance, iii. 78 

Wilson, James, Judge of Supreme Court, vii. 163 

Winchester, panic at, i. 270, 298 

Wingate, Mr., account of presidential dinner vii. 147 

Wintermoot’s Fort, Colonel J. Butler at, v. 217 

Wirt on the organization of the General Congress, ii. 
82 

Witherspoon, Dr., proposes a pair of spurs for Wilkin- 
son, Vv. 7 

Wolcott, Oliver, Secretary of the Treasury, vii. 416 

Wolcott (the elder) on Washington’s farewell address, 
vill. 49 

Wolfe, military services, i. 339; lands before Louis- 
burg and storms the works, i. 340; surprises Light 
House Point, i. 341; reception in England, i. 342; 
to besiege Quebec, i. 369; debarks on the Isle of 
Orleans, i. 373; establishes batteries, i. 374 ; crosses 
the St. Lawrence and encamps below the Mont- 
morency, i. 375; resolves to attack Montcalm in his 
CAML mines 7ORmis repulsed: 10377 + ll messamiumayor 
changes plan of operations, i. 379; his health i. 380; 
descends the river, i. 381 ; lands near Cape Diamond, 
i. 381; takes possession of the Plains of Abraham, 
i. 382; attacked by Montcalm, i. 383; hislast words 
and death, i. 384 

Wood Creek, fight at, iv. 185 

Woodford, Brigadier-General, reinforces Charleston, 
Vv. 352 

Woodford, Colonel, reinforces Sumter, vi. II 

Wooster, David, appointed brigadier-general, ii. 151; 
noble conduct, ii. 286; before Quebec, iii. 65; re- 
called, iii. 93; hastens to Danbury, iv. 102); attacks 
the British rear-guard, iv. 105; death, iv. 108 

Worcester, military stores collected at, li. 76 

Writs of Assistance, 1. 419 

Wyoming Valley, description of, v. 217; expedition 
against, v. 217, 220 

Wyoming, battle of, v. 2197, 
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Yorktown, situation of, vi. 334; its defences, vi. 349; 
invested, vi. 353; description of bombardment, vi. 
369; storming of the redoubts, vi. 375; capitulates, 
vi. 383 5 number of prisoners, ‘killed, wounded, and 
missing, and troops on both sides (note), vi. 384; 
effect of surrender, vi. 389 

Young’s House, expedition against, v. 298 ff. 
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